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Biography as allegory 


Dirk Krausmüller 
Mardin Artuklu University 


Through comparison with Dante's Divine Comedy and with Late Antique allegorical 
interpretations of the Bible this article makes the case that Byzantine hagiographers 
encoded an allegorical dimension into their texts and that they did so in order to make 
value judgements that complement explicit evaluations of the behaviour of saints. 


When in the early fourteenth century the Florentine exile Dante Alighieri wrote his Divine 
Comedy he started with a description of the situation in which he found himself before he 
embarked on the journey that would take him through hell, purgatory and heaven. 


Nel mezzo del cammin di nostra vita 
Mi ritrovai per una selva oscura, 
Ché la diritta via era smarrita.! 


Upon the journey of our life midway 
I came unto myself in a dark wood, 
For from the straight path I had gone astray.” 


These opening lines set the scene for an elaborate narrative: Dante tells his audience how 
he spent the night wandering in this wood until at daybreak he arrived ‘at the foot of a 
hill’ (al piè d'un colle),? how after a brief rest he tried to climb this hill but was driven 
back by a leopard, a lion, and a she-wolf, and how he finally met the Roman poet 
Virgil who told him that he could not ascend to the top of the ‘delectable mountain’ (il 
dilettoso monte) but needed to take a different route.? 

Although Dante gives the impression that he is recounting a real event, there can be 
no doubt that he never actually left a highway, got lost in a wood and tried to climb a 
mountain. Yet this does not mean that he is telling a lie: Dante did experience a crisis 


1 Dante Alighieri, Divine Comedy, Inferno 1.1-3, ed. T. Di Salvo, La Divina Commedia di Dante Alighieri 
(Milan 1987) 6-7. 

2 The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri, tr. J. Butler Fletcher (New York 1931) 3. 

3 Dante, Divine Comedy, Inferno, I.4-27 ed. Di Salvo, 7-8. 

4 Dante, Divine Comedy, Inferno, 1.28-60, ed. Di Salvo, 9-11. 

5 Dante, Divine Comedy, Inferno, 1.61-136 ed. Di Salvo, 11-16. 
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at some point of his life and it is this crisis that is reflected in the narrative.® The text can 
convey this meaning because each of the features that I have mentioned has a metapho- 
rical dimension and because taken together they add up to an account of the successive 
stages of Dante's troubles. 

A closer look reveals that Dante does not leave his audience without indicators that 
he wishes his story to be understood in this way: in the very first line he employs the phrase 
‘journey of our life’ (cammin di nostra vita) where the qualification ‘of our life’ leaves no 
doubt that ‘journey’ does not have a literal but a metaphorical meaning. In this way he 
signals to his audience that the following phrase ‘straight road’ (diritta via) where such 
qualification is missing should equally be regarded as a metaphor and that the other 
motifs such as night and mountain should then also be understood in the same way. It 
is evident that such a strategy could only be successful because Dante's audience was 
used to reading texts in this manner for otherwise they would have failed to take the 
hint. Moreover, Dante could be confident that they would decode the narrative correctly 
because he knew that they were familiar with the connotations of the different motifs. 

The notion that narratives can have metaphorical dimensions did not first arise in 
the Middle Ages. Known as allegory, literally ‘speaking otherwise’, it had first been con- 
ceived in Antiquity by Homeric scholars, and had later been adapted by Christian 
authors who used it as a method to gain a deeper insight into the biblical text.* A 
typical example of this approach is the Life of Moses by the fourth-century author 
Gregory of Nyssa.? This text consists of two parts, firstly a historical account based on 
information gleaned from the Old Testament, and secondly an allegorical interpretation 
of this data. Accordingly, each event is mentioned twice. For example, Gregory states in 
the first part that when God manifested himself on Mt Sinai the Israelites went down to 
the foot of the mountain whereas Moses stayed behind, which is a paraphrase of Exodus 
19:10 - 24,'° and then explains in the second part that Moses ascended ‘to the mountain 
of the knowledge of God’ (16 tijg Seoyvmoias dget),'! and that ‘the knowledge of God is a 
steep and almost inaccessible mountain of which the common people scarcely reach the 
base’ (ópoc yag gotw &vavtec koi Svomedortov f| Geodoyia Tig WOAIC Agi tij brwgeias 
$0&ve:).? 


6 Ofcourse, one needs to be careful not to conceive of this crisis in ‘psychological’ terms. Dante's account is 
not so much concerned with a personal crisis as it is with the sinfulness that comes from man's fallen condition 
and that affects not only Dante but human beings in general: cf. the commentary in Di Salvo, La Divina Com- 
media, 6. 

7 C£ R. Lamberton, Homer the Theologian: Neoplatonist Allegorical Reading and the Growth of the Epic 
Tradition [Transformation of the Classical Heritage] (Los Angeles 1986). 

8 Cf. eg. R. P. C. Hanson, Allegory and Event: A Study of the Sources and Significance of Origen's 
Interpretation of Scripture (London 1959). 

9 Gregory of Nyssa, De Vita Moysis, ed. H. Musurillo [Gregorii Nysseni Opera VII.1] (Leiden 1991) 1- 
142. 

10 Gregory of Nyssa, De Vita Moysis, 1.45, ed. Musurillo, 20.1-13. 

11 Gregory of Nyssa, De Vita Moysis, 11.152, ed. Musurillo, 80.8. 

12 Gregory of Nyssa, De Vita Moysis, 1.158, ed. Musurillo, 82.1-2. 
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This approach to the Biblical text was bequeathed by Late Antiquity not only to 
Western Christianity but also to the Byzantine world. Given this shared legacy one can 
formulate the hypothesis that the Byzantines not only looked for an allegorical dimension 
in already existing texts but also encoded such a dimension into newly constructed nar- 
ratives. It is true that Byzantine civilisation never gave rise to a Christian epic that could 
be compared with Dante’s Divine Comedy but it did produce many narratives of a reli- 
gious character in the form of saints’ lives and encomia and it is on these texts that I will 
focus in the following. —— 

Were Byzantine hagiographical texts meant to be read as allegories? This question is 
answered less easily than one might first think. Like Dante, Byzantine hagiographers refer 
to mountains, paths, forests and the like but this, of course, does not yet prove that the 
narratives in which these features are found had a metaphorical dimension. Indeed, a 
metaphorical reading seems to be ruled out because unlike Dante's Divine Comedy 
hagiographical texts give every impression of relating real events. In what follows I 
will attempt to demonstrate that it is nevertheless possible to detect the presence of an 
allegorical layer in Middle Byzantine saints’ lives. In order to make my case I will 
focus on clusters of terms and phrases that are used in their literal sense but that are com- 
monly employed as metaphors; and I will pay particular attention to passages where 
literal and figurative use of the same words appears side by side or at least in the same 
text. 

Given the pervasive use of metaphorical language in Late Antique and Byzantine 
writings it comes as no surprise that such language is also found in the Lives of saints. 
Highly educated hagiographers such as Theodoret of Cyrus did not confine themselves 
to merely presenting facts but embellished their accounts with sometimes elaborate 
imagery. A typical example can be found in the biography of the Syrian ascetic Baradatus, 
which forms part of Theodoret’s Religious History: 


£v alt 5€ Ov TO Dyer Tic GQETIISG ODK EX ovvavaßivar tò dQdVNLA, GAAG xóto EQTEL 
kedever megi adt& tod Ópoug tX KEconeda olde yoo Óonv Ker BAómv 


$Aeyuatvovco. tõ cóoo 8uxvoiw. P? 


Being in this very height of virtue he did not let his attitude ascend with him, but 
ordered it to crawl below around the very fringes of the mountain, for he knew 
what great harm is caused by a mind that is swollen with pride. 


Here Theodoret makes the point that the saint had reached spiritual perfection by liken- 
ing this state to the summit of a mountain; and he gives this image a further connotation 
by equating the saint's humility with the foothills of this mountain, a detail that undoubt- 
edly suggested itself to him because the adjective tomewóg does not only mean ‘humble’ 


13 Theodoret of Cyrus, L'histoire des moines de Syrie: ‘Histoire Philothée’, ed. P. Canivet and 
A. Leroy-Molinghen, 2 vols [Sources chrétiennes 234, 257] (Paris 1977-79) II, 222.4-7. 
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but also has the literal sense of ‘low’ and is in this sense often used in conjunction with the 
noun $oóvnuo, which appears in the text.'* 

In Theodoret’s biography of Baradatus this elaborate image appears in the conclud- 
ing section and is clearly distinguished from the preceding account of the life and achieve- 
ments of this saint. However, not all authors kept the literal and metaphorical dimensions 
apart in their writings, as can be seen from a letter that the eleventh-century polymath 
Michael Psellos sent to his friend John Xiphilinos. There Psellos criticises Xiphilinos' 
rejection of Platonic philosophy in favour of Christian contemplation in the following 
manner: 


uÌ Heya oiov tv Eni tod ópovg &vao1ooónv, NSE TOLOAS émi TH TOV AOYOV kata- 
Tovddv: GAN et nod ne neówxg 7) PadvTa™M Kode, Tj páoayé 6wpoooyvia À poxòs 
yis GQENTOS Kai à&rópontoc, ExkEioe kataßàs EvdondYNOOV, nào LEV &ykónov Bip- 
Motg NHETEQOIG TE KAI toig O0paOEv, «oi toig GVAAOYLOLOIs YuLVAGBEIc TH NOTA, 
ott nì tàs &ovAAoytotous yvóosis &váBn8v nca ye getm, LEO’ ongeonoaviac, 
GSEAOE pitate, koi oirjogoc, £oyátn kakia Kabéotnxe.!> 


Do not consider the sojourn on the mountain to be a great thing, and do not revel in 
revelling against the speeches; but if there is anywhere a plain or a very deep hollow 
or a cleft ravine or an ineffable and secret hole of the earth, climb down there and 
hide in it, studying all our books and those of the pagans, and when you have 
first been trained in syllogisms, thus climb up to the types of knowledge that 
cannot be attained through syllogistic reasoning! For, most beloved friend, all 
virtue that is coupled with pride and arrogance is the worst evil. 


In this passage Psellos reminds his addressee that it is impossible to achieve visions of God 
unless one has before engaged in philosophy and then advises him to go back to first prin- 
ciples. This point is made through use of the same metaphorical language that Theodoret 
had employed half a millennium earlier. Indeed, Xiphilinus is the negative counterpart to 
Baradatus: with his pride he has reached the summit whereas regarding his spiritual status 
he is still dwelling at the bottom. However, in this case a literal dimension is added because 
‘the mountain’ mentioned by Psellos not only signifies Xiphilinos’ inner qualities but also 
refers to Mt Olympus in Bithynia where Xiphilinos lived as a monk. Psellos exploits this 
fact to great effect when he asks his addressee to ‘climb down’ not only from his prideful 
attitude but also from the real mountain where he had his cell and to dwell in a low-lying 
place, such as a ravine or a cave, that corresponds to his spiritual status. 

This raises the question: might Byzantine hagiographers not also have played with 
the literal and metaphorical dimensions? In order to find an answer I will turn to an 
episode in the eleventh-century Life of Lazarus of Galesion, a Byzantine holy man who 


14 For tanewov $oóvnio and tarewvoggootvn, cf. e.g. Octoc AovKas. O Bios toô óoíov Aovk tod Eretgubrn, 
ed. D. Z. Sophianos (Athens 1989) 177: Sià taxewodQocbvnes reo BoAnv. 

15 Michael Psellos, Epistola a Giovanni Xipbilino, ed. U. Criscuolo [Hellenica et byzantina neapolitana 
14.] (2nd ed., Naples 1990) 53.85—-92. 
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became the highly successful abbot of a group of monasteries in Western Asia Minor.'® 
Before he rose to such prominence Lazarus had Jed a rather unsettled existence. His 
hagiographer Gregory tells us that he left his home village when he was still a boy and 
that he then drifted through Asia Minor where he visited famous religious shrines.'” 
Such a way of life was not without its dangers: we are told that during his travels 
Lazarus met a monk who promised to take him to Jerusalem but in reality intended to 
sell him into slavery. When the saint was apprised of this plan he is said to have 
reacted in the following manner: 


evdéws ac eiye buys ğxeto Kai Tig EbOeias ExKAivas roo tò nagakeipevov TANGIOV 
Ópog &veA8eiv Eonevdev’ £u SE MAK toUc noónoóong toU ópouc dvta Ù VE toðtov 
kaxoouBé&vev dočápuevos 68 tod &vépyeo0o1 Sik TE TÒ OKÓTOG TÅG VUKTOG O1 TE TÒ 
Aiav tod ópovc &voviec &xotnogv ws ÉAeyev óAnv THY VUKTA YEQOL Kai TOO! TUKTEDOV 
Koi HOM HSN Tis Teas drowyaCovons HSvviyOn £návo adtod dveAGeiv.!? 


He immediately without further ado fled and, having turned away from the straight 
(sc. road) to the nearby mountain, he hurried to climb it. And while he was still in the 
foothills night overtook him, and having begun to climb up he spent, as he said, the 
whole night struggling with hands and feet because of the darkness of the night and 
the extreme steepness of the mountain. And barely when the day was already break- 
ing did he manage to climb over it. 


This passage presents us with a much more elaborate scenario than the examples 
that we have discussed so far. Apart from references to a high and inaccessible mountain 
and its foothills, which have counterparts in Gregory of Nyssa and Theodoret of Cyrus, it 
contains two further motifs: deviation from a straight road, and nightfall at an inoppor- 
tune time. These motifs are already familiar to us from the beginning of the Divine 
Comedy where they were given an allegorical meaning. Is this also the case in the Life 
of Lazarus? Here one could again raise several objections. Firstly, Lazarus’ hagiographer 
. purports to relate a ‘real’ event on the basis of information that was volunteered by the 
saint himself. Secondly, this event takes place in a specific geographical context, the area 
north of the city of Attalia in southern Asia Minor, which is indeed mountainous and thus 
could well have been the setting for the event described in the Life. And thirdly, the devi- 
ation from the road can be explained as a consequence of the situation Lazarus finds 
himself in: as we have seen he is on the run from his would-be slaver and would obviously 
have been in much greater danger of being captured if he had stayed on the road. 


16 Gregorius Monachus, Vita S. Lazari, ed. H. Delehaye, Acta Sanctorum Novembris III (Brussels 1910) 
508-88. On Lazarus cf. e.g. J. Thomas, ‘Documentary evidence from the Byzantine monastic typika for 
the history of the Evergetine Reform Movement’, in M. Mullett and A. Kirby (ed.), The Theotokos Evergetis 
and eleventh-century monasticism [Belfast Byzantine Texts and Translations 6.1] (Belfast 1994) 246-73, 
esp. 249-51. 

17 Cf C. Foss, ‘Pilgrimage in medieval Asia Minor’, DOP 56 (2002) 129-51, esp. 147. 

18 Life of Lazarus of Galesion 9, ed. Delehaye, 511F12-512AS. 
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However, these objections can be overcome when we consider the context in which 
this passage appears. Before he describes the incident which we have been discussing so 
far, the hagiographer gives an account of Lazarus' travels in the company of the monk, 
which contains the following passage: 


6 6€ uova óc OKOALOG Hv, Kai ur BovAÓnevoc 60066 rogeveoðor jov ðè UT] vvá- 
u£vog àix tò novnoóv £8og 0 eixev, ExKivov tfjg eùðeiac óujoxeto KvKAEVOV Ths 
KOOG, ENOLTOV koi ovAAEyov Goto xoi GAAO et TL TAQETYOV adt. 


And the monk who was crooked, and who did not want to travel in a straight line or 
rather could not do so because of the evil habit that he had, turned away from the 
straight (sc. road) and circling traversed the villages, begging and collecting bread 
and whatever else they gave him. 


It is evident that this passage has one feature in common with the following account of 
Lazarus’ flight: like Lazarus, the vagrant monk deviates from the road on which he is tra- 
velling. As before, this behaviour can be explained through practical considerations: the 
monk leaves the highway because the villages where he begs are situated at some distance 
from it. However, in this case the statement that the monk ‘strays from the straight road’ 
is complemented by a reference to his character where ‘not travelling in a straight line’, 
here with the additional qualification ‘crooked’, clearly belongs to the metaphorical level. 
This characterisation, which is based on Proverbs 14:2: ‘he who travels in a straight line 
fears the Lord whereas he who is crooked on his roads will be dishonoured’ (ô nogevd- 
u£vog óg0Gc doPetta1 tòv xópiov: ó bE OKOALaCWV tais óðois ADTOD ATILAOONOETAL), is 
closely related to the life-style of the monk. The participle xvxAeoov, which literally 
means ‘going round in a circle’, points to the noun xvxAevrfs or ‘circler’, a common 
term for vagrant monks whose manner of life was frowned upon in eleventh-century 
Byzantium.”° Thus we can not only conclude that ‘deviation from the straight road’ 
has an allegorical dimension just as it does in Dante’s account but also that it has the 
same — negative — meaning. 

Given the fact that the two passages appear in close vicinity and that in both cases we 
find exactly the same phrase, éxxAivew tic edOEtac, it seems inconceivable that Lazarus’ 
straying from the road does not also have an allegorical dimension. This raises the ques- 
tion: does his behaviour also have a negative connotation and if so what does the criti- 
cism consist of? The answer is provided in the passage that immediately follows 
Lazarus’ exertions in the mountains: 


as 9€ onepavépn tò ópog óðóv tiva TeTOWIWEVTV EDEdV ExogEvETO’ OitHs SE AdTH 
óvo REQUTATODVTL ouvavtü ADT TIC LOVAXOG YNEaIGG Og otüg koi £neQotnioac 


19 Life of Lazarus of Galesion 8, ed. Delehaye, 511D5-10. 

20 Cf. E. Herman, ‘La stabilitas loci nel monarchism bizantino’, OCP 21 (1955) 115-42, with references to 
canonical prohibitions of such a life-style. On attitudes towards non-coenobitic monasticism in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, cf. P. Magdalino, "The Byzantine holy man in the twelfth century’, in S. Hackel (ed.) The 
Byzantine Saint |Studies supplementary to Sobornost 5] (London 1981) 51-66. 
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QUYTOV Kod pov NAVTA TH egi abtoð &neloyev otov Tig poc TH ‘TeQoGdADLA 0000 
Sià 10 véov Tig juxta; ovveBotAeve 5é abt tols Exeivov Aóyotc u&AXov citoar xoi 
wer’ AVTOD Eig tjv adtOd LOVIV dmEABEIV - Tv yóo tivos UKEGS noíuvng 6 yégwv 
TQOECTHG - Kükeice noookogteoijooi EWS OD tò ğ&poßov ék Tig Tikias ost 
ngoocyévntar. l 


When he had climbed over the mountain he found a beaten track and travelled on it. 
And while he was thus wandering alone he met an old monk who stopped and asked 
him and when he had been apprised of his whole background prevented him from 
pursuing the road to Jerusalem because of his youthful age. And he advised him 
rather to yield to his words and to go with him to his monastery — for the elder 
was the superior of a small flock — and to remain there until he would be old 
enough not to have to fear for himself. 


As before, the narrative seems straightforward: once he has got over the mountain 
Lazarus meets an abbot whose community he then enters. Again, however, this does 
not exclude the presence of an allegorical dimension. Indeed, when we compare the 
passage with Dante’s narrative we can see that the abbot is given a role that is similar 
to that of Virgil. Fortunately for us, the passage can be easily decoded. The salient 
feature is that the meeting takes place on another road, which is called the ‘beaten 
track’ (tetgysévn óðóc). In hagiographical literature this expression is often used in a 
metaphorical sense: in the sixth-century Life of Patriarch Eutychius by Eustratius the 
Priest, for example, we read that this saint’s ‘feet were in all respects straight and 
firmly planted, and did not deviate to the right or to the left but walked the beaten 
and royal road’ (toù xa návta óp000c Kai éópoíoug nóðaç ui ExKAivovtas Seb fj 
ópiotegó, BadiCovtas 6& viv teTOMIPEevNV Kai Baouihv 080v).?! Such statements have 
a Biblical basis in Proverbs 4:27: ‘do not stray to the right or to the left’ (ui £xAtvng 
eic TH 65 unde eig tà dQuotega), and Numeri 20:17: ‘we will go by the royal road 
and will not stray to the right or the left’ (65@ Bocuukfi nogevoóueða, odK EKKAWODLEV 
6£51x 0068 £oóvuua). However, the conceptual framework that they express is adopted 
from Greek philosophy: it is the Aristotelian definition of virtue as the happy *medium' 
(u£goótnc) between two equally negative extremes, ‘shortcoming’ (&Aeuyic) and ‘excess’ 
(óneoBoA1).?? This notion was frequently appealed to in discussions about what consti- 
tutes proper monasticism and was usually linked to the coenobitic régime, which was 


presented as a life of moderate asceticism that avoided both laxity and excessive rigour.?? 


21 Eustratius Presbyter, Vita Eutychii Patriarchae Constantinopolitani, ed. C. Laga [Corpus Christianorum, 
Series Graeca 25] (Turnhout 1992) 72.2232-5. 

22 A. Lumpe, 'Kónigsweg', Reallexikon für Antike und Christentum 16 (2006) 216-22, esp. 219, with 
references to Aristotle's Nicomachean Ethics (1103b26 and 1108b10). 

23 Cf.Lumpe, 'Kónigsweg', 22-221, with references to Basil of Caesarea, John Cassian, John Climacus and 
Jerome, cf. also 221-2, on the use of the same framework in the dogmatic discourse. For a more detailed dis- 
cussion cf. F. Taillez, 'aouuxT 656c¢, Les valeurs d'un terme mystique et le prix de son histoire littérale’, OCP 
13 (1947) 299-354. 
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A typical expression of this ideology can be found in the Life of Cyril of Philea where Pro- 
verbs 4:27 is conflated with Numeri 20:17 and is then interpreted as follows: 


pn £xkAivng eig TH Seu uNde cic Ta GQLotEQd, GAA’ 086 Dacuakf] nogedvov: f| yàg 
peta Aóyov EVSLAKEITOG Évógw Ka GtTEVOTNG, BaotAIKN ouv 660g WotE ó d5UkKEITOG 
DEWMIAGLOG Ñ GAOYOs cvykotápaoi &oúupogá eiotv wc £xorépoOev ragà Aóyov 
yivópeva. 


Do not stray to the right or to the left but go by the royal road for well-discerning 
and reasonable indigence and straightened conditions is a royal road. Accordingly 
undiscerning self-imposed hardships and unreasonable concessions {to the body] 
are unprofitable because they happen against reason on either side [of the royal 
road]. 


This passage, which is itself a quotation from an earlier text,” links the golden mean 
to the use of ‘discretion’ (6uxxg1oic) and ‘reason’ (Adyos), which determine what is suit- 
able for human beings in general and for the specific needs of individuals.”° 

There can be no doubt that the narrative in the Life of Lazarus is meant to be under- 
stood in this way. The coenobitic life-style is represented by the abbot who as we have 
seen happens to stand on a ‘beaten track’. And since the ‘straight road’ has the same con- 
notations as the ‘beaten track’ one can argue that the vagrant monk and the young 
Lazarus both deviate from such a life-style but that they do so in opposite directions: 
the former is too lax and is therefore simply going round in circles whereas the latter 
is too fervent in his desire to ascend the ‘mountain’ of spiritual perfection.” That this 
behaviour may be linked to asceticism is suggested through the portrayal of the 
vagrant as a glutton and through the characterisation of Lazarus’ struggles as nvxtevew, 
which literally means ‘boxing’ and refers to athletic contests but which was commonly 
used by Christian authors as a metaphor for ascetic endeavour.?? 

If we accept this interpretation we must consider the possibility that the other fea- 
tures in the account of Lazarus’ flight also have allegorical meanings even if they are 
not made explicit, just as it is the case in the Divine Comedy. The hagiographer mentions 
two reasons why the ascent is so difficult, ‘the exceeding steepness of the mountain’ (tò 
Aiav tod dQous c&vavtes), and ‘the darkness of the night’ (tò oxdto¢ tfi vuxtòs). We have 


24 Nicholas Kataskepenos, La vie de saint Cyrille le Philéote, moine Byzantin (+ 1110), ed. É. Sargologos 
[Subsidia Hagiographica 39] (Brussels 1964) 86. 

25 Climax, Scholion ad gradum 26.2, MPG 88, col. 1093A7-10. 

26 There is a vast literature on the topic of discretion. Cf. e.g. E. Scholl, "The Mother of Virtues: Discretio', 
Cistercian Studies Quarterly 36 (2001) 389—401. 

27 Cf. eg. the criticism of ‘unambitious’ monks in Nicetas Stethatos, Physicorum Capitum Centuria 11.83, 
MPG 120, col. 940D2—4: 6 dei negi tò aùtò otpedóuevosc koi ui] nopgoetégo xvwnfivoa BovXóuevoc Tjitóvo TH 
REQL THV ENXaviv Ext TÒ abtd Kivovpevo Éotkev. 

28 Cf. e.g. Evagrius Ponticus, Tractatus ad Eulogium 14, MPG 79, col. 1109D15: 6 8& tà ngoonecóvta NEON 
muKktevov éxxowat. This use of terms referring to athletic contests was, of course, inspired by the Apostle Paul 
who often uses them in his Letters, cf. e.g. I Corinthians 9:26: oftms muxtedo ós ook &éoa 6éoov. 
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already come across the motif of the steep mountain in Gregory of Nyssa’s allegorical 
interpretation of Mt Sinai. In itself it is, of course, not negative: it only becomes so if 
one is not ready for the task as is the case with Lazarus who overestimates his abilities.?? 
I would suggest that this aspect of the story is alluded to in the reference to the dark night, 
which falls when Lazarus starts his climb and only lifts when he reaches the top. This 
detail has a counterpart in the Divine Comedy where Dante is also overtaken by darkness 
and there it has an evident negative connotation since it is closely linked to his going 
astray. In order to establish whether a similar reading is possible for the Life of | 
Lazarus we need to turn to Greek texts where the metaphorical dimension is made expli- 
cit. An obvious starting point is Proverbs 2:13, a criticism of those ‘who leave the straight 
ways, to walk in the ways of darkness’ (oi éykatoAudvtes 06006 evOeiac Tod nogEvOFVvaL 
v OS0i¢ oxdtovs). This passage was often quoted in Byzantine spiritual literature where it 
was conflated with Proverbs 4:27.°° As a rule ‘darkness’ is there equated with ‘lack of 
discretion’ (&éiaxgioia) just as ‘discretion’ (Owxxoioig) is routinely linked to ‘light’ 
($éc).?? This takes us back to the ‘golden mean’: we have already seen in the passage 
from the Life of Cyril of Philea that extreme asceticism is linked to a *lack of discretion'. 
It is likely that these are not the only features in the passage that have an allegorical 
meaning.?? However, the aim of this article is not to undertake an exhaustive analysis 
but rather to demonstrate that Byzantine saints' Lives can be read as allegories. Therefore 
I will instead turn to another text, the Life of Cyril of Philea, in order to show that the 


29 Cf. Gregory of Nyssa, Life of Moses, 11.161, ed. Musurillo, 83-4.4-10, where Gregory says that those 
who try to climb the mountain ‘unwashed’ (&nAvto), i.e., without proper preparation, and through ‘irrational 
sense perception’ (tjv &Aoyov oío8now), will be stoned and shot. Gregory infers this from Exodus 19:12-14 
where God warns that beasts will be stoned if they approach Mt Sinai and has Moses tell the Israelites to wash 
their clothes. 

30 Cf. e.g. Pseudo-Ephraem, Sermones paraenetici ad monachos Aegypti 40, ed. K.G. Phrantzoles, Hosiou 
Ephraim tou Syrou erga MI (Salonica 1990) 164—-5.1-12. 

31 Cf. e.g. Pseudo-Athanasius, Epistula II ad Castorem 4, MPG 28, col. 888D6-7: tods oovmotóóets &Ktivas 
Tlic Staxgicews, and 896C4-5: tod yàg nvebpatos cris gyñs oxorícavtog Ti 9u&votav oŬte ówxkolognc OAc... 
£v tyiv £üpseOrjoe con. 

32 Here I will only mention the detail that Lazarus is struggling ‘with his hands and feet’ (yeooi Kai nooi). 
This information again seems straightforward: when one climbs a steep hill it is safest to go down on all fours 
as it affords one a better grip. However, again this does not exclude the presence of further connotations. 
Readers are reminded that for human beings such behaviour is anomalous — they usually only use their 
feet to move from one place to another — whereas it is the usual way of movement for animals. This obser- 
vation, however, points to the framework of the ‘golden mean’. In the quotation from the Life of Cyril of 
Philea want and excess are both explained as the result of a ‘lack of discretion’ (&6wxowoto), which is in 
turn caused by ‘lack of reason’ (&Aoyia). This state of affairs, however, reduces human beings to the state 
of animals since ‘reason’ was considered to be the quality that distinguished human beings from beasts. There- 
fore one could argue that the hagiographer added this feature in order to liken Lazarus to quadrupeds, which 
are often referred to as ‘irrational beasts’ (&GAoya C@a). This is all the more likely as references to animals in 
Scripture are often interpreted as statements about the irrational parts of the soul, which human beings have in 
common with animals, cf. above note 28. 
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author of the Life of Lazarus was not alone in encoding a metaphorical dimension into 
his narrative. 

Cyril of Philea was a twelfth-century solitary in Byzantine Thrace who had a large 
following, including members of the ruling family and important religious figures such 
as the monk Nicholas Kataskepenos, who later became his hagiographer.?? As is custom- 
ary for a hagiographer Nicholas presents his audience with an account of Cyril's life from 
his birth until his old age when the following mishap befell the saint: 


£v d€ 1 EvevnKkoote ato0 néunto EtEL týs Tyaktog Tv oov TH YNQEL koi TH odo 
LLUKQOV voonAevóuevog: £&Aiv odv £v &ogAtjvo vorti Tis KEAANS 100 x 0001 tò 0609 
avtod - dnetye 6& ó tónos Ek Tijg kÉAAmg Gori AiBov Born - Ev TH Unootp£ósiv 
dftyex Eavtdv petà Tic OGBSov koi eüpiokev £v 16 SeEW éger tic tipov åkávðas 
yovdedc, dic KataKoAOLOGv OndAEoE tijv KEAAQV Kai TOAAK konuxoog oUx Tjouvfien 
evoeiv aùtThv. tÉAoc 5é £&orkoAov06v tais AKavOaIc &vépn eic THY xopudrv TOD ure- 
vog Kai £opOv 10v þoayuòv adtod éSenAóywy EEatovioas 62 Kai pT) Svvdpevds t 
dramedEac8o1 nQoceee ty én’ abt Kai lotto Éoc Od ExQovoe tò EVAOV cio povňc 
Kat’ oikovopiav 5€ 6700 anhAGev ó nans adtod Kai uN Eveov adtOv Ev TH KEAAN 
EKOAEGE TOs KSEAGOUS Kai AUPdvtEs 6o. iiA notè EdOOV otóv iotépEVOV £v TH 
days Kai émrotne Copevov TH OG BSW adT0d Kai uù Svvépevov ös $0&y6o090o1 7^ 


In the ninety-fifth year of his life he was, apart from being old, also somewhat infirm 
in his body. Having gone out, then, from his cell in a moonless night in order to pass 
water — the place was about a stone’s throw away from the cell —, he guided himself 
with the staff on his way back and found on the right side of the path thick thorns, 
which he followed and thereby lost his cell. And despite much toil he could not find 
it. Finally following the thorns he ascended to the pinnacle of the vineyard, and 
having found its fence he took leave of his senses. Feeling weak and not being 
able to do anything he slumped on it. And he stood there until the board of the mon- 
astery was sounded. According to the dispensation of God his disciple went out and, 
when he did not find him in his cell, called the brethren and after they had grabbed 
lamps they finally found him standing on the fence and leaning on his staff and not 
able to make a sound at all. 


On the ‘historical’ level this narrative is evidently quite different from the one that 
we have discussed so far. While Lazarus is a run-away adolescent en route to Jerusalem, 
Cyril is an ancient hermit who lives out his days in the monastery of his brother where he 
is being cared for. Moreover, whereas Lazarus runs away from a highway because he is in 
danger of being enslaved, the context in the Life of Cyril is much more mundane: the saint 
loses his bearings on his way to his cell after he has relieved himself in the nearby latrine 
of the monastery. Nevertheless, the two stories have several motifs in common: like 


33 On Cyril cf. M. Kaplan, ‘In search of St Cyril’s Philea’, in M. Mullett and A. Kirby (ed.), Work and 
Worship at the Theotokos Evergetis [Belfast Byzantine Texts and Translations 6.2] (Belfast 1997) 213-21. 
34 Life of Cyril of Philea 54.2, ed. Sargologos, 256-7. 
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Lazarus, Cyril strays from the path he is on and laboriously climbs up to the top of an 
incline in the middle of a dark night where he is eventually found by somebody else. 

This suggests that this narrative, too, has an allegorical dimension and that this 
dimension again gives it a negative meaning. Fortunately for us, this hypothesis can be 
confirmed through comparison with a passage in an earlier part of the text where 
Cyril tells the following story to a visitor: 


dévdgov EpvtevoEV ó Eds nrauuéyeðeç HO&vOV EWS 100 ObEeavOd: KEKtNTAL 8& TODG 
KaQnods àei8oAeio Kai rapnAAoyuévoug Ev yàg TO SEE koi EVWVOUM éget THV 


KaTO koi uécov kapnóv naganeryaci daovOon. 77 


God planted a huge tree that reached unto heaven. It possesses choice fruits that 
sprout forever. And on the right and left sides of the fruits of lower and middle 
levels thorns are affixed. 


This passage shows marked similarities with the episode we have discussed so far: 
the phrase ‘for in the right ... part... of the fruits there are thorns’ (év yoo tO etið 
... HEQEL t&v ... KUQTHOV raponentyoot &ğkavðor) that we find here has an almost literal 
parallel in the sentence ‘in the right part of the path he found thick thorns’ (etgioKev 
£v 1) SeEw péger tfjg toiov &kdvOac xovópéc), which describes how the ancient saint 
loses his way. However, in this case it is clearly part of an allegory where the fruit-tree 
symbolises the ascent of the monk to perfection. This dimension is made explicit by 
Cyril when his visitor then asks what the allegory is supposed to signify. Cyril explains 
that the thorns, which grow to the right and the left of the fruits, are ‘the excesses and 
shortcomings regarding the commandments of God’ (ai bregPorai Kai &AXeiyelwg 
... tGv EvtOAGV 100 BE0d).°° There can thus be no doubt that the later account of the 
saint's mishap also has a negative meaning and that it is linked to ‘excessive behaviour’. 

This raises the question: where did Cyril err? At first it appears that he has done 
nothing wrong because the author states that when he had recovered 'Cyril told us 
how the temptation had happened to him because of the molestation of demons and 
their great envy’ (8ujyrjooxo uïv næs £x Samovikiic Exnoeias Kai tod TOAAOD $06vov 
otv ov BéBnkev ox ó newacuóc).?" This gives the impression that the mishap was 
caused by outside interference, and Nicholas does not seem to disagree with this 
interpretation. However, a closer look suggests that the matter is not so straightforward 
and that the saint has brought this on himself. The first indication that this may be the 
case is found at the end of the episode that has been quoted above. There it is said 
that the saint was so badly affected ‘because he was chilled from the great cold, 
wearing only one garment, and being old and infirm’ (&nenóyn yàg nò tod noAXo0 
yoyous, uovoxitov dv, Kai yéoov Kai &o9evrig).?? This establishes a close link between 


35 Life of Cyril of Philea 46.5, ed. Sargologos, 215. 
36 Life of Cyril of Philea 46.8, ed. Sargologos, 217. 
37 Life of Cyril of Philea 54.2, ed. Sargologos, 257. 
38 Life of Cyril of Philea 54.2, ed. Sargologos, 257. 
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the saint's condition and his insufficient clothing. A look at the wider context shows that 
this is a leitmotif in Nicholas' account of the last years of the saint. This account takes the 
form of a meticulous chronicle of Cyril's physical decline, into which longer episodes are 
inserted.?? Right from the start this decline is said to be caused by two factors, ‘by great 
old age and by unrelenting asceticism’ (dnd tod 10AA00 yhews Kai trjg &vevóótov &oxn- 
oewc).*° This theme is then taken up again in the following chapters. Before he narrates 
the mishap of the saint in the vineyard the author states how he visited Cyril ‘and when I 
found him ailing and lying on an uncomfortable mattress, I entreated him to put hay on 
top of his cover, so as to have a little respite from the excessive harshness’ (óc 6& ebgov 
&o0evoüvta xoi EV ATOQAKANTO oipouvii keiuevov, topgkóAeoo. £ueivot £xóvo toU 
wodiov adtod xdQtov, Gnas ukoóv twa åváravo er ék tig Gyo oxAnoómmtoc).!! 
And immediately afterwards we hear that from then on Cyril was ill and that ‘after 
long entreaties we barely persuaded him to moderate his fasting regime so as to eat 
fish and wine’ (noAAG nogaKoAgoavtes abtov WOAIs éngioopev KaTOADCAL Eis i~Odv Kai 
olvov).*7 

The saint’s dilemma is obvious: his old age no longer allows him to adhere to the 
rigorous asceticism without endangering his life. Byzantine audiences would have been 
familiar with this theme because it surfaced in a contemporary debate about whether 
or not monks should moderate their behaviour according to their age and health. In 
the Life of Cyril this debate is alluded to in a long speech of the saint to his disciple in 
which he explains that it is the intention that counts and not the actual practice.*# 
This speech sits ill with Cyril’s own behaviour and is without doubt a reflection of the 
views of the hagiographer and not of the saint himself. 

Therefore one can argue that Nicholas uses the episode of the saint’s mishap on his 
way back from the latrine in order to criticise his hero in a roundabout fashion.^^ By 
having him stray to the right of the path and then climb up an incline he could indicate 
that the saint's behaviour was excessive, and by letting this happen on a moonless night 
he could insinuate that Cyril suffered from a lack of discretion, which prevented him from 
seeing what was good for him. 5 

Accordingly, the nocturnal travails of the ancient Cyril can be regarded as the 
counterpart of the troubles of the young Lazarus: both saints adhere to an extreme 


39 Life of Cyril of Philea 53-55, ed. Sargologos, 249-262. Two narratives are intercalated: the story under 
discussion and an elaborate account of a demonic vision, cf. Life of Cyril of Philea 53, ed. Sargologos, 249-55. 
40 Life of Cyril of Philea 53.1, ed. Sargologos, 249. 

41 Life of Cyril of Philea 54.1, ed. Sargologos, 255-6. 

42 Life of Cyril of Philea 54.3, ed. Sargologos, 257-8. 

43 Life of Cyril of Philea 54.1, ed. Sargologos, 256. 

44 It may not be coincidental that the account of the saint’s last years is immediately preceded by a caution- 
ary tale about excessive asceticism, cf. Life of Cyril of Philea 52, ed. Sargologos, 245-8. 

45 Cf e.g. Maximus, Gnostic Centuries 11.33, MPG 90, col. 1140C1-D2 where the moon is interpreted as a 
symbol of ‘natural discretion’ ($vowr| 6uxxgioi), which gives off a ‘measured light’ (665 oúupetgov). 
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life-style that is inappropriate for their age and their specific circumstances, which then 
accounts for the similarities between the two episodes. 

At this point we can conclude that like the Italian poet Dante Byzantine hagiogra- 
phers of the eleventh and twelfth centuries gave their writings an allegorical dimension. 
Moreover, it seems that both Dante and the hagiographers shared an allegorical language 
in which single features such as the ‘straight road’ have fixed positive and negative con- 
notations that reflect a particular value system. However, at least for the Byzantine world 
this second conclusion needs to be considerably modified. As we have seen, the allegorical 
narrative about the tree of God, which Cyril of Philea tells his visitor, speaks of fruits to 
which thorns adhere both on the left and on the right sides, an image that clearly 
expresses the concept that virtue is to be found in the middle between two equally nega- 
tive extremes. However, when we look closer, we find that Cyril speaks at this point only 
about the fruits that are found at the lower and middle branches of the tree. This is a refer- 
ence to the stages of spiritual ascent, which lead from an introductory level to an 
advanced level and then finally to the level of perfection. Accordingly, this last level is 
described at the end of the speech: 


THs SE KOEVOTIs oi KAETOL OD KEKTHVTAL TL AUAODV ... loTATAL 62 «sc. tò SEVEQOV> EV 
tonm Éxovu v uèv TO EvovouM uéoet CoHSec xoc év © eiow návta tH iófoXo 
Coa, év È tõ Sebő péQer otevýv twa óðòv Kai teOXuiuévnv fjv onéógiSev ò Beòs 
toic SovAorg adtod.*° 


The fruits of the top do not have anything distressful in them. ... And (sc. the tree) 
stands in a place that has in the right part dark chaos in which are all the venomous 
animals, and in the left part a narrow and difficult road, which God has shown to his 
servants. 


In this passage we also find juxtaposition between the elements ‘in the left part’ (£v 
p£v TH eòovóuo éget) and ‘in the right part’ (£v 62 tõ Set eget), but the framework in 
which they appear is completely different: now only the left is described in negative terms 
whereas the right is considered positive and indeed more so than the tree itself, which 
takes the middle position. This reminds us that in the Byzantine monastic discourse the 
‘golden mean’ was not a universally recognised value system and that many people 
regarded excessive asceticism as the true pinnacle of monastic life. In this alternative 
framework ‘straying to the right’ would be an entirely positive behaviour. Accordingly 
we find reinterpretations of the Biblical quotations on which the concept of the 
‘golden mean’ was based. An example for such reinterpretation comes from the ninth- 
century Life of Theophanes Confessor by Patriarch Methodius: ‘Praised be his turning 
to righteousness and his expansion on the right side, which no longer has Solomon’s 
rebuke not to deviate to the right or to the left because the right is not a deceptive 
right but is the true right’ (© emxAioews 1 aio xoi ém tõ Sebi) nooo0£ceoG owr 
Exovons énitwiav Ett coAouóvtelov tod uù ExkAivet SEs  evovopa Su tò uù £v 


46 Life of Cyril of Philea 46.3, ed. Sargologos, 215. 
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dnc civar Se€vov GAN’ èv AnOeia. neQukévou SeE1v).*” Passages such as this suggest that 
Nicholas Kataskepenos tried to reconcile the two frameworks by limiting the validity of 
the concept of the ‘golden mean’ to the lower and middle stages of monastic life so as to 
ensure proper socialisation into monastic life and at the same time to create space for 
exceptional figures such as Cyril of Philea himself.*? 

That the same motifs can have negative and positive connotations, depending on the 
views of the hagiographer, is evident from the ninth-century Life of Euarestus of Kokor- 
obion. There the nocturnal exploits of the saint and his companion Eubiotus are narrated 
in the following manner: 


pete yàg tHVSE Thy gav kúro xoi où Kat’ EdvBEIaV THY KaTAYwYHV TEQINECAY Oquoc 
£i nov 8£ koi otevonóc uc onfjo5ev £yxóápotog fj YOQIOV KOIAMpA ETEQOV, EV TODTOIG 
Epoitwv ExkAivovtes, tov kónov &yav énueivovteg tod Badiopatoc. * 


For after this hour they went around together in the abode in a circle and not in a 
straight fashion; if there was somewhere a slanted lane or another depression of 
the place, they went into them, deviating, increasing very much the toil of the 
walking. 


In this passage the saints’ movements within the monastic compound are described in 
astonishing detail. Indeed, features such as the juxtaposition between circular movement 
and movement in a straight line seem to be redundant if we assume that the author had 
merely wished to give a straightforward account of events. However, this impression of 
redundancy disappears when we consider the metaphorical connotations of the various 
terms and phrases. Such connotations are particularly evident in the case of the verb èx- 
xAivew, which is followed by &yav énuteivew, a phrase that brings to mind the formula 
‘extremely intensive asceticism’ (&yav éxitetapévn coKxnoic), which often occurs in 
Byzantine texts.°? But does this mean that such behaviour is seen in a critical light? 
Here one needs to extend the discussion to the places into which the two saints are 
said to have turned: they are identified as ‘lane’ (otevwndc) and ‘depression’ (koiA@pa). 
Both of these terms have positive connotations: otevwndc conjures up the Biblical 
image of the ‘narrow road’ (otevi ó8óc) on which the chosen walk,>! and KoiA@po., can 


47 Methodius of Constantinople, Vita S. Theophanis Confessoris, ed. V. V. Latysev [Zapiski rossijkoj aka- 
demii nauk. viii. ser. po istoriko-filologiéeskomu otdeleniju 13.4] (St Petersburg 1918) 7.14-19. 

48 For similar attempts at reconciling the two models in Late Antiquity cf. Lumpe, "Kónigsweg', 220. It 
needs to be said, however, that Nicholas seems to be confused for in the following interpretation of the 
narrow path on the ‘right side’ he again introduces the framework of the ‘golden mean’, cf. Life of Cyril 
of Philea 46.8, ed. Sargologos, 218. 

49 C. Van de Vorst, ‘La vie de s. Évariste, higouméne à Constantinople’, AB 41 (1923) 287-325, 
esp. 304.30-3. 

50 Cf. e.g. John Chrysostom, Ad populum Antiochenum, MPG 49, col. 19D: ac xoi eig do8EvEelav £ungogiv 
ék tijg äyav oKANnQayayias Kai Enitetapevns vnoteiac. 

51 A passage where otevi| 686¢ and otevænóç appear side by side can be found in John Chrysostom, Eclogae, 
MPG 63, col. 871. 
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be understood as a reference to humility: as we have seen Michael Psellos states in his 
letter to John Xiphilinos that the addressee should come down from the lofty heights 
of Mt Olympus and hide away wherever there is ‘a plain or a very deep depression, or 
a cleft ravine or a hole in the ground’ (reduc Ñ PabvtémM xou, À ddoayE 6wpooyvio 
fi woxds fic) in order to rid himself of his overweening pride.” Thus one could argue 
that the ‘deviation from the straight road’ and the concept of extreme asceticism with 
which it is associated are given a positive meaning through appeal to the argument 
that the ideal of moderation only applies to the average monk and by insinuating that 
despite their hardships the saints remained humble, a point that had already been 
made explicitly in the immediately preceding sentence.?? 

Such a scenario is not as far-fetched as it might first seem: after all, exegetes of the 
Bible were used to interpreting the same features in both positive and negative ways," 
and there is no reason to exclude off-hand that hagiographers did not anticipate such 
an approach from their readers and write their texts accordingly. It is evident that one 
would need to analyse a much wider range of texts in order to arrive at a better under- 
standing of this ‘subterranean’ discourse and its relevance for the debate about the proper 
monastic life-style. The aim of this short article has been much more modest, namely to 
show that like Dante Byzantine hagiographers did encode an allegorical dimension into 
their texts and that they did so in order to make value judgements that complement expli- 
cit evaluations of the behaviour of saints. 


52 See above note 15. 

53 Cf. Life of Euarestus of Kokorobion 10, ed. Van de Vorst, 304.27—9: iva pt pavegóv tti yévntor Tis 
otv cyeunvias 10 EmmSevue. KavtedOEev Kevodoziacs PAGBHV ook AnogEdEovta. 

54 For allegorical interpretations in bonam partem and in malam partem cf. e.g. P. Lee Gauch and 
J. Whitman, Interpretation and Allegory: antiquity to the modern period (Leiden 2003) 393. 
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of the close readings a tortuous experience. A friendly English proofreader would have ironed out 
further difficulties. Even so and despite the unpersuasive and tangled complexity of some of the 
analysis, the book amply proves its thesis; while showing a preference for Elytis approach to 
translation, the author sensitively demonstrates Seferis’ skill at creatively absorbing his translation 
activity into original poetry. Overall, this is an impressive work of scholarship, which marries 
cogent theoretical reflection with an exuberant love of close textual analysis. It should change 
the way we think about Seferis and Elytis as translators. 


John Kittmer 
King’s College, London 


Artemis Cooper, Patrick Leigh Fermor: An Adventure. London: John Murray, 2011. Pp. 448. 


When her life of Patrick Leigh Fermor was launched, Artemis Cooper declared that ‘at a time 
when men were defined by their war, Paddy’s DSO shone with a dazzling lustre’. This decoration 
had been awarded in immediate recognition of his pivotal role in the kidnapping of General 
Heinrich Kreipe on Crete in April 1944. Thanks to William Stanley Moss's 1950 account, Ill 
Met by moonligbt, and the subsequent over-the-top Powell and Pressburger film, starring Dirk 
Bogarde as Leigh Fermor, this dashing exploit, whose military purpose remains difficult to 
fathom, constitutes the sum of most people's knowledge of wartime resistance in Greece. Charac- 
teristically, Michael Powell subsequently wrote that no foreigner, with the exception of Byron, had 
so captured the love and imagination of the Greeks. A curious aspect of the film, given that it 
records the derring-do of two die-hard anti-communists, is that the musical score was composed 
by Mikis Theodorakis. 

Leigh Fermor and Billy Moss were pillars of a small, rakish group of special forces operatives 
who let off steam, following often extremely hazardous missions in the Balkans, in a Cairo 
mansion they called Tara (surely named after the Tara Plantation in Margaret Mitchell's Gone 
with the Wind, the film of which had been released in 1939, rather than, as Cooper suggests, 
the legendary seat of the High Kings of Ireland). Here, in an ambience redolent of the Arabian 
Nights, they consumed bathfuls of industrial alcohol laced with prunes; dined at Christmas on 
turkey stuffed with benzedrine and, in the manner of Waugh's county families, bayed for 
broken glass. 

As the two set off on their mission they spoke openly of the plan to kidnap a German general. 
Other denizens of Tara did not take such talk seriously, but the Cairo HQ of the Special Oper- 
ations Executive had indeed given the go ahead for the operation, despite internal opposition. 
Bickham Sweet-Escott, a senior figure in SOE, was fiercely opposed on the grounds that such 
an escapade would serve no military objective and was certain to give rise to reprisals against civi- 
lians by German forces that had demonstrated an extreme brutality both on Crete and in mainland 
Greece. It would appear that the senior SOE officer in Crete, the classicist T.J. Dunbabin, also had 
doubts about the wisdom of the operation, as did SIS's man on the island, Ralph Stockbridge. 
Moreover, General Friedrich-Wilhelm Müller, who had been responsible for the worst atrocities 
on the island (he was executed as a war criminal in 1947) had by this time been transferred, while 
NS AER Kreipe, was so unpopular that his officers broke open the champagne to celebrate his 
abduction. 

The kidnapping was carried out with great panache and sang froid, ‘very cool, very English’, 
as the Observer once put it, but it is difficult to argue with the view of M.R.D. Foot, who knew as 
much as anyone about SOE, that the kidnap was ‘a tremendous jape.’ The feared reprisals duly 
occurred, although the degree to which these were provoked by the ‘Hussar stunt’, as Kreipe 
himself called it, or by other acts of defiance on the part of a rebellious populace has been contested 
ever since. Understandably, Leigh Fermor himself was always sensitive about the reprisal issue, but 
his efforts to ensure that civilians were spared were doomed, inevitably perhaps, to failure. 
Cooper, in a display of loyalty to her subject, too readily accepts the view that the Germans 
used the abduction of Kreipe as mere *window dressing' to justify the ensuing savagery, when 
their real motive was to cover their imminent withdrawal to the west of the island as the liberation 
of Greece loomed, and to implicate their troops in atrocities so that they could expect no 
mercy from the Cretans if they were tempted to surrender or desert. But Leigh Fermor himself 
recorded that, immediately after the kidnap, leaflets were dropped threatening the razing of vil- 
lages and severe punishment of the civilian population if the general was not released within 
three days. 
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Hugh Dalton, who as Minister of Economic Warfare was initially responsible for the overall 
direction of SOE, surprisingly listed the kidnapping in his memoirs as one of SOE’s major achieve- 
ments. Another SOE operative, Julian Amery, called it one of the most spectacular operations of 
the entire war, an absurd judgement. Sweet-Escott’s misgivings about the enterprise, which almost 
led to his being charged E insubordination, proved to be entirely justified. There were other 
SOE coups de main in Greece, notably the extraordinary feat of the destruction of the Asopos 
railway viaduct in June 1943, which made a much greater contribution to the war effort, 
but these did not bring instant fame to their protagonists. 

In May 1972, almost thirty years after the kidnap, Leigh Fermor took part in a Greek ‘This is 
Your Life’ type programme broadcast on YENED, the armed forces TV channel. This brought 
together a number of his Cretan comrades-in-arms, together, surprisingly, with Kreipe himself. 
The issue of reprisals was not raised. By this time, Leigh Fermor was living much of the time in 
the Mani peninsula in the south of the Peloponnese, a region of Greece which had a long tradition 
of blood feuds (and the associated Mediterranean pele towers), resistance to Ottoman rule, and 
piracy, about which he had written evocatively, entertainingly and eruditely in The Mani 
(1958). It is not surprising that he should have stayed in Greece, keeping a low profile, during 
the Colonels’ dictatorship, but it was surely somewhat tactless to have taken part in such a 
programme while Greece was labouring under an absurd and bitterly unpopular dictatorship. 

Leigh Fermor had famously traded verses from Horace's Soracte ode with Kreipe, during 
their adic trek to the south coast of the island, before being evacuated by boat to Egypt 
after almost three weeks on the run. Cooper reprints Leigh Fermor’s translation of the ode that 
had appeared in the King’s School, Canterbury magazine in 1930. This was a remarkable effort 
fora fica year old schoolboy, and was a portent of his subsequent brilliant career as a writer. 

Artemis Cooper is an old liy friend of Leigh Fermor, as was her grandmother, Lady Diana 
Cooper, and as is her father, John jus Norwich. This gave her the opportunity to spend ‘days on 
end in the company of one of the kindest, funniest and most interesting people on earth.’ But this 
excellent book is no mere hagiography. 

Leigh Fermor's most famous literary offerings, A Time of Gifts (1977) and Between the 
Woods and tbe Water (1986), were published some half a century after the events they purported 
to describe took place. They afford an account of his famous walk across Europe to Constantino- 
ple in the mid-1930s on which he pegs vignettes of days, weeks, in one case years, spent among a 
decaying East European aristocracy a few years before its world was turned upside down in the 
aftermath of the Second World War. 

Cooper is surely correct in categorising his travel writing as involving the ‘interplay of 
Paddy’s memory and his imagination.’ The contemporary evidence of his travels was in the 
form of a somewhat sketchy day retrieved after the war from Princess Balasha Cantacuzene, 
some sixteen years older than he and with whom he had a long affair in the years before the out- 
break of the war. This, Cooper records, was ‘often snobbish, sometimes patronizing.’ 

Unlike Compton Mackenzie, who recorded his activities in Greece during the First World 
War on behalf of British Intelligence in three volumes, Leigh Fermor never claimed to have 
total recall from the age of two. Cooper demonstrates a healthy scepticism about the degree to 
which much of what he wrote, and, indeed, often over-wrote, is based on actual events rather 
than on a fertile imagination, reinforced by a highly retentive memory and prodigious subsequent 
reading in a wide variety of languages. Such a wealth of often recondite learning and linguistic 
expertise would, indeed, be scarcely credible in a young man, not yet twenty, however precocious. 
It is small wonder that he recoiled from the effort of producing the promised third volume of the 
intended trilogy on his great walk, a version of which is soon to be published. 

His Exo books of travel in Greece, Mani: Travels in the Southern Peloponnese (1958) and 
Roumeli: Travels in Northern Greece (1966) are much more grounded in actuality and were com- 
posed within a much shorter time after the journeys which gave rise to them. As with the Eastern 
Europe described in A Time of Gifts and Between the Woods and the Water, the Greece he so 
affectionately and learnedly describes has in large measure disappeared. Horn gramophones are 
no longer be found in cafés and the Sarakatsans, black cloaked nomadic sheepherders, living in 
thatched huts, are now integrated into Greek society. Far from being the marginalised group, 
which Leigh Fermor encountered in the 1950s and early 60s, Sarakatsan ancestry is now some- 
thing to be proud of. Such Greek shepherds as survive these days alert the police to rustlers on 
their mobile phones. Leigh Fermor clearly regretted the passing in early postwar Greece of a 
culture that he had first encountered in the 1930s, but he could not be serious in arguing that 
tourism in the 1960s constituted the most serious invasion of the country since the time of Xerxes. 

Rodis Rouphos, the Greek diplomat and litterateur, was dubious about Leigh Fermor’s 
championing of Giorgos Psychoundakis, one of his courageous and indefatigable wartime 
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comrades, whose wartime memoirs he translated as The Cretan Runner (1955). The Greek orig- 
inal seems never to have seen the light of day. But he warmed to Leigh Fermor’s famous 
*Helleno-Romaic dilemma’ about which he wrote in Roumeli. This posits a dichotomy in every 
Greek between the Hellene and the Romios, between those who look to Greece’s classical past 
and those whose cultural horizons lay in the Christian, Byzantine Empire. This, Roufos wrote, 
was ‘one of the best analyses of the psyche of the Greeks in modern times that I have ever read.’ 

Occasionally Cooper lapses into the language of Jennifer’s Diary, e.g. ‘For this Diana 
[Cooper] had to thank her friend Pamela Churchill who was having an aRar with [Stavros] 
Niarchos (after her break-up with Elie de Rothschild, and before her marriage to Leland 
Hayward).’ We are told that the highlight of the 1952 season for Paddy and Joan Eyres 
Monsell, whom Leigh Fermor was subsequently to marry, was the ‘unbelievably rowdy’ Black 
and White Ball at Longleat. They stayed with the Marquess of Bath and his wife Daphne, in 
‘a wild party which included David and Virginia Tennant, Henrietta Moraes, Xan [Fielding, a 
fellow SOE operative in Crete] and Paddy, Lucian Freud and Kitty Epstein.’ 

At times, too, we learn a little too much about Leigh Fermor’s energetic love life. One of his 
many conquests was Ricki Huston, the estranged fourth wife of the film director John Huston. In 
her words, ‘most men are just take, take, take — but with Paddy it’s give, give, give.’ It was Ricki 
Huston who had once rescued him from a brawl at the Kildare Hunt Ball. Paddy, fired up by one 
of Oonagh, Lady Oranmore and Browne’s hornet-sized but otherwise unidentified pills, asked, 
shades of Oscar Wilde, one of the burly huntsmen if he and his pink-coated fellows were in the 
habit of buggering the foxes they had cornered. Joining in the ensuing ruckus, a true donnybrook, 
was the sister-in-law of The McGillicuddy of the Reeks, who with a beringed fist landed a mighty 
biff on Paddy, which needed stitches administered during a nocturnal visit to a Dublin surgeon. 

The Daily Telegraph may have been exaggerating when it hailed Leigh Fermor as ‘one of the 
few genuine Renaissance figures produced by Britain in the 20th century’. Other tributes have 
been even more fulsome. A recent book published in Greece and subtitled The Last English 
Hero lauded him as the greatest travel writer in the world. Artemis Cooper clearly has great 
admiration for Leigh Fermor. But she manages to avoid such hyperbole and has clearly caught 
the measure of the man in a fine biography. 


Richard Clogg 
St. Antony’s College, Oxford 
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the relationship between Kazantzakis’ life and his literary works. Certain typographical over- 
sights, however, can be detected in the notes. ! 

The letters are divided into eleven chronological sections, from 1902 to 1957. They cover 
fifty-five years of Kazantzakis’ life, from his early years as an undergraduate student taking his 
first steps as an author until the last years of his life, during which his work achieved international 
success. Thus the content of the letters is diverse and multifaceted, encompassing a remarkably 
wide range of subjects. The letters are of great interest, since they offer insights into Kazantzakis’ 
private thoughts, hopes, struggles, and literary aspirations. We can glean information about his 
everyday life, travel experiences, involvement in politics, literary projects, personal views on his 
own work, and response to criticisms of his literary production. Kazantzakis’ life spanned a 
number of significant historical events (the Balkan wars, the Asia Minor disaster, the Axis occu- 
pation of Greece and the Greek civil war). He expresses his personal thoughts on these events and 
describes the ways in which they affected his life. Possibly the most interesting aspect of the letters 
is that they provide a vivid picture of Kazantzakis’ literary activity. The various stages of the com- 
position of his literary works are illuminated, from the writing of drafts and requests for source 
material (books, periodicals, dictionaries, etc.) to the publication process and the discussion of 
his works with his correspondents. 

We cannot be sure whether Kazantzakis anticipated the collection and publication of his 
letters at the time when he was writing them. It seems likely that he did, at least in his later 
years, when his work achieved wide recognition, although at certain periods of his life he 
explicitly asked for confidentiality on the part of the recipients. In a letter to ChHarilaos Stefanidis 
of 5 September 1914 (p. 58), he even asks the recipient to tear up the letter after reading it. For- 
tunately for posterity, most of Kazantzakis’ letters were not destroyed, but were preserved by their 
recipients, and remain an essential testimony to his thought and personality. Bien’s comprehensive 
and painstaking edition now makes them accessible to the wider reading public. Through these 
letters, Kazantzakis emerges as a man devoted to artistic creation, passionate about the explora- 
tion of new ideas and places, and avid for communication with others. The Selected Letters of 
Nikos Kazantzakis is an indispensable book for both researchers and the general reader of Kazant- 
zakis, and paves the way for a new appreciation and interpretation of the mind and art of this great 
Cretan author. 


Eva Kokkinidi 
King’s College London 


Irene Loulakaki-Moore, Seferis and Elytis as Translators. Bern: Peter Lang, 2010. Pp. xv, 376. 


In November 1950, while in prison-camp on Ai-Stratis, Yannis Ritsos wrote to his sister to obtain 
from Librairie Kauffmann a copy of Beach Red (1945), an innovative prose-poem by the Amer- 
ican Peter Bowman. Five years later under a pseudonym, Ritsos published in Exi6ewpnon TÉyvnc 
2 (1955): 98-104 a translation of certain extracts. Despite the intervening years, he had been 
unable to source the English text, and relied on a fragmentary French version by Jean Weil, pub- 
lished in Mercure de France in July 1950. In an endnote to his translation Ritsos explained its cir- 
cumstances and justified the validity of producing a translation of a translation. While this archival 
trail specifically reminds us of the precariousness of the engagé translator-poet in post-war Greece, 
it offers interesting hints more generally about translation into Greek at that time: the variable 
availability of foreign books (even outside state prison-camps) and the importance of literary jour- 
nals; the production of translations from intermediary translations and the importance of French 
in that regard; the continuing role of ‘professional’ poets in the production of translations; the 
translator’s sense of an obligation to explain and justify his techniques. 


1 Some examples are the following: the locale of Heraklion Tpew Kopdpes is written as Tpetg Kópopec 
(p. 10), the Cretan poet Kalimerakis is twice spelled as Kalimarakis (p. 26), various transliterations are 
given for the same word (e.g. Erotocritos p. 45, but Erotokritos p. 191, 424, Mihael p. 26, but Mikhail 
Korakas p. 354), Handakas is misspelled as Handakeas (p. 353), and Zaharias Papandoniou is written as 
Zaharios (p. 360). Moreover, Vasilis Daskalakis is said to be ‘Galatea’s second husband’, but her second 
husband was actually Markos Avyeris and Daskalakis was the husband of her sister, Elli Alexiou (p. 105). 
1  Y.Ritsos, JAuketá pov AotAa ed. Despoina Glezou (Athens 1997): 71 
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It is one of the virtues of her ambitious and exhaustive analysis of Seferis and Elytis as trans- 
lators of poetry that Loulakaki-Moore opens up the activity of translation in modern Greece 
within a wide theoretical and analytical frame, which will surely aid future work on other 
twentieth-century Greek translator-poets, including Ritsos. Her main aim is to differentiate the 
translation practices of Seferis and Elytis, which have tended to be viewed as casts of the same 
mould and (e.g. by Vayenas) as equally unwelcome departures from the practice of earlier 
translator-poets, such as Palamas and Karyotakis. She succeeds in demonstrating her overall 
thesis, while never quite rescuing Seferis from the criticisms made of his interlingual translations 
at least. In the course of it, she engages convincingly with a significant body of translation 
theory, and produces a densely-woven tapestry of close readings. 

In the Introduction Loulakaki-Moore gives a concise historical survey of translation in 
modern Greece (stressing the importance of Vilaras and Palamas), and sets out a methodology. 
Summarising the relevance of Description Translation Studies and Systems Theories to her 
approach, she proposes to ‘analyse translations in order to...manifest the translator’s poetics 
as...inscribed in the target text’. In chapters 1—4, this yields a four-part standard for the analysis 
of each translation: (a) preliminary, ‘peritextual’ data; (b) macro-level data, such as structure; 
(c) micro-level analysis — e.g. lexis, grammar and syntax; and (d) context — i.e. the relationship 
between the translation and, on the one hand, the poetic ‘home system’ and, on the other 
hand, the poet's ‘original’ work (as distinct from his translations). There are some overlaps in 
the treatment of these categories, but they provide a solid ground for the detailed analysis to come. 

Chapter 1 examines Seferis’ translation of The Waste Land. Here Seferis’ self-styled 
‘thoughtless attempt’ is shown to fall short of the standards he set in his criticism of Eliot; even 
his footnotes are unreflectingly didactic. The structure of the translation matches Eliot’s poem 
closely. At the micro-level, Seferis often resolves the ambivalence of Eliot’s grammar and fails 
to find suitable equivalents for his varied metres. Something similar is true of his approach to inter- 
textuality: he does not find — e.g. in Karyotakis or even Papadiamantis — Greek equivalents for 
Eliot’s multi-vocal approach. 

Chapter 2 dei the translations in Seferis Avtrypagés, and is the author's least convin- 
pus analysis. She labours hard and with many an argumentative twist and turn to show that there 
is thematic coherence to the poems, despite Seferis’ assertion that they are not an anthology. Her 
surprising suggestion, in the facro devel anal rei, that Seferis' interest in Yeats is a sort of hidden 
testimony to a debt to Karyotakis is scarcely backed up by her micro-level analysis (the apparently 
Karyotakian tone of the translations from Fargue and Deréme is asserted without argument), and 
confuses her dominant thesis that Seferis chooses not to embed his translations in the home poetic 
system. 

Chapter 3, which examines Elytis’ Aevtepn ypagń, is much more successful. The author is 
able to show clearly and convincingly (particularly in her analyses of Eluard, Jouve and Lautréa- 
mont) that Elytis both structures the material and intervenes at the micro-textual level in a strate- 
gically purposive fashion. The contrast with Ritsos' selections from Eluard is instructive. There is 
much to admire in this analysis, not least the author's bold conceptualization of Elytis’ technique 
as one of ‘acclimatization’ (rather than ‘domestication’ or ‘foreignizing’). Her account of the 
relations between Elytis’ translations and his original work is fascinating. The chapter constitutes 
the core of the case that we must differentiate Elytis’ techniques from Seferis’. 

Chapter 4 examines both poets’ intralingual translations: Seferis’ treatment of the Song of 
Songs; Elytis’ versions of Sappho and the epigrams of Crinagoras. (The author passes over both 
poets’ intralingual prose translations.) She is able to show that here, in contrast to his interlingual 
translations, Seferis adopts a much more systematic (and successful) stance: a ‘global strategy’. 
Elytis, meanwhile, continues to apply his own clear-sighted purposes to the shaping of his adap- 
ao of Sappho and Crinagoras, and does so boldly even when closely following his French 
cribs. 

Chapter 5 tacks in a different direction. Here, after material that might have been condensed 
into earlier chapters, the author considers the two poets’ different attitudes to the role of intertex- 
tuality in poetry, by comparing how they approach quotation in their original poetry. This is fertile 
ground. The author shows convincingly that Seferis repeatedly integrates quotations into his orig- 
inal poetry, such as to modify and disguise them creatively (a technique she calls ‘metamorpho- 
sis’), while Elytis is happy to quote without assimilation (‘refraction’). This difference of 
approach gets to the very heart of what separates Seferis’ anxiety about translation and Elytis’ 
embrace of it. 

The book is well produced, though it bears a little too evidently the stamp of its origin in the 
author’s successful doctoral thesis. Readers without a good grasp of French, in addition to English 
and Greek, will often be stumped. Not all texts are as clearly cited as they might be, making some 
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of the close readings a tortuous experience. A friendly English proofreader would have ironed out 
further difficulties. Even so and despite the unpersuasive and tangled complexity of some of the 
analysis, the book amply proves its thesis; while showing a preference for Elytis approach to 
translation, the author sensitively demonstrates Seferis’ skill at creatively absorbing his translation 
activity into original poetry. Overall, this is an impressive work of scholarship, which marries 
cogent theoretical reflection with an exuberant love of close textual analysis. It should change 
the way we think about Seferis and Elytis as translators. 


John Kittmer 
King’s College, London 


Artemis Cooper, Patrick Leigh Fermor: An Adventure. London: John Murray, 2011. Pp. 448. 


When her life of Patrick Leigh Fermor was launched, Artemis Cooper declared that ‘at a time 
when men were defined by their war, Paddy’s DSO shone with a dazzling lustre’. This decoration 
had been awarded in immediate recognition of his pivotal role in the kidnapping of General 
Heinrich Kreipe on Crete in April 1944. Thanks to William Stanley Moss's 1950 account, Ill 
Met by moonligbt, and the subsequent over-the-top Powell and Pressburger film, starring Dirk 
Bogarde as Leigh Fermor, this dashing exploit, whose military purpose remains difficult to 
fathom, constitutes the sum of most people's knowledge of wartime resistance in Greece. Charac- 
teristically, Michael Powell subsequently wrote that no foreigner, with the exception of Byron, had 
so captured the love and imagination of the Greeks. A curious aspect of the film, given that it 
records the derring-do of two die-hard anti-communists, is that the musical score was composed 
by Mikis Theodorakis. 

Leigh Fermor and Billy Moss were pillars of a small, rakish group of special forces operatives 
who let off steam, following often extremely hazardous missions in the Balkans, in a Cairo 
mansion they called Tara (surely named after the Tara Plantation in Margaret Mitchell's Gone 
with the Wind, the film of which had been released in 1939, rather than, as Cooper suggests, 
the legendary seat of the High Kings of Ireland). Here, in an ambience redolent of the Arabian 
Nights, they consumed bathfuls of industrial alcohol laced with prunes; dined at Christmas on 
turkey stuffed with benzedrine and, in the manner of Waugh's county families, bayed for 
broken glass. 

As the two set off on their mission they spoke openly of the plan to kidnap a German general. 
Other denizens of Tara did not take such talk seriously, but the Cairo HQ of the Special Oper- 
ations Executive had indeed given the go ahead for the operation, despite internal opposition. 
Bickham Sweet-Escott, a senior figure in SOE, was fiercely opposed on the grounds that such 
an escapade would serve no military objective and was certain to give rise to reprisals against civi- 
lians by German forces that had demonstrated an extreme brutality both on Crete and in mainland 
Greece. It would appear that the senior SOE officer in Crete, the classicist T.J. Dunbabin, also had 
doubts about the wisdom of the operation, as did SIS's man on the island, Ralph Stockbridge. 
Moreover, General Friedrich-Wilhelm Müller, who had been responsible for the worst atrocities 
on the island (he was executed as a war criminal in 1947) had by this time been transferred, while 
NS AER Kreipe, was so unpopular that his officers broke open the champagne to celebrate his 
abduction. 

The kidnapping was carried out with great panache and sang froid, ‘very cool, very English’, 
as the Observer once put it, but it is difficult to argue with the view of M.R.D. Foot, who knew as 
much as anyone about SOE, that the kidnap was ‘a tremendous jape.’ The feared reprisals duly 
occurred, although the degree to which these were provoked by the ‘Hussar stunt’, as Kreipe 
himself called it, or by other acts of defiance on the part of a rebellious populace has been contested 
ever since. Understandably, Leigh Fermor himself was always sensitive about the reprisal issue, but 
his efforts to ensure that civilians were spared were doomed, inevitably perhaps, to failure. 
Cooper, in a display of loyalty to her subject, too readily accepts the view that the Germans 
used the abduction of Kreipe as mere *window dressing' to justify the ensuing savagery, when 
their real motive was to cover their imminent withdrawal to the west of the island as the liberation 
of Greece loomed, and to implicate their troops in atrocities so that they could expect no 
mercy from the Cretans if they were tempted to surrender or desert. But Leigh Fermor himself 
recorded that, immediately after the kidnap, leaflets were dropped threatening the razing of vil- 
lages and severe punishment of the civilian population if the general was not released within 
three days. 
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features, which gave rise to the theatron, ‘a universally recognized and hierarchically organized 
prices of puse performance that enjoyed exceptional popularity precisely in the early Palaio- 
ogan period. Two chapters in particular, Theatres of Power (Schauplatze der Macht) and In the 
Imperial Theatron (Im Theatron des Kaisers), represent the most significant contribution of this 
volume to modern scholarship on Thomas Magistros, and the intellectual milieu from which he 
sprang. They reexamine the pivotal episodes of Magistos's life: his journey to Constantinople, 
his performance in the imperial theatron, and the far-reaching consequences of his decision to 
forsake the career of a high-ranking imperial official in the Byzantine capital for the life of a dedi- 
cated scholar and political activist in his native city. The discussion that follows (Das Erbe der 
zweiten Sophistik) explores the wider ramifications of these events, particularly with regard to 
the rising sophistic culture of Thessaloniki, and the revival of sophistic practices in this city, 
both of which are shown to have Thomas Magistros as their protagonist, if not their main insti- 
gator. Gaul persuasively argues that Magistros' literary output, and specifically his rhetorical and 
hagiographical pieces, strongly promote the ideas of civic and spiritual values, by exhorting the 
people p Thessaloniki to ha he right course of action in the times of utmost uncertainty and 
turmoil. 

The picture that emerges from Gaul’s careful reading of Magistros’s rhetorical pieces is soph- 
isticated and finely nuanced. He methodically examines Magistros’s literary persona and the many 
facets of his purposefully created authorial ethos, showing how a sensitive analysis and precise 
contextualization of rhetorical texts can expose implicit elements of their poetics, and provide 
detailed evidence of the creation and consumption of such compositions. Moreover, this line of 
investigation, it transpires, can also exercise a healthy dose of positivism: the biographical 
sketch which makes up the second part of the book is bs no means secondary, but carries the 
specific purpose, in itself, of correcting and supplementing the extant information about 
Magistros, and of bringing to life Thessaloniki in the early fourteenth century as one of the 
most prominent landmarks in the late Byzantine ‘archipelago of cities’, and a hub of intellectual 
activity where intellectuals like Thomas Magistros employed Byzantine paideia as a powerful 
symbol of social distinction, a sophisticated instrument of political action, and the most enduring 
memento of their own accomplishments. 

The results of Gaul's immense endeavour are praiseworthy throughout, although its ambi- 
tious scope, and the comprehensive and elaborate arguments that it advances, carry some risk 
of overwhelming the methodical reader, who would probably feel more at home with a tighter, 
more sharply-focused volume. With this in mind, it would be misleading to commend this mono- 
graph as a page-turner certain to inspire in a wider scholarly readership breathless cover-to-cover 
reading. Specialists in the field of Byzantine literary culture, however, should expect a real treat: 
they are the target readership, and will most certainly relish this erudite, thorough and 
exhaustive study. Any complaints about its unwieldy format should therefore not be taken as a 
serious criticism. The unsatisfactory progress made so far in presenting and interpreting Palaiolo- 
gan rhetorical material does not allow any justifiable complaints against the determined efforts of 
the very few outstanding scholars, among whom we count Niels Gaul, who has succeeded in nar- 
rowing the gap by going to such extraordinary lengths to elucidate this elusive and challenging 
topic. 


Ida Toth 
University of Oxford 


Lia Brad Chisacof (ed.), Phyac. Avéxdota xeíueva. Athens: Panepistimiakes Ekdoseis Kyprou and 
Ekdoseis Gutenberg, 2011. Pp. 364. 


This visually handsome volume contains an edition of two works attributed to Rigas Velestinlis: a 
fascinating but incomplete comedy entitled ‘To ooyavéxi «ng 1p£Aag , and a drastically shortened 
adaptation of a story by Marmontel, ‘L’ Amitié à l'épreuve'. The texts are to be found in a unique 
manuscript housed in the state archives of Sibiu, Romania. In 1998 Chisacof published a highly 
inaccurate edition of these texts, with a Romanian translation, under the title Rigas. Scrieri 
inedite. The present volume is an attempt at a definitive edition, including a facsimile of every 
page of the manuscript as well as a glossary. Unlike the 1998 edition, the present one prints the 
texts in modern spelling and the monotonic system. 

The title of "To ooyaváxt ms tpéAac’ (The tempest of madness), which is the only one of the 
works that concerns me here, is obscure to the modern reader, since this oayavéxı is from the 
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Turkish sağanak ‘storm’; it bears no relation to the well-known dish of the same name (from 
Turkish saban). The play is a satire on Nikolaos Mavrogenis, who arrives in Bucharest to 
occupy the princely throne of Wallachia and begins to exert his apne in a highly eccentric 
manner. Mavrogenis, who hailed from Paros and had previously served as Dragoman of the 
Ottoman Fleet, is like a fish out of water in landlocked Bucharest (‘avaOpa&enka and piKpd 
nasi oov taxi ot 06Aacoq', he says, p. 60). He dresses in nautical costume, uses nautical 
jargon and wants to run the state like a captain running a ship. It is clear that, in the eyes of 
the play's author, Mavrogenis is not ‘one of us’; he is not from one of the Phanariot families 
that normally ruled the Danubian principalities. In fact, he explicitly distinguishes himself from 
the Phanariots, claiming that he is descended from the illustrious Venetian Morosini family. He 
is blithely ignorant of local geography and local etiquette. He is greedy and rapacious, and one 
character says of him: *uécov ópov noté tov dev n&evpet, rapá ń unepfoAÉc, 1 EAAEiwec: tpgAoíi- 
vetou va aKovet S16 oma, TOVPEKIA, urapovta xod TOAEUOUS (p. 70). He is obsessed by military 
bands, and he holds court sitting astride a canon placed inside a military campaign tent, from 
which ungainly position he dispenses arbitrary justice. He demands unquestioning obedience 
and goes about with a club in his hands to break the heads of the insubordinate. As for his dom- 
estic life, he is insanely jealous of his wife, whom he keeps shut indoors while he runs after other 
women. Worst of all, the character Feraris concludes, everyone at court seems to have been 
infected by Mavrogenis' madness (p. 216). 

Despite the strong element of caricature, some aspects of the picture of Mavrogenis presented 
in the play are borne out by historical sources. However, the plot meanders, and it contains few 
truly thestrical scenes. Many characters who are mentioned in other characters’ speeches don't 
appear on stage, and many incidents are narrated retrospectively instead of being acted out in 
front of the audience. The text of the play is incomplete. It suddenly breaks off with a cliffhanger: 
the Domna (the prince's wife) has given the courtier Apostolis a note to take to her lover (another 
courtier), who is in prison, while the whole court is in a state of agitation about something. We will 
never learn what's happening and what's about to happen. 

Chisacof provides arguments (backed up by affidavits from palaeographers and grapholo- 
ists) that the manuscript is written in Rigas’ own hand. However, in view of evidence that has 
een adduced to the contrary, I have no wish to enter into this dispute; what interests me is the 

text itself.’ 

Some turns of phrase in the play are uncannily reminiscent of the Constantinopolitan- 
Alexandrian Cavafy: as the servant Sophia says to the Domna (lamenting the lack of freedom 
accorded to women even in Bucharest, which is supposed to be freer than Constantinople), 
‘OKOV xat av mqyatvouev, kovBavoouev tmy ITIóAw pači uoc, OAO ot avtéc kAgtóopiéc, TA HUT 
opariouata’ (p. 128). 

The language of ‘To coyaváxt mg 1p£AXag', like that of the contemporary comedy ‘O AAs&- 
avépopddac o acvvetéintoc’ by Georgios Soutsos (expertly edited by Dimitris Spathis in 1995), pro- 
vides a fascinating insight into the speech and mores of leading Greek circles in Constantinople 
and Bucharest. As in Soutsos’ text, members of the princely family and its entourage occasionally 
appear to be using slang, as in the following exchange: 


Sophia: ‘Tlob va toatiowpev;’ (“Where shall we meet?’) 
Domna: ‘Tia Kedddice tov AnootóAn (‘Call Apostolis’) (pp. 130-1). 


The play abounds with words and phrases of Turkish origin, and it includes some Romanian 
words too. In some cases characters utter whole sentences of Turkish as they code-switch 
between languages. Because of the importance of this play for the history of the Greek language, 
I wrote to Lia Chisacof after she had published the 1998 edition, urging her to produce a new 
edition in collaboration with a Turcologist. I am disappointed that che as failed to follow my 
advice. The glossary of the 2011 edition is inadequate, and often misleading, especially when it 
comes to the interpretation of words and phrases from Turkish. 

The systematic inadequacies of the glossary include the following: a large number of the page 
references are erroneous; some of the Greek headwords are wrongly transcribed; a large number of 
Turkish etymons are misspelled, while some of them are actually non-existent in Turkish; and 


1 The attribution to Rigas has been challenged by such authorities on the modern Greek theatre as Spyros 
Evangelatos, Walter Puchner and Dimitris Spathis. 
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many of the glosses belong to a different part of speech from the word being defined (e.g. the noun 
‘ayiptcov, to’ is glossed as *npoopó22.0" ). 

Most importantly, many of the etymologies and meanings provided are erroneous. In many 
cases the Se A has come about because the editor has tried to look up a word or phrase in a 
o without taking account of the context in which it appears in the text. To quote just three 
examples: 


e ‘atia’ is said to be from ‘Konp. &kpn tov waptod // < tovpK. acza: tuhua, kouuát (opx.)', 
whea it is the Romanian word agie ‘office of the Aga’, the Aga being an official in charge of 
public order; 

e in the phrase ‘évav patapé yivnotáv Ceili wonwodepévov’ (i.e. ‘a flask or goblet made out of a 
coconut encased in silver’) the word ‘uatapd’ is interpreted as ‘Awdavi om onuepivý £pi AdvKo’, 
while ‘teegi is glossed as ‘< tovpk. cevez: unpixv (the Turkish equivalent of unpixt is in fact 
cezve); 

e ‘uacadddec’ is said to be ‘< T masal: napapóða, wéuucta’ whereas the context (‘kaiovv 
apEedKtos Kepid, xot uoo oec , p. 158) suggests that this word should be read as pesañáðes 
(«T meşale ‘torch, lantern’). 


Out of the thirty-four entries on the first page of the nine-page glossary, more than a dozen contain 
errors. To avoid weighing down this review with linguistic details, I have prepared a twenty-page 
list of corrections and comments (‘Comments on Lia Brad Chisacof's glossary of Rigas’) which 
can be consulted on my page of the website academia.edu. It is distressing dut this important 
text should have been Published with such an incompetently compiled glossary. 


Peter Mackridge 
University of Oxford 


Nikos Kazantzakis, The Selected Letters of Nikos Kazantzakis, edited and translated by Bien 
Peter. Princeton & Oxford: Princeton University Press, 2012. Pp. xxvii, 875. 


Nikos Kazantzakis cultivated a wide variety of genres ranging from poetry, drama, and the novel 
to essays, travel books and children's literature. A genre that m was particularly passionate about 
is epistolography. The new annotated edition of Kazantzakis’ epistles by Peter Bien provides 
for the first time a comprehensive overview of representative letters. Previously, only letters to 
certain individual recipients had been published; this volume contains a selection of lens toa 
wide variety of correspondents, including friends, relatives, fellow writers, publishers, and trans- 
lators. It offers valuable insights into the author's letter-writing activities, and also sheds fresh light 
upon his personality and life. 

The book contains an eight-page introduction by Bien, who is both the editor and translator 
of the letters. In the introduction he offers biographical information on Kazantzakis, explains his 
significance as a writer and emphasises his ardent passion for letter writing, characterising him as a 
*maniacal epistolographer'. Bien goes on to describe the rationale behind his selection of the 
published letters. His criteria for choosing these particular letters are their intrinsic interest and 
the wish to represent all Kazantzakis’ correspondents. The letters have been collected from the 
manuscripts of individual recipients, books, and periodicals, as well as from the archives of the 
Kazantzakis Museum, the Historical Museum of Heraklion, and the Prevelakis Archive at the Uni- 
versity of Crete. Some of the letters are published here for the first time; others have been published 
in the past. Some were published in the volume T&rpaxóoia I pdypata vov KataviGákr otov IIpe- 
BeAákr, A@iva: Exddoeis EAévng Katavtt kn, 1965. These letters are published in Bien's edition 
in their full form, i.e. including parts that had been omitted by Prevelakis because their content 
might have been offensive to living persons. 

'The introduction is supplemented by an eleven-page chronology, which is particularly useful 
for keeping track of Kazantzakis’ life and work while reading the letters. The chronology is 
followed by the letters themselves. Bien's translation is faithful to the Greek original, and at the 
same time the English text is smooth and eloquent. The Cretan idiom, which is sometimes used 
by Kazantzakis, has also been accurately rendered. Each letter is followed by detailed explanatory 
notes which are helpful both for scholars and for the general reading public. They include infor- 
mation on the life and work of individuals mentioned in the letters as well as glosses for literary 
works, locations, historical events, and customs. The notes also clarify the provenance of the 
various quotations cited by Kazantzakis. Moreover, Bien's annotations of the letters elucidate 
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obviously cannot be excluded that the time-specific reference to Spanish Jews was lost on later 
generations. 
O O66 ac avanader Thy woxN tov. 


Marc Lauxtermann 
Exeter College Oxford 


Niels Gaul, Thomas Magistros und die spatbyzantinische Sophistik. Studien zum Humanismus 
urbaner Eliten in der frühen Palaiologenzeit [Mainzer Veróffentlichungen zur Byzantinistik 10]. 
Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 2011. Pp. 500. 


Fair warning to the uninitiated: Byzantine rhetoric, that synonym for obscurity, verbosity and 
abstraction, the greatest impediment, and the key, to our understanding of Byzantine culture, is 
once again at large. Rather than experiencing a momentous comeback - for, in its timeless role 
as the Dame of Liberal Arts, rhetoric has never really left the limelight of modern academic 
research — these days it thrives under the direction of literary criticism, whose inspiring guidance 
holds out the promise of making a substantial contribution to our understanding of rhetorical 
practices, and their widespread influence on cultural processes in Byzantium and beyond. 

This development is both underscored and advanced by the volume in hand, which the 
author himself aptly describes as ‘the first systematic attempt to contextualise the life and 
oeuvre of the late Byzantine gentleman scholar Thomas Magistros. Niels Gaul's seminal mono- 
graph on one of the least-studied figures of late Byzantine civic humanism clearly shows how 
an adept use of textual archaeology (pace Foucault) can make a critical difference to an attempt 
to negotiate the uncharted realms of Palaiologan rhetorical writing. This theoretically sophisti- 
cated study also exemplifies the fact that any methodology, innovative or otherwise, can be suc- 
cessfully implemented only in conjunction with the basic tools of the trade — most essentially, 
the keen eye of a textual lustonan alert to the linguistic and stylistic subtleties of any primary 
material — and that the healthy blending of the two remains the most important precondition 
for any noteworthy advances in the field. 

The opening pages of Gaul’s book remind us that modern scholarship has not been generous 
to Thomas Magistros. The literary output of this Byzanine intellectual has been deemed imitative 
and dry, and his classroom practice uninspired, while his most significant claim to fame, at least 
among classical scholars, who have judged Magistros on the merits of his philological credentials, 
has been his unusual ability to write essays in the manner of Aelius Aristides. The entirety of these 
sparse and incomplete observations, generated across a wide spectrum of research strands, has 
clearly proved far less stimulating to Gaul’s work than one single, long-forgotten observation 
from the pen of Max Treu describing Thomas Magistros as a ‘lebensfolle Persönlichkeit voll 
Fleisch und Blut, der auch als Mensch unseres Interesses wert ist.’ Treu went on to state: ‘Er 
steht mitten im Leben und nimmt lebhaften Anteil an dem Geschicke seiner Vaterstadt.’ Gaul’s 
meticulous evaluation of Treu's premise presents us with thoroughly revealing results. On the 
most fundamental level, this volume succeeds in filling the substantial gap in our knowledge 
about the life and work of Thomas Magistros. Part Two in particular, presented as ‘a historicizing 
biography in a more traditional sense', will definitively change our way of viewing this author, 
whom Gaul depicts in an impressive range of roles as a gentleman scholar, teacher, rhetor, 
monk, and, most enlighteningly, a public figure of great consequence. Equally significantly, this 
study revisits the esoteric world of the pepaideuomenoi, a statistically negligible but otherwise 
remarkably prominent social stratum made up of the Byzantine intellectual elite, by way of reeval- 
uating their ‘archaizing sociolect’ that ‘generated, in Bourdeuan terms, the habitus which distin- 
guished them from the rest of Byzantine society.’ The literary pursuits of these influential 
individuals, as Gaul conclusively shows using Magistos’s rhetorical output as a case study, far 
from being detached exercises in retrospective academic escapism, were in fact firmly anchored 
in the immediate circumstances of their authors, and, even more significantly, in the contemporary 
political life of their cities. 

The book is based on the admirably clear concept of developing its arguments ‘vom 
Allgemeinen, Epochentypischen zum Speziellen, Biographischen’. This approach in turn makes 
it pe for Gaul to divide up his extensive subject matter and present it in two discrete sections. 
The examination of ‘the more general, typical of the period’ takes up much of Part One. Here, the 
author discusses scholarly life in late Byzantium, and the phenomenon of Late Byzantine civic 
humanism, or, as he defines it, the Late Byzantine Sophistic, as one of its most distinguished 
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features, which gave rise to the theatron, ‘a universally recognized and hierarchically organized 
prices of puse performance that enjoyed exceptional popularity precisely in the early Palaio- 
ogan period. Two chapters in particular, Theatres of Power (Schauplatze der Macht) and In the 
Imperial Theatron (Im Theatron des Kaisers), represent the most significant contribution of this 
volume to modern scholarship on Thomas Magistros, and the intellectual milieu from which he 
sprang. They reexamine the pivotal episodes of Magistos's life: his journey to Constantinople, 
his performance in the imperial theatron, and the far-reaching consequences of his decision to 
forsake the career of a high-ranking imperial official in the Byzantine capital for the life of a dedi- 
cated scholar and political activist in his native city. The discussion that follows (Das Erbe der 
zweiten Sophistik) explores the wider ramifications of these events, particularly with regard to 
the rising sophistic culture of Thessaloniki, and the revival of sophistic practices in this city, 
both of which are shown to have Thomas Magistros as their protagonist, if not their main insti- 
gator. Gaul persuasively argues that Magistros' literary output, and specifically his rhetorical and 
hagiographical pieces, strongly promote the ideas of civic and spiritual values, by exhorting the 
people p Thessaloniki to ha he right course of action in the times of utmost uncertainty and 
turmoil. 

The picture that emerges from Gaul’s careful reading of Magistros’s rhetorical pieces is soph- 
isticated and finely nuanced. He methodically examines Magistros’s literary persona and the many 
facets of his purposefully created authorial ethos, showing how a sensitive analysis and precise 
contextualization of rhetorical texts can expose implicit elements of their poetics, and provide 
detailed evidence of the creation and consumption of such compositions. Moreover, this line of 
investigation, it transpires, can also exercise a healthy dose of positivism: the biographical 
sketch which makes up the second part of the book is bs no means secondary, but carries the 
specific purpose, in itself, of correcting and supplementing the extant information about 
Magistros, and of bringing to life Thessaloniki in the early fourteenth century as one of the 
most prominent landmarks in the late Byzantine ‘archipelago of cities’, and a hub of intellectual 
activity where intellectuals like Thomas Magistros employed Byzantine paideia as a powerful 
symbol of social distinction, a sophisticated instrument of political action, and the most enduring 
memento of their own accomplishments. 

The results of Gaul's immense endeavour are praiseworthy throughout, although its ambi- 
tious scope, and the comprehensive and elaborate arguments that it advances, carry some risk 
of overwhelming the methodical reader, who would probably feel more at home with a tighter, 
more sharply-focused volume. With this in mind, it would be misleading to commend this mono- 
graph as a page-turner certain to inspire in a wider scholarly readership breathless cover-to-cover 
reading. Specialists in the field of Byzantine literary culture, however, should expect a real treat: 
they are the target readership, and will most certainly relish this erudite, thorough and 
exhaustive study. Any complaints about its unwieldy format should therefore not be taken as a 
serious criticism. The unsatisfactory progress made so far in presenting and interpreting Palaiolo- 
gan rhetorical material does not allow any justifiable complaints against the determined efforts of 
the very few outstanding scholars, among whom we count Niels Gaul, who has succeeded in nar- 
rowing the gap by going to such extraordinary lengths to elucidate this elusive and challenging 
topic. 


Ida Toth 
University of Oxford 


Lia Brad Chisacof (ed.), Phyac. Avéxdota xeíueva. Athens: Panepistimiakes Ekdoseis Kyprou and 
Ekdoseis Gutenberg, 2011. Pp. 364. 


This visually handsome volume contains an edition of two works attributed to Rigas Velestinlis: a 
fascinating but incomplete comedy entitled ‘To ooyavéxi «ng 1p£Aag , and a drastically shortened 
adaptation of a story by Marmontel, ‘L’ Amitié à l'épreuve'. The texts are to be found in a unique 
manuscript housed in the state archives of Sibiu, Romania. In 1998 Chisacof published a highly 
inaccurate edition of these texts, with a Romanian translation, under the title Rigas. Scrieri 
inedite. The present volume is an attempt at a definitive edition, including a facsimile of every 
page of the manuscript as well as a glossary. Unlike the 1998 edition, the present one prints the 
texts in modern spelling and the monotonic system. 

The title of "To ooyaváxt ms tpéAac’ (The tempest of madness), which is the only one of the 
works that concerns me here, is obscure to the modern reader, since this oayavéxı is from the 
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many of the glosses belong to a different part of speech from the word being defined (e.g. the noun 
‘ayiptcov, to’ is glossed as *npoopó22.0" ). 

Most importantly, many of the etymologies and meanings provided are erroneous. In many 
cases the Se A has come about because the editor has tried to look up a word or phrase in a 
o without taking account of the context in which it appears in the text. To quote just three 
examples: 


e ‘atia’ is said to be from ‘Konp. &kpn tov waptod // < tovpK. acza: tuhua, kouuát (opx.)', 
whea it is the Romanian word agie ‘office of the Aga’, the Aga being an official in charge of 
public order; 

e in the phrase ‘évav patapé yivnotáv Ceili wonwodepévov’ (i.e. ‘a flask or goblet made out of a 
coconut encased in silver’) the word ‘uatapd’ is interpreted as ‘Awdavi om onuepivý £pi AdvKo’, 
while ‘teegi is glossed as ‘< tovpk. cevez: unpixv (the Turkish equivalent of unpixt is in fact 
cezve); 

e ‘uacadddec’ is said to be ‘< T masal: napapóða, wéuucta’ whereas the context (‘kaiovv 
apEedKtos Kepid, xot uoo oec , p. 158) suggests that this word should be read as pesañáðes 
(«T meşale ‘torch, lantern’). 


Out of the thirty-four entries on the first page of the nine-page glossary, more than a dozen contain 
errors. To avoid weighing down this review with linguistic details, I have prepared a twenty-page 
list of corrections and comments (‘Comments on Lia Brad Chisacof's glossary of Rigas’) which 
can be consulted on my page of the website academia.edu. It is distressing dut this important 
text should have been Published with such an incompetently compiled glossary. 


Peter Mackridge 
University of Oxford 


Nikos Kazantzakis, The Selected Letters of Nikos Kazantzakis, edited and translated by Bien 
Peter. Princeton & Oxford: Princeton University Press, 2012. Pp. xxvii, 875. 


Nikos Kazantzakis cultivated a wide variety of genres ranging from poetry, drama, and the novel 
to essays, travel books and children's literature. A genre that m was particularly passionate about 
is epistolography. The new annotated edition of Kazantzakis’ epistles by Peter Bien provides 
for the first time a comprehensive overview of representative letters. Previously, only letters to 
certain individual recipients had been published; this volume contains a selection of lens toa 
wide variety of correspondents, including friends, relatives, fellow writers, publishers, and trans- 
lators. It offers valuable insights into the author's letter-writing activities, and also sheds fresh light 
upon his personality and life. 

The book contains an eight-page introduction by Bien, who is both the editor and translator 
of the letters. In the introduction he offers biographical information on Kazantzakis, explains his 
significance as a writer and emphasises his ardent passion for letter writing, characterising him as a 
*maniacal epistolographer'. Bien goes on to describe the rationale behind his selection of the 
published letters. His criteria for choosing these particular letters are their intrinsic interest and 
the wish to represent all Kazantzakis’ correspondents. The letters have been collected from the 
manuscripts of individual recipients, books, and periodicals, as well as from the archives of the 
Kazantzakis Museum, the Historical Museum of Heraklion, and the Prevelakis Archive at the Uni- 
versity of Crete. Some of the letters are published here for the first time; others have been published 
in the past. Some were published in the volume T&rpaxóoia I pdypata vov KataviGákr otov IIpe- 
BeAákr, A@iva: Exddoeis EAévng Katavtt kn, 1965. These letters are published in Bien's edition 
in their full form, i.e. including parts that had been omitted by Prevelakis because their content 
might have been offensive to living persons. 

'The introduction is supplemented by an eleven-page chronology, which is particularly useful 
for keeping track of Kazantzakis’ life and work while reading the letters. The chronology is 
followed by the letters themselves. Bien's translation is faithful to the Greek original, and at the 
same time the English text is smooth and eloquent. The Cretan idiom, which is sometimes used 
by Kazantzakis, has also been accurately rendered. Each letter is followed by detailed explanatory 
notes which are helpful both for scholars and for the general reading public. They include infor- 
mation on the life and work of individuals mentioned in the letters as well as glosses for literary 
works, locations, historical events, and customs. The notes also clarify the provenance of the 
various quotations cited by Kazantzakis. Moreover, Bien's annotations of the letters elucidate 
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the relationship between Kazantzakis’ life and his literary works. Certain typographical over- 
sights, however, can be detected in the notes. ! 

The letters are divided into eleven chronological sections, from 1902 to 1957. They cover 
fifty-five years of Kazantzakis’ life, from his early years as an undergraduate student taking his 
first steps as an author until the last years of his life, during which his work achieved international 
success. Thus the content of the letters is diverse and multifaceted, encompassing a remarkably 
wide range of subjects. The letters are of great interest, since they offer insights into Kazantzakis’ 
private thoughts, hopes, struggles, and literary aspirations. We can glean information about his 
everyday life, travel experiences, involvement in politics, literary projects, personal views on his 
own work, and response to criticisms of his literary production. Kazantzakis’ life spanned a 
number of significant historical events (the Balkan wars, the Asia Minor disaster, the Axis occu- 
pation of Greece and the Greek civil war). He expresses his personal thoughts on these events and 
describes the ways in which they affected his life. Possibly the most interesting aspect of the letters 
is that they provide a vivid picture of Kazantzakis’ literary activity. The various stages of the com- 
position of his literary works are illuminated, from the writing of drafts and requests for source 
material (books, periodicals, dictionaries, etc.) to the publication process and the discussion of 
his works with his correspondents. 

We cannot be sure whether Kazantzakis anticipated the collection and publication of his 
letters at the time when he was writing them. It seems likely that he did, at least in his later 
years, when his work achieved wide recognition, although at certain periods of his life he 
explicitly asked for confidentiality on the part of the recipients. In a letter to ChHarilaos Stefanidis 
of 5 September 1914 (p. 58), he even asks the recipient to tear up the letter after reading it. For- 
tunately for posterity, most of Kazantzakis’ letters were not destroyed, but were preserved by their 
recipients, and remain an essential testimony to his thought and personality. Bien’s comprehensive 
and painstaking edition now makes them accessible to the wider reading public. Through these 
letters, Kazantzakis emerges as a man devoted to artistic creation, passionate about the explora- 
tion of new ideas and places, and avid for communication with others. The Selected Letters of 
Nikos Kazantzakis is an indispensable book for both researchers and the general reader of Kazant- 
zakis, and paves the way for a new appreciation and interpretation of the mind and art of this great 
Cretan author. 


Eva Kokkinidi 
King’s College London 


Irene Loulakaki-Moore, Seferis and Elytis as Translators. Bern: Peter Lang, 2010. Pp. xv, 376. 


In November 1950, while in prison-camp on Ai-Stratis, Yannis Ritsos wrote to his sister to obtain 
from Librairie Kauffmann a copy of Beach Red (1945), an innovative prose-poem by the Amer- 
ican Peter Bowman. Five years later under a pseudonym, Ritsos published in Exi6ewpnon TÉyvnc 
2 (1955): 98-104 a translation of certain extracts. Despite the intervening years, he had been 
unable to source the English text, and relied on a fragmentary French version by Jean Weil, pub- 
lished in Mercure de France in July 1950. In an endnote to his translation Ritsos explained its cir- 
cumstances and justified the validity of producing a translation of a translation. While this archival 
trail specifically reminds us of the precariousness of the engagé translator-poet in post-war Greece, 
it offers interesting hints more generally about translation into Greek at that time: the variable 
availability of foreign books (even outside state prison-camps) and the importance of literary jour- 
nals; the production of translations from intermediary translations and the importance of French 
in that regard; the continuing role of ‘professional’ poets in the production of translations; the 
translator’s sense of an obligation to explain and justify his techniques. 


1 Some examples are the following: the locale of Heraklion Tpew Kopdpes is written as Tpetg Kópopec 
(p. 10), the Cretan poet Kalimerakis is twice spelled as Kalimarakis (p. 26), various transliterations are 
given for the same word (e.g. Erotocritos p. 45, but Erotokritos p. 191, 424, Mihael p. 26, but Mikhail 
Korakas p. 354), Handakas is misspelled as Handakeas (p. 353), and Zaharias Papandoniou is written as 
Zaharios (p. 360). Moreover, Vasilis Daskalakis is said to be ‘Galatea’s second husband’, but her second 
husband was actually Markos Avyeris and Daskalakis was the husband of her sister, Elli Alexiou (p. 105). 
1  Y.Ritsos, JAuketá pov AotAa ed. Despoina Glezou (Athens 1997): 71 
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Reviews 


Tasos A. Karanastasis (1955-2010), AxoAovOía tov avooíov Tpayoyevn onavod: YOPAKTHPAS Kat 
YpovoAoynon, ma Epunvevtikn npooéyyton. Thessaloniki: Kendro Vyzantinon Erevnon, 2010. 
Pp. 151. 


Tasos Karanastasis died far too young. Visitors to the Egnatia offices of Kriaras’ Dictionary of 
Medieval Vernacular Greek will remember him as this incredibly knowledgeable and, at the 
same time, incredibly modest intellectual, always willing to help out, always eager to share his 
knowledge with others. It is no secret that Tasos was the soul of this lexicographic project in 
the '80s and ’90s. Tasos was a great man in his own unique way, and those who can discern great- 
ness in others loved him for who he was and mourned his untimely passing. His closest friends 
have honoured him with two posthumous publications: a collection of articles! and the revised 
edition of his unpublished PhD thesis.” 

This PhD thesis offers a new interpretation of the satirical text commonly called Spanos, but 
bearing the title Office of the Impious Goat-Bearded Spanos in the oldest manuscript (Vindob. 
Theol. gr. 244, Ist quarter, 16th C.). The text is a parody in the literal sense of the word 
(nap-wõia) inasmuch as it is set to well-known ecclesiastical melodies, but it is emphatically not 
a parody in the modern sense of the word: it does not ridicule the liturgy, the church or the 
clergy. Karanastasis offers many examples of priests and monks reciting the poem to the merri- 
ment of all assembled, with no one protesting or seeing any harm in it; in fact, the only ones to 
find fault with this allegedly ‘blasphemous’ text are academics, from Martin Crusius to Krumba- 
cher. However, if Spanos is not directed against the church and its institutions, who or what is the 
target of this hilarious text? The traditional answer is that the text ridicules either beardless people 
in general or one particular beardless creature in particular (onavóç means ‘having little to no 
facial hair’; LSJ translates it as ‘with scanty beard’). Karanastasis’ answer is that, although beard- 
lessness is a major theme, the title refers to onavdc/tonavés, ‘Spaniard’, i.e. ‘Spanish Jew’, and that 
the text alludes to the massive influx of Jews in 1492, when they were forced to leave Spain and 
moved to the Ottoman Empire. 

Karanastasis builds his case with force and clarity, pointing out that (1) the author is a cleric, 
(2) the text parodies various hymns related to Lent and Easter, especially hymns that are sung on 
Good Friday, and (3) the text is replete with implicit and explicit references to rather disturbing 
antisemitic beliefs concerning Judas Iscariot and the Jews. However, the most remarkable discov- 
ery is the connection he establishes between Spanos and the repulsive custom of ‘burning [an effigy 
of the Jew at the stake’ (to kc&aywo tov lobSa/tov OBpi0d), an Easter custom that was widespread 
in the Orthodox world until quite recently. In the songs that Greeks used to sing when they burnt 
the ‘Jew’, one finds a striking parallel to the Spanos: yéGovue ta yévia tov, ‘we shit on his beard’ — 
shitting on Spanos' non-existent beard is a recurring motif in the text. Following in the footsteps 
of Eideneier, Karanastasis proves beyond the shadow of a doubt that the text of Spanos uses 
Bron paca terms and idiomatic words that all point in the direction of Eastern Thrace as the 
most likely place of composition. 

Karanastasis’ findings can be summarized as follows: the Spanos is related to the custom of 
‘burning the Jew’ and is an antisemitic text produced in Eastern Thrace by a cleric who felt uneasy 
about the arrival of Spanish Jews in 1492 and afterwards. The only flaw in this otherwise convin- 
cing theory, as Karanastasis would be the first to admit, is that the earliest relevant Greek sources 
that refer to Spanos, Pachomios Rousanos and Gabriel Kalonas (both 16th C.), do not appear to 
be aware that the text makes fun of Spanish Jews, but assume that it refers to unlucky characters 
without beards (Rousanos) or a specific beardless character (Kalonas): see pp. 43-44 and 46. But it 


1 Tasos A. Karanastasis (1955-2010), Meaaiavixé xot NeoedAnvixd Medetnuata. Thessaloniki 2010. 
2 The collection of articles was edited by Vasilis Katsaros, the PhD thesis by Tasos Kaplanis. 
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obviously cannot be excluded that the time-specific reference to Spanish Jews was lost on later 
generations. 
O O66 ac avanader Thy woxN tov. 


Marc Lauxtermann 
Exeter College Oxford 


Niels Gaul, Thomas Magistros und die spatbyzantinische Sophistik. Studien zum Humanismus 
urbaner Eliten in der frühen Palaiologenzeit [Mainzer Veróffentlichungen zur Byzantinistik 10]. 
Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 2011. Pp. 500. 


Fair warning to the uninitiated: Byzantine rhetoric, that synonym for obscurity, verbosity and 
abstraction, the greatest impediment, and the key, to our understanding of Byzantine culture, is 
once again at large. Rather than experiencing a momentous comeback - for, in its timeless role 
as the Dame of Liberal Arts, rhetoric has never really left the limelight of modern academic 
research — these days it thrives under the direction of literary criticism, whose inspiring guidance 
holds out the promise of making a substantial contribution to our understanding of rhetorical 
practices, and their widespread influence on cultural processes in Byzantium and beyond. 

This development is both underscored and advanced by the volume in hand, which the 
author himself aptly describes as ‘the first systematic attempt to contextualise the life and 
oeuvre of the late Byzantine gentleman scholar Thomas Magistros. Niels Gaul's seminal mono- 
graph on one of the least-studied figures of late Byzantine civic humanism clearly shows how 
an adept use of textual archaeology (pace Foucault) can make a critical difference to an attempt 
to negotiate the uncharted realms of Palaiologan rhetorical writing. This theoretically sophisti- 
cated study also exemplifies the fact that any methodology, innovative or otherwise, can be suc- 
cessfully implemented only in conjunction with the basic tools of the trade — most essentially, 
the keen eye of a textual lustonan alert to the linguistic and stylistic subtleties of any primary 
material — and that the healthy blending of the two remains the most important precondition 
for any noteworthy advances in the field. 

The opening pages of Gaul’s book remind us that modern scholarship has not been generous 
to Thomas Magistros. The literary output of this Byzanine intellectual has been deemed imitative 
and dry, and his classroom practice uninspired, while his most significant claim to fame, at least 
among classical scholars, who have judged Magistros on the merits of his philological credentials, 
has been his unusual ability to write essays in the manner of Aelius Aristides. The entirety of these 
sparse and incomplete observations, generated across a wide spectrum of research strands, has 
clearly proved far less stimulating to Gaul’s work than one single, long-forgotten observation 
from the pen of Max Treu describing Thomas Magistros as a ‘lebensfolle Persönlichkeit voll 
Fleisch und Blut, der auch als Mensch unseres Interesses wert ist.’ Treu went on to state: ‘Er 
steht mitten im Leben und nimmt lebhaften Anteil an dem Geschicke seiner Vaterstadt.’ Gaul’s 
meticulous evaluation of Treu's premise presents us with thoroughly revealing results. On the 
most fundamental level, this volume succeeds in filling the substantial gap in our knowledge 
about the life and work of Thomas Magistros. Part Two in particular, presented as ‘a historicizing 
biography in a more traditional sense', will definitively change our way of viewing this author, 
whom Gaul depicts in an impressive range of roles as a gentleman scholar, teacher, rhetor, 
monk, and, most enlighteningly, a public figure of great consequence. Equally significantly, this 
study revisits the esoteric world of the pepaideuomenoi, a statistically negligible but otherwise 
remarkably prominent social stratum made up of the Byzantine intellectual elite, by way of reeval- 
uating their ‘archaizing sociolect’ that ‘generated, in Bourdeuan terms, the habitus which distin- 
guished them from the rest of Byzantine society.’ The literary pursuits of these influential 
individuals, as Gaul conclusively shows using Magistos’s rhetorical output as a case study, far 
from being detached exercises in retrospective academic escapism, were in fact firmly anchored 
in the immediate circumstances of their authors, and, even more significantly, in the contemporary 
political life of their cities. 

The book is based on the admirably clear concept of developing its arguments ‘vom 
Allgemeinen, Epochentypischen zum Speziellen, Biographischen’. This approach in turn makes 
it pe for Gaul to divide up his extensive subject matter and present it in two discrete sections. 
The examination of ‘the more general, typical of the period’ takes up much of Part One. Here, the 
author discusses scholarly life in late Byzantium, and the phenomenon of Late Byzantine civic 
humanism, or, as he defines it, the Late Byzantine Sophistic, as one of its most distinguished 
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An exile’s hopes: the search for a liberator in Michael 
Marullus 


M. J. McGann 
Washington, D. C. and Queen’s University, Belfast 


Michael Marullus, fifteenth-century Greek, soldier and Latin poet, lived almost all his life 
in exile. In his earliest poetry revanchist thoughts directed at his country’s Ottoman con- 
querors are hardly present, and superhuman powers are held responsible for the cata- 
strophe. Later, Byzantine reliance on foreign forces is blamed. With time however and 
political developments in central and western Europe, a crusade or Tiirkenzug seemed 
to become more likely, and Marullus turned to the Habsburg Maximilian I and 
Charles VIII of France as possible liberators. This paper attempts to describe the 
poet’s developing treatment of the themes of defeat and exile and his response in 
the last decade of the fifteenth century to the possibility of military action against the 
Ottomans. 


Who was responsible — gods, Ottomans or the Genoese protostrator? 


When Michael Marullus published, probably around 1489, his first collection of poems, 
Epigrammaton ... libri duo,’ he could look back on a life that had been drastically 
shaped by the Turkish conquest of the Byzantine empire. He was a native of the 
Morea and gives us to understand that he was conceived very shortly before the conquest 
of his patria. If this is understood to be the Morea, his birth would fall in the early 1460s.* 


1 The book lacks any indication of place or date of publication. It is however generally agreed that it was 
printed in Rome by Eucharius Silber. A. Perosa, ‘Studi sulla formazione delle raccolte di poesie del Marullo, 
Rinascimento 1 (1950) 125-56; 257-79 (henceforth Perosa, ‘Studi’) at 131-3 (= Studi di filologia umanistica 
[Rome 2000] [henceforth Perosa, Stud. fil. uman.] II 203-43 at 208-09), dates its publication to between June 
1488 and July 1489 and in his edition, Michaelis Marulli carmina (Zurich |1951]) p. IX and n. 6, to early 
1489. Its contents were subsequently re-edited as books I and II of the four books of Epigrammata in 
Hymni et Epigrammata (Florence 1497). The two editions will be referred to by Perosa's sigla of s and c 
respectively. The text of his edition is used throughout this paper, with E standing for Epigrammata, HN 
for Hymni naturales, N for Neniae, EV for Epigrammata varia and P for Institutiones principales. References 
to material other than textual in his edition will henceforth be to Perosa, Edition. 

2 ‘Still unformed seed, I was still scarcely implanted properly in my mother's womb when my defeated 
country suffered the weight of enslavement'(Vix bene adbuc fueram matris rude semen in alvo, / cum grave 
servitium patria victa subit), E 2.32.65-6. Place and date of birth are matters of debate. The communis 
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As a small child he found refuge in Ragusa.? While still in his teens he served as a mer- 
cenary soldier in the Black Sea region, but his future lay in Italy, where his mother, who 
bore the distinguished family name of Tarchaniotes, enjoyed in the Kingdom of Naples (il 
Regno) the hospitality of Francesca Marzano, an aristocratic Italian and wife of another 
refugee from the Turks, Leonardo III Tocco, despot of Arta.* Probably because of civil 
war in the Regno (1485-87), in which his sympathies lay with opponents of the ruling 
Aragonese dynasty, Marullus moved to Rome, where his first book of poems was 
published. 

The part played in this collection by the theme of his country's fall is less than might be 
expected, given the enormity of the disaster and its consequences.? The only poem entirely 
devoted to it, the last in book 2 (E 2.49, Ad patriam), is deeply gloomy, describing his once 
powerful country as a ‘pitiful corpse’ (5) and those who have survived it as seeking a release 
that Death will not grant (24-8). But elsewhere in the collection more relaxed treatment of 
the theme may be found. In 1.63, a May Day poem that, being the last in book 1, parallels, 
and at the same time contrasts with, Ad patriam, he is dismissive of the ‘passionate com- 
plaints’ (vaesanos ... questus, 21) of Manilius Rhallus, a fellow-exile who wallows in grief 


Continued 

opinio has him born in Constantinople c.1453; for a convenient summary see K.A.E. Enenkel, "Todessehn- 
sucht am Schwarzen Meer: Michael Marules’ lyrische Autobiographik im “Exilgedicht” (“De exilio suo”; 
1489/90; 1497) und anderen Gedichten’ (henceforth Enenkel, ‘Todessehnsucht’) in Die Erfindung des 
Menschen. Die Autobiographik des friihneuzeitlichen Humanismus von Petrarca zu Lipsius (Berlin 2008) 
368-428 at 384 and n. 22. My view that he was born in the Morea and that patria victa refers to its conquest 
has been argued in ‘Spartanus Marullus' in Ch. Kalliga and A. Malliares (eds.), /7eAozóvvrooc: zóA&tc Kat eni- 
xotvovies om Meoóyeiwo kar vj Maúpn OáAaooa: Xuundoia E, ET, Z’, H (Athens 2006) (henceforth 
McGann, ‘Spartanus’) 195-205; ‘Reading Horace in the Quattrocento: The Hymn to Mars of Michael Mar- 
ullus’ (henceforth McGann, ‘Hymn’) in S.J. Harrison (ed.), Homage to Horace. A Bimillenary Celebration 
(Oxford 1995) 329-47 at 330; ‘1453 and all that: the end of the Byzantine empire in the poetry of 
Michael Marullus’ (henceforth McGann, ‘1453’) in I.D. McFarlane (ed.), Acta conventus neo-latini sanctan- 
dreani (Binghampton 1986) 145-51 at 145-47. As the conquest of the Morea was not complete until 1461 
(D. A. Zakythinos, Le despotat grec de Morée I [London 1975] 273-4; contrast Enenkel, ‘Todessehnsucht’, 
385, n. 23), the poet’s year of birth (as opposed to his conception) would fall in the period 1460-2. Enenkel 
accepts that he was born in the Morea, but on the basis of the poet’s statement that he was seventeen years old 
when he began service as a mercenary (E 2.32.71—4) and his own dating of that event to 1475 he assigns his 
birth to 1458, ‘Todessehnsucht’, 395-7. For a difficulty with this view see below n. 14. 

3. E4.17.9-12. 

4 Giovanni Tarcagnota, Delle istorie del mondo II (Venice 1585) 797. See McGann, ‘Spartanus Marullus’, 
204, n.5. 

5 Y. Haskell holds that ‘the liberation of his fatherland’ is Marullus's ‘dominant theme’, “The Tristia of a 
Greek refugee: Michael Marullus and the politics of Latin subjectivity after the Fall of Constantinople (1453)’, 
Proceedings of the Cambridge Philological Society, N.S. 44 (1998/1999) (henceforth Haskell, Tristia) 110-36 
at 114-15; cf. 112. She cites in support thirty-one poems ‘addressed to contemporary leaders, flattering or 
exhorting them openly to take up arms to this end’ or recalling Greek courage, but only seven of these 
have anything to say about the prospect of liberation, nn. 23, 24. The present paper excludes many poems 
that she cites and visits some others. I believe the theme grows in importance during 1490-95, but is never 
dominant. 
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for his country’s downfall (iam sat indultum patriae ruinae est, 22), and calls for his own 
birthday to be celebrated. (1-20; 29-32).° Admittedly literary tradition is present here: 
Horace had written poems of celebration in which the poet asks a friend to put out of 
his mind thoughts of politics or threats posed by distant peoples and instead to enjoy 
the present,’ but dismissing such concerns is easier than demanding that the plight of 
one’s own nearby and recently enslaved country be forgotten, if only for a while. In E 
1.22 (De morte lani fratris) his brother’s recent death has changed Marullus's view of 
his country’s downfall. Once he loved country before brother (tu mea post patriam turbasti 
pectora solus, 15). But now the poet sees his death as an overwhelming climax to earlier 
disasters. In a sense it diminishes these by making their impact seem less painful. Destiny 
(sors) has stolen his brother away as though only the addition of his death to those previous 
misfortunes could make them truly hurtful (post tot casus patriaeque domusque - / 
tanquam hoc exempto nil nocuisset adhuc, 7-8). 

The poem in the first collection where Marullus most eloquently probes the events of 
1453, E 1.48 (Consolatio ad Andream Matthaeum Aquavivium de morte Iulii patris), is 
primarily concerned not with the Fall of Constantinople, but with the occupation of 
Otranto in 1480-81 by a Turkish army, during which Giulio Antonio Acquaviva, 
duke of Adria and father of the addressee, fell in action. Giulio went to war ‘in 
defence of his sacred country, gods and religion’ (23).? In spite of the plural ‘gods’, the 
religion he was defending was Christianity. Giulio indeed died as a crusader as he ‘led 
avenging gods into an oath-bound war’ (25).? For these to be avengers they should be 
concerned with what is right and holy. But they are not, and it is ‘savage Destiny’ 
with her whims that controls everything (26-8). This was shown at Constantinople 
when the piety and ancient faith of the Pelasgi (Byzantine Greeks) were shown to be 
useless, and no god alleviated the disaster (29—30). The great walls of the City, that 
nobile opus of the Roman people that once pleased the gods, became spoils of war 
and were long since handed over to the fury of the enemy. Only the glorious memory 
of a great people and their moral worth remain to mitigate the disaster (31—6). The 
fall of Byzantium, approached through the recent capture of Otranto, is treated not 
only as a national disaster but also as evidence for the failure of divine providence to 
care for a pious people. 

This blaming of a superhuman power, be it Destiny, Fortune or ‘the gods’,'° seems 
to have entailed a corresponding neglect of the human agents of the disaster, the 


6 Cf. E 2.16.39-42, the sole, hypothetical, mention of liberation in s, where he says that if lamentation 
could free his country, he would be condemned if it were not free (sc. because he had failed to lament 
enough); in fact lamentation is ‘useful to no one and harmful to myself’. 

7  c.3.8.17-28; 29.25-33, and (of himself as Musis amicus ... unice securus) c. 1.26.1—6. 

8 His death is thus an exception to Enenkel’s generalisation that fifteenth-century Italians were not pre- 
pared to die for their country, “Todessehnsucht’, 410-11. 

9  N.Housley, The Later Crusades, 1274-1580. From Lyons to Alcazar (Oxford 1992) 111-12. 

10 At E 1.48.27-8 deos is juxtaposed with sors fera; cf. E 2.49.7-26. In a context of randomness it would be 
a mistake to look for any specific cause of divine anger; not surprisingly, in view of the unconfessional tenor of 
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Ottomans. They are not named, whether as Teucri or Turcae," anywhere in s, and it is 
only as the conquerors of Otranto that they appear in person as it were, but called simply 
hostes.” With such a tenuous presence they are, not surprisingly, nowhere identified as 
an enemy against whom an expedition might be mounted. And of exiles returning to 
Greece there is no word. In that respect at least the final poem of the collection is repre- 
sentative. There is no hope for the survivors: Death is deaf to their prayers and withholds 
the coup de grâce. Rejected by him, they will be finished off by their own ‘tears and grief’: 


tamen lacrimae et dolor 
quos tu recusas finient (27-8). 


These, the last words of the poet's first published collection, are echoed in the last line of 
De exilio suo, a poem included in the third book of Epigrammata and first printed in the 
Hymni et Epigrammata of 1497 (Perosa's c): 


Hanc (sc. culpam mentemque parum prudentem ducis) igitur miseri luimus longumque 
luemus 

dum nos Euxinus et lacrimae minuant. (E 3.37.47-8) 

And long shall we continue to pay the cost of this (our leader's blameworthy and 
foolish generalship) 

until the Black Sea and our tears grind us down. 


De exilio suo is an imaginative reconstruction, in the form of a dramatic monologue, 
written many years after the poet had, or could have, experienced the situation that it pre- 
supposes, '? of his thoughts and feelings as a young mercenary operating in the Black Sea 
area in the service of an arrogant local lord.'* The poem is focused on the dramatic 
present (soldiering in ‘Scythia’) and the past of 1453, turning to a dismal future only 


Continued 

his work, Marullus eschews explanations that attribute the catastrophe either to the Greeks abandoning their 
Orthodox heritage at Ferrara-Florence or to their failure to deliver on the promises they made there. 

11 Teucer occurs nowhere, Turca at E 3.37.44; 4.17.41; 4.32.8; H 2.6.28. 

12 At E 1.48.7 bostes are Ottomans threatening Italy; at 33 and 36 hostilis refers to Mehmed's forces in 
1453. E 1.48 contains one exotic touch, the name Achumus (Ahmad Gedik, commander at Otranto) (21). 
13 ‘(E)ine autobiographische Retrospektive’, Enenkel, “Todessehnsucht’, 401. He dates the poem after the 
publication of s, which with Perosa, Edition, p. IX, he assigns to 1489. Perosa however believes that its 
subject-matter is antiquioris aetatis, that it is therefore early and that lack of space, ut videtur, precluded 
its inclusion in s, Edition, p. X and n. 12; see below nn. 26, 42. 

14 Born between 1460 and 1462 and beginning mercenary service at the age of seventeen (see above n. 2), 
Marullus could have served Basarab IV, voivode of Wallachia (1477-81) (Bessi iussa superba fero, E. 
3.37.10). With the usually accepted birth date of c. 1453 he would have been a mercenary from c. 1470. 
For a survey of various suggestions about his service see Enenkel, “Todessehnsucht’, 389-95. His own view 
is that Marullus took service under Matthaeus Corvinus in 1475 (he arrives at 1458 as the poet’s year of 
birth by subtracting 17 from 1475; cf. n. 2 above), “Todessehnsucht’, 395-97. It is however difficult to 
believe that the dominus of E 3.37.10-12, whose imperiumque] ferox robbed the poet of his freedom, is 
also the sanctus patriae pater, benefactor, lawgiver and patron of the arts of E 4.22, a poem probably 
written about the same time. (Corvinus, who is there addressed as a living contemporary, died in 1490.) 
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in the last couplet, where the young mercenary and his comrades have nothing to look 
forward to except being ‘ground down’ by their grief and grim surroundings.'> 
Contemplating 1453, the poet uses the first person plural to identify himself and his 
companions with their fathers who had faced the besiegers: ‘we’ Greeks should have 
relied on our own resources and fought to the death; it was madness to trust foreigners 
and not to rely solely on Greek courage (25—40). Near the end of this passage, there is a 
divergence between the text of c and two earlier witnesses, Perosa’s mss B and R.!$ At this 
point we shall deal only with the earlier version, where the praise of Greek soldiers and 
the general condemnation of foreign troops (33-8) suddenly, and almost shockingly, 
becomes specific with a crisp reference in 39 to the Genoese (Ligurum): it was 
madness ‘to mix up together companies of citizen-fighters and Genoese banners’ (39). 
Having narrowed down the category of ‘foreigner’ to ‘Genoese’, the poet turns to an 
unnamed individual, whom he refers to as miles and dux (43, 46),!" savagely describing 
him in terms appropriate to a traitor as an ‘enemy who stormed the rich Bosporos, cap- 
tured and plundered its wealth, a soldier who set fire to gods and churches and handed 
the Roman Empire over to the Turks’ (41-4). Among the defenders of Constantinople 
was a force of mercenaries led by a Genoese condottiere, Giovanni Giustiniani Longo, 
who on his arrival in January 1453 was appointed commander-in-chief (protostrator) 
of the garrison.'® Just before the end of the siege he was wounded, controversially left 
his post and died. With the help of Ligurum a modern student of the Fall should have 
little difficulty in recalling Longo here, but what of readers and listeners in fifteenth- 
century Italy? We are here in a rather subjective realm, but some points need to be 
made. The reception of a poem is not a homogeneous process. Different readers bring 
to it not only different expectations but also different degrees of knowledge. I believe 
that in Italy by the late 1490s very few, and these mostly Greeks, would have known 
about, or been able to name, Longo. They would not have been helped to identify him 
by the outlandish vehemence of the attack nor by the reference to the guilty man's 
inadequate consilium (46), for it was Longo's leaving his post rather than his strategy 
or tactics that was criticised after the Fall. Nevertheless the knowledgeable few, and 
only they, will, in the light of Ligurum and with varying degrees of confidence, come 
to the view that Longo is the object of the poet's denunciation. ‘We are paying the 
cost not of the gods' decrees, but of his foolish generalship, and long shall we continue 


15 Cf. E 1.22.12. 

16 For the version in c see the appendix below, pp. 241-44. In addition to what may be termed inherent 
likelihood, the priority of BR is supported by three facts: in c Maximilian takes the place held in BR by il Mag- 
nifico, who died in 1492. (see below, p. 233); the poem spoken in BR by the dead lusus atque unica cura of 
Zenobio Acciaiuoli (E 3.20 bis) does not appear in c, probably suppressed as discreditable to Zenobio, by 
then a Dominican; corresponding to BR’s unmetrical fana miles is c's metrically correct fana malis (43). 
For Enenkel's view see below, n. 42. 

17 See also below n. 92. 

18 See now M. Philippides and W.K. Hanak, Tbe Siege and tbe Fall of Constantinople in 1453 (Farnham 
2011) 377-87 and passim. (Longo’s name is indexed as ‘Justinian’.) 
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to pay that cost’ (longumque luemus). But there is more to these words than that: they can 
also be taken, but only by those among the knowledgeable few who are also alert and 


acute readers, as Longumque luemus, ‘and we shall continue to pay the cost of Longo’.'” 


Hoping for liberation: a Habsburg champion? 


Embracing a new genre, that of Hymni Naturales, Marullus looked at great questions of 
personal or national destiny in terms of divine intervention, or neglect. In the hymn to 
Mercury (H 2.8) he deals with present and past - his exile in the valley of the Arno (7- 
8), his wanderings driven by fate (13-14) — and the god's generosity in giving him the 
gift of poetry so that his exile has not been shameful or inactive (11-12; 15-16). As is 
appropriate in a hymn to Mercury, the poet is much concerned with language.?? His 
life has reached a point where, a victim of spiteful fate, he sings of ancestral rites in a 
tongue that is not Greek and, more mysteriously, he ‘has for the first time moved with 
Orphic foot tripods that have been silent for so many ages’ (1-6). Meanwhile he will 
sing of Mercury ‘if not in the blessed language of my country, then gratefully in the 
language that has been granted me’ (21-4). He ventures to hope for future glory at the 
god's hands, glory that will however come to him in exile (decus labente daturus aevo 
exuli, 17-20). But the concluding address seems to look forward to something more: 
the god is not only ‘the sweet assuager of exile and my country's defeat’ (70); he also 
directs the poet to a more positive and brighter sphere, supporting in equal measure 
both ‘busy wits’ and ‘a life of action’ (commodus peraeque animo gnavo et / rebus 
agendis, 71-2). The ‘busy wits’ are what he needs as poet and man of affairs; the ‘life 
of action’ certainly contrasts with the otium that may afflict the exile*! and perhaps 
points to the poet’s other life, as soldier, hinting that Mercury may in future not 
merely give him comfort and glory while in exile from his defeated homeland but even 
support him in action should he take up arms to set it free.” 

In H 2.6 (Marti) the poet attributes the disasters suffered by himself and his country 
to Mars (21-8): *we have been ejected from our ancestral wealth and are eaten up by 
Tuscan idleness' because Mars has turned his back on his own (Roman / Byzantine) des- 
cendants and favours Ottoman arms (tristia dum fovet arma Turcae)-a situation that 


19 The pun was, to the best of my knowledge, first pointed out by Estelle Haan in the course of discussion at 
a seminar in Belfast in 1987, and then, independently, by A. Bihrer, ‘Aeneas flieht aus Konstantinopel — Exil, 
Heimatliebe und Türkenkrieg in Michael Marullus’ Elegie De exilio suo (Epigr. 3, 37)’ (henceforth Bihrer, 
‘Exil’) in E. Lefévre and E. Schafer (eds.), Michael Marullus. Ein Grieche als Renaisssancedichter in Italien 
(Tübingen 2008) 11-31 at 25. On his belief that the reference to Longo is ‘deutlich’ see Appendix, below, 
p. 244. 

20 Cf H 4.1.17-20, where language is the badge of Greek identity. 

21 Cf. Etrusco carpimur otio, H 2.6.22. 

22 Cf. Jacques Chomarat’s explanation of animus gnavus and res agendae as respectively "l'activité intellec- 
tuelle, poétique en particulier’ and "l'action, les faits d'armes (synonyme de res gerere , Michel Marulle. 
Hymnes naturels. Édition critique (Geneva 1995) (henceforth Chomarat, Hymnes) ad 71-2, p. 150. 
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could change if he responds to the prayers of his neglected nepotes (29-32). At the end of 
the hymn (85-9), by virtue of being both a Rhomaios and (allegedly) a descendant of 
Marulli who once ruled Rome (E 2.32.135-6), the poet begs Mars, ‘father of heroes 
and father of weapons’, the progenitor of all Romans and by rights protector of their 
patria, ‘to grant ob patriam (if only I have deserved it) pulchraque ... atque inopina 
fata’ (85-8). What is this destiny he wants from Mars? Enenkel and Chomarat think 
of a sudden death for one’s country. But inopina strictly means ‘unexpected’ whereas 
a hero contemplates the prospect of his own death. The phrase ‘a glorious and unex- 
pected destiny’, enfolding ob patriam and associated with et virorum...et... 
armorum, most likely looks forward to the liberation of the poet’s patria, brought 
about by Mars, whose patria it is also, and by his own efforts under arms (si merui 
modo)? 

Outside hymnody however Marullus had no place for divine aid. At the end of E 
3.47 (Ad Manilium Rballum), where he again addresses the fellow-exile with whose com- 
plaints he was so impatient in E 1.63, he introduces the possibility of specific foreign 
intervention.” His theme is impermanence (non omnis ... per dies), demonstrated with 
examples from nature and the lives of great persons from the past, Croesus, Priam and 
Romulus, and recalling Horace’s treatment of the theme of non semper in c. 2.9, 
where it is exemplified by bad weather (1-8) and the early deaths of Antilochos and 
Troilos (13-17). In every instance in Marullus a good state of affairs has changed, 
or may change, for the worse (1-8: 13-20). Rhallus and he have known good times 
thanks to the distinction of their country and families (10), but now — and it is no 
cause for surprise — they too are facing change (12). The last stanza however takes an 
optimistic turn. A ‘better outcome’ may await them (21). One must live in whatever 
home the gods please-although under Caesar's auspices the poet does not give up 
hope even of his ancestral home: 


quamvis auspice ego Caesare nec larem 
despero patrium mihi (23—24)?* 


‘Caesar’ is Maximilian, king of the Romans since 1486, who succeeded his father, 
Emperor Frederick III, in 1493. Readers of s had met Maximilian in three poems while 


23 Cf. C. Harrauer, Kosmos und Mythos : die Weltgotthymnen und die mythologischen Hymnen des 
Michael Marullus (Vienna 1994) 409, who however connects merui with the hymn itself. Sudden death: 
Enenkel, “Todessehnsucht’, 415; Chomarat, Hymnes, 121, who refers to the poet's (unattested) ‘combats 
contre les Turcs', 126. 

24 Contrast the condemnation in E 3.37.37-46 of the acceptance of foreign help in 1453. 

25 In both poems the third stanza separates natural and human examples, with tu (Horace) and Malli (Mar- 
ullus) occurring in line 9 of each. 

26 It is impossible to establish the relative chronology of E 3.47 and the hymns to Mercury and Mars. I have 
arranged them to show an increasingly specific desire to return to Greece, but the temptation to infer a bio- 
graphical development from this should be resisted. Without revealing what ‘early’ res he finds in E 3.47, 
Perosa puts it in the same category as 3.37, Edition, p. X and n. 12. Cf. also n. 13 above; 42 below. 
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Book III of the Epigrammata ends with De Maximiliano Caesare (3.53), which centres on 
his detention by the people of Bruges in 1488 and narrow escape from execution (3-8). At 
the end (19—24), in contrast to the humbled sacrificial victim of the opening (flexo veluti 
victima poplite, 4) and the forbearing king of E 2.5, Maximilian becomes a Herculean 
warrior, who with avenging hand rids the earth of monsters and their ‘savage lairs, 
which have for long been saturated with human blood', a description that an advocate 
of crusade might well apply to a possible liberator of Greece." In addition the poet 
recycled three poems in mss BR to or about Lorenzo il Magnifico, E 3.3; 12; 20 ter, to 
produce in c three poems to or about Maximilian, E 3.3; 12; 4.19. It may be presumed, 
with Perosa,?? that the recycling was carried out after Lorenzo's death in 1492. 
Maximilian, born six years after the Fall of Constantinople, had grown up with the 
idea that his destiny was to lead a crusade against the Turks. The name Maximilian was 
chosen by his god-father, but his mother had wished to call him Constantinum, tanquam 
recuperatorem regni Constantinopolitani, while his father favoured the name of the 
crusader-saint George.”” When he was ten years old, his father made the grand gesture 
of establishing an Order of St George, organised on the lines of great religious orders 
of knighthood like the Teutonic Knights and Templars.?? Indeed Maximilian was ident- 
ified by Michael Apostolis, in the course of an Appeal to Frederick calling for war against 
the Ottomans, as future emperor of a revived eastern/Byzantine empire.?! Much of Max- 
imilian’s life however was to be dominated by western concerns.?? After his marriage to 
Maria of Burgundy in 1477 he had had to contend with the hostility of France and oppo- 
sition and rebellion in the Netherlands. By the late 1480s he was an experienced military 
commander, and when in 1490 Innocent VIII presided over an international conference 
to discuss the organisation of a crusade, the pope as well as the German representatives 


27 Cf. Jason Maynus’s Epithalamion for Maximilian and Bianca Maria Sforza in M. Freher (and B.G. Stru- 
vius), Rerum Germanicarum scriptores aliqui insignes II (Strassburg 1717) (henceforth Freher, II) 468-75 at 
474. 

28 Perosa, Edition, Index nominum, s.v. Medices Laurentius, Petri filius. On the other hand Carol Kidwell 
discussing E 4.19 thinks not of recycling, but of the sending out contemporaneously of appropriate versions to 
both addressees, who *were extremely unlikely to compare notes', Marullus. Soldier Poet of the Renaissance 
(London 1989) (henceforth Kidwell, Marullus) 136-7. A clear instance of this procedure would make the sug- 
gestion more plausible. 

29 Cf. Freher, II 470: Concepisti tacitus animo a teneris usque unguiculis futuram expeditionem adversus 
saevissimam € truculentisssimam Turcarum insolentiam. On the subject of the child's name see Walter Win- 
kelbauer, ‘Kaiser Maximilian I. und St. Georg’, Mitteilungen des österreichischen Staatsarchivs 7 (1954) 524— 
6, with a quotation from Maximilian's Latin autobiography, 526, n. 7. 

30 For the importance of St George to Frederick and Maximilian see Karl Schmid, “Andacht und Stift". Zur 
Grabmalplanung Kaiser Maximilians I.’ in Karl Schmid and Joachim Wollasch (eds.), Memoria. Der geschich- 
tliche Zeugniswert des liturgischen Gedenkens im Mittelalter (Munich 1984) 750—71 at 758-9 and, for litera- 
ture, nn. 37-8. 

31 B.Laourda, ^H npóg tov Ppeidepixov I” ExxAnots tot Mua AnootóAn in Épag Avrovíov Kepaponov- 
Aov (Athens 1953) 516-27. I am grateful to Alexander Riehle for alerting me to the existence of this work. 
32 CfH. Wiesflecker, Maximilian, V (Munich 1986) 412-13; cf. I (Munich 1971) 389-95 (henceforth Wies- 
flecker, Maximilian, V, and Wiesflecker, Maximilian, I, respectively). 
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favoured a Habsburg commander-in-chief-Frederick or, more plausibly, his son.?? For 
Maximilian the task would not be easy: he lacked an eastern power-base and was not 
on good terms with his father, whose strategic priorities differed from his, while Mat- 
thaeus Corvinus of Hungary controlled much Habsburg territory.?* Maximilian estab- 
lished himself in Tirol, where in 1490 Duke Sigismund abdicated in his favour, and 
exploited Corvinus’s death in the same year by recovering Habsburg lands in Austria 
and having some success in Hungary. But still feeling threatened by France, he married 
Anne of Brittany by proxy in December 1490 in order to prevent Charles VIII annexing 
her lands. The coup ended in humiliation and hostilities that hindered the pursuit of a 
more active policy in the east, so that when Hungary came under Ottoman attack in 
1492, Maximilian’s aid was more diplomatic than military. But in May 1493 his repre- 
sentatives at Senlis reached an agreement with France, and if the lengthy marriage nego- 
tiations with Ludovico Sforza of Milan for the hand of his niece, Bianca Maria, proved 
successful, Maximilian could look forward to an immense dowry that would help pay for 
an expedition. Meanwhile he imposed heavy taxes and encouraged the manufacture of 
arms. Conditions for decisive intervention in the Balkans in 1493 seemed favourable. 

But it was the Ottomans who seized the initiative that summer, heavily defeating a 
Croatian army. In spite of his father’s death on 19 August and the need to secure the suc- 
cession and deal with manifold business arising from a change of ruler, Maximilian 
reacted energetically, overhauling and expanding the Order of St George and strengthen- 
ing defences in the south-east. He stationed some of his forces to defend Lower Austria 
and Carniola, but located his main strength in north-west Hungary, where his hopes of 
being joined by the army of Wladislaw II and then marching against the Ottomans came 
to nothing in the face of suspicion and hostility on the part of the Hungarian estates.?? 
Maximilian had not inflicted a defeat, but he had shown himself capable of responding 
decisively to Ottoman aggression. 

During the winter of 1493-4 he strengthened his strategic position and finances by 
personally signing the accord with France made at Senlis and by marrying Bianca Maria. 
Senlis gave him reassurance about his western frontiers, and his alliance with Sforza 
brought money and made a statement about imperial interest in Italy.’ In conversations 
with French representatives at his father’s funeral he made clear his desire for a lasting 
peace with France so that he could pursue his ambitions in regard to Hungary and the 
Turks. After a long delay in joining his new wife in Innsbruck, the wedding festivities 


33 Sigismondo dei Conti da Foligno, Le storie de’ suoi tempi dal 1475 al 1512, Il (Rome 1883) (henceforth 
‘dei Conti, Storie, I’) 426-31. 

34 The following account of Maximilian's campaign is based on H. Wiesflecker’s paper, ‘Maximilians Tür- 
kenzug 1493/94’ (henceforth Wiesflecker, ‘Tiirkenzug’), Ostdeutsche Wissenschaft 5 (1958) 152-78. 

35 Wiesflecker, "Türkenzug', 164. 

36 For Italy in Maximilians's plans see Wiesflecker, Maximilian, I 396-8; II (Munich 1975) (henceforth 
*Wiesflecker, Maximilian, II’). 9-26; 419-21; Maximilian, V 514-18; 766-7; H.Angermeier, Deutsche Reich- 
stagsakten unter Maximilian I. (RTA mittlere Reibe 5) Bd. I, Teil 1, Reichstagsakten von Worms 1495 (hen- 
ceforth Angermeier, Worms) 25-9; 39; 42-6. 
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began in March 1494. Here at last was an occasion when a war of liberation might plau- 
sibly be proclaimed. And the Milanese ambassador was the man to do it. 

At the end of his Epithalamion for Maximilian and Bianca Maria, Jason Maynus 
speaks of the bridegroom's response to the previous year's defeat." As soon as his 
famous name even from a distance thundered in Turkish ears, they basely fled. Maximi- 
lian, he continued, was far from pleased: he wanted fighting at close quarters and a 
famous victory, and his greatest fear was that the Turks would fear him too much.?? 
Up to the present his success has been glorious, but what he has now begun is beyond 
anyone else's powers. He alone (under divine auspices of course) will finish a campaign 
that is not for the greatness of the empire, but for the propagation of divine and Christian 
religion.?? He alone will snatch the Christian people from the savage jaws of the Turk.^? 
For the first time perhaps there appeared to be a real prospect of a serious Habsburg 
offensive against the Ottomans. 

Marullus, who had shown knowledge of Maximilian's activities in the Low 
Countries, is unlikely to have been unaware of the more active policy being pursued in 
a region much closer to Italy.*! A declaration at this time (around March 1494) of 
hope in Maximilian as liberator seems not unlikely.** 

But Maximilian was not the only ruler promising war against the Ottomans. 


The lineage of Charlemagne? 


E 4.34 bears witness to the receipt by the poet of a pressing letter (urgentiores litterae) 
from his friend, the Neapolitan political exile Antonello Sanseverino, Prince of 
Salerno, asking him to cross the Alps at top speed in order to participate in 'the 
descent’ on Italy (la calata) of Charles VIII of France, which began in early September 


37 Freher, II 473-4. 

38 Freher, H 474. 

39 Freher, II 474; earlier however, at 473, Maynus says that Ludovico can be useful to Maximilian pro 
imperio redintegrando et amplificando. 

40 Freher, II 474. ‘Savage jaws’ belongs to the realm of immanitas, identified by J. Hankins as a recurring 
theme in Renaissance descriptions of Turks, ‘Renaissance crusaders: humanist crusade literature in the age of 
Mehmed II’, DOP (1995) 111-207 at 122 and n. 28; 131. For a comparable description of western enemies of 
Maximilian see above, p. 233. 

41 Communication between Austria and Italy was not slow: Maynus seems to have promised Cardinal 
Peraudi a fair copy of his speech, presumably in Innsbruck around 16™ March. On 8" April Peraudi sent 
him a reminder from Verona (Freher, II 475). 

42 Knowing when the texts of the poem in BR were copied would give a terminus ad quem for its compo- 
sition, thus providing a date by which Maximilian had become for Marullus a possible liberator. Enenkel’s 
(unexplained) dating of the *Niederschrift der Handschriften des 3. Buches’ as ‘jedenfalls vor Ende 1494’ 
("Todessehnsucht' 421) is compatible with the date for E 3.47 proposed above. Perosa however thinks the 
poem is ‘early’ (above, n. 26) and places the date of presentation to Lorenzo di Pierfrancesco of the whole 
‘libro a sé stante’, which was to become Epigrammata Yl in c, between summer 1489 and April 1492, 
‘Studi’ 137 (= Stud. fil. uman. III 212). 

43 E 4.32.1, invicte, Magni, rex, Caroli genus. 
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1494. He complied.** Charles was successful in his first objective, the conquest of the 
Regno, from which he declared he would lead an expedition against the Ottomans, 
and Marullus wrote six poems arising from his enterprise. 

The temptation to infer from this narrative that the poet’s hope in Maximilian was 
displaced in the course of 1494 by a new commitment to Charles should be resisted. San- 
severino had escaped from the Regno in 1487 and by 1489 was at the French court, 
encouraging an attack on Naples.*? In the same year the poet moved from Rome to Flor- 
ence, where in the main he sought the company of pro-French Florentines like the sons of 
Pierfrancesco de’ Medici, Lorenzo and Giovanni. For Marullus as Sanseverino's friend 
and opponent of the ruling dynasty in Naples support for France was natural; for Mar- 
ullus as Greek exile the prospect of Charles leading a crusade after the conquest of Naples 
could not but be highly attractive. It was not necessarily a question of choosing between 
Charles and Maximilian: a combined attack from central Europe and the Regno would 
have been in line with the strategy envisaged at the meeting convened by Innocent VIII in 
1490 to make plans for a crusade.^ Initially indeed Maximilian seems to have been well 
disposed to Charles’s intervention.** It would however be hardly surprising if Marullus 
with his Neapolitan connections and probable awareness in the course of 1494 that Max- 
imilian was facing serious Ottoman aggression and had received a desperate appeal from 
Croatia? regarded Charles as the more hopeful prospect. His progress in Italy could only 
have confirmed that judgement. 

Like Maximilian, Charles had inherited a commitment to crusading. In 1475 his 
father Louis XI had prayed that his son, then six years old, might have the opportunity 


44 E 4.34.5-6; 71-4. In ‘Studi’ 134 and 141 (= Studi. fil. uman. III 210 and 215) Perosa puts Marullus's 
departure in the spring of 1494. 

45 M. Mallett, ‘Personalities and pressures: Italian involvement in the French invasion of 1494’, in 
D. Abulafia, ed., The French descent into Renaissance Italy 1494-95. Antecedents and effects (Aldershot 
1995) 151-63 at 155. 

46 For these and their secretary Zenobio Acciaiuoli (E 1. 54.2; 3.20 bis) see M. Plaisance, ‘L’invenzione 
della croce de Lorenzo de’ Medici (1463-1503) et le mythe du second Charlemagne’ (henceforth Plaisance, 
‘Second Charlemagne’) in M. Ballestero et al., Culture et religion en Espagne et en Italie aux XV* et XVI* 
siécles (Abbeville 1980) 43-66 at 45-53; McGann, ‘Spartanus’ 198. 

47 K.M. Setton, The Papacy and the Levant (1204-1571) Il (Philadelphia 1978) 413-16; cf. III (Philadel- 
phia 1984) 177 for Leo X’s proposals in 1517. 

48 For an analysis of the complications of Maximilian’s attitude to France at this time see Angermeier, 
Worms, 26-7, and for a rather different view Wiesflecker, ‘Tiirkenzug’ 171-3; cf. also the mention of Max- 
imilian in the scenario put before Commynes by the Venetian doge as late as November 1495, below pp. 242- 
43. The conclusion of an armistice brokered by the French in spring 1495 between Wladislaw II of Hungary 
and the Ottomans (Angermeier, Worms, nos. 297-8, pp. 317-19) was a blow to Maximilian's immediate 
plans for a Turkish campaign and to any slight hope that he may still have had of collaborating with 
Charles against the Ottomans. (For his plans see his call to Christendom made in Antwerp on 15 November 
1494 to announce a Turkenzug in the following March, Angermeier, Worms, no. 10, p. 108.) By 1496 Max- 
imilian himself was an adherent of the armistice: whether representing the empire or only certain Hauslande is 
unclear, Angermeier, Worms, p. 317, n. 2. 

49  Wiesflecker, ‘Tiirkenzug’, 171-3. 
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to go in person with the nobility and chivalry of his country, as he himself had intended, 
to fight the Turks and other infidels.?? For many years there had been prophecies about 
the ‘last emperor’, and towards the end of the fifteenth century one of these, accompanied 
by a commentary, declared that a French king called Charles and descended from Char- 
lemagne would end strife in his own kingdom, conquer Italy and other places, destroy 
Florence, capture Rome, be crowned King of the Romans, reform the church (with the 
support of the pro-French Cardinal Giuliano della Rovere),°! impose Christ's law on 
the Muslim world, enter Jerusalem and, before dying, entrust his crown to God on the 
Mount of Olives.?? That Charles had inherited from René II of Anjou the title ‘King of 
Jerusalem’ made his role as ‘last emperor’ more believable.” 

The poem that tells of the poet's being summoned by Sanseverino to join Charles (E 
4.34)°* reveals a nest of Italian sympathisers with the French in Florence. Addressed to 
Giovanni di Pierfrancesco de' Medici, who in 1494 suffered with his brother Lorenzo 
at the hands of Piero de’ Medici for supporting Florence's traditionally close ties with 
France, it sings of the beauty of Felicia della Rovere, daughter of Cardinal Giuliano, 
who during 1494 slipped away, like Marullus himself, to join Charles VIII and accom- 
pany him on la calata. (HN 3.2 is a kind of sequel to E 4.34, being a formal, but atmos- 
pheric hymn to the Moon antiphonally sung by the poet and his young servant as they 
leave Florence.) Another poem in Book III of the Epigrams (Ad Carolum regem Franciae, 
4.32), more substantial and composed in solemn Alcaics, has as its dramatic setting the 
period before the French moved against Italy.?? The first line, addressed to Charles, ident- 
ifies him as a descendant of Charlemagne.°® He is summoned by ‘sad Italy’ and the 
enslaved Christian east (5-13). In an impressively long and eloquent sentence (13-40) 


50 D. Le Fur, Charles VIII (Paris 2006) (henceforth Le Fur, Charles) 255-6 and 425, citing ‘Le Fur (D.), Les 
impérants rois (1996) p. 150 et suiv.’, a work not noticed in his bibliography. The reference appears to be to a 
Paris Ouest (Nanterre) thesis entitled Les impérants rois. Images des rois de France pendant les premières 
guerres d'Italie. Cf. also Ugolino Verino's dedication of his Carlias, which brings together Louis, Charles 
and hopes of a crusade, N. Thurn (ed.), Carlias: ein Epos des 15. Jabrbunderts (Munich 1955) (henceforth 
Verino, Carlias) 135, lines 9-22, with doubts at p. 14. 

51 See the next paragraph. 

52 Le Fur, Charles 280-92, particularly 284-6. The prophecy with commentary is in Paris, B.N. Fonds fran- 
çais 1713. See also Plaisance, ‘Second Charlemagne’, 53-66; D. Weinstein, Savonarola and Florence. Pro- 
phecy and Patriotism in the Renaissance (Princeton 1970) (henceforth, Weinstein, Savonarola) passim. 

53 Le Fur, Charles 287. 

54 See above pp. 235-36; n. 44. 

55 "There is also E 4.26, which shows the poet as a newcomer at court. 

56 Above n. 43. Cf. Verino's dedication to Charles, Carlias 135, lines 16-17. On the other hand Sanuto 
reports that in an address to Florentine ambassadors Maximilian said that everyone knew Charles was not 
descended de linea Caroli Magni, sed ex Ugone Capeto invasore regni Franciae and that the king of 
England was the true king of France, Sanuto, I Diarii di Marino Sanuto, I (Venice 1879-1902) col. 250. Max- 
imilian could claim that the regalia used in the coronation of the German emperor had come down from Char- 
lemagne; cf. R. Bauer, ‘Zur Geschichte der sizilischen Gewánder, später Krónungsgewánder der Könige und 
Kaiser des Heiligen Römischen Reiches’ and A. Th. Schwinger, ‘Verständnis und Missverständnis, Interpret- 
ation und Missinterpretation: zur Rezeptionsgeschichte des Krónungsornats der Kónige und Kaiser des 
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the poet asks why Charles is so slow to respond, why he keeps divine destiny waiting. If 
he is indifferent to eternal fame, at least the wretchedness of Christians in the east should 
move him-as should the example of his ancestors, who stemmed the flood of Saracens 
that arrogantly dared to attack France. A poem like this is however more likely to 
confirm policies than initiate them.?^ In the light of Marullus's desire to return home, 
shown in the almost certainly earlier reference to Maximilian in E 3.47, this poem 
reveals the public and political aspect of that desire, now focused on the King of France. 

In his book of five Neniae, first published fifteen years after the poet’s death, there 
are three connected with Charles’s expedition. The first, appropriately for a book of 
Lamentations, is On Fortune’s cruelty. While Charles has been making good progress 
by way of Tuscany and Rome on his march towards Naples, the poet has been travelling 
by sea and (but this is typical of his unfortunate life!) is now stormbound on Corsica, 
living on vegetables and fish among the savage natives.?? And Lorenzo di Pierfrancesco 
has experienced something far worse, the loss of his seven-year-old son. While the poem 
understandably meets the expectations of a reader of neniae, it is remarkable that its 
gloom is in no way relieved by hopeful anticipation (in terms of its dramatic date) of 
victory in Naples or a sense that the poet has embarked on a voyage that may in spite 
of present difficulties eventually bring him to Greece and Constantinople. Indeed apart 
from the lines contrasting Charles’s good progress on the Italian mainland with his 
own difficult voyage, there is no reflection in Marullus of the glory of la calata, when 
the French swept through Italy. 

The second Nenia begins meditatively: the poet is by the Adriatic in the Regno, for 
opposite him lie his country’s sweet shores (patriae dulcia littora contra), and he is con- 
scious that the waters of the Bosporus, beating powerfully on the coast of Italy (pelage 
impete /huc propulsa gravi ... plangunt, with overtones of lamentation), and the far- 
straying breezes connect him with all that he has lost (1-28). But he does not look 
forward to making their journey in reverse. Instead he uses the charming conceit of the 
breezes telling one another how they have observed him in various parts of the world 
(29-40). Now however he is less fit for war and travel, and it is his passionate wish 
‘to hide (condere) his final days in this land’ (45-8).°? He is indeed so far from anticipat- 
ing a continuation of the king’s expedition on the other side of the Adriatic that even 
settling in the Regno has, thanks to ‘the unholy decrees of the heaven-dwellers’ (49— 
50), become a matter of doubt. French victories have been followed by reverses, and ter- 
ritory won has been abandoned (49-52). The population of the Kingdom is driven by 


Continued 

Heiligen Rómischen Reiches’ in W. Seipel, Nobiles Officinae. Ausstellungskatalog des Kunsthistorischen 
Museums Wien (Vienna 2004) 84-95 and 96-107 respectively, especially Schwinger 97-9. 

57 This is how Horace's call for ‘Augustan’ reforms at c.3.6.1-4 should be read. Contrast A. Kiessling and 
R. Heinze, Q. Horatius Flaccus, Oden und Epoden ? (Berlin 1955) 288-9. 

58 The misfortunes of the fleet contrasted with the good weather enjoyed by the king as he marched south; 
cf. Ser Tommaso di Silvestro, Diarii, ed. L. Fumi, RIS 15.5.2.34—5. 

59 A glancing reference perhaps to the Epicurean command Ade Pudoas. 
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madness, by a public rage against the French (54-5). There is nothing unpredictable 
about this outbreak of insania, which is the latest in a series of disasters that have 
arisen from factional rivalries and foreign intervention (57-68). In a remarkably unpar- 
tisan way the poet foresees more wars, in which Naples will pay for its ‘double perfidy’ in 
welcoming first the invading French and now the returning Aragonese (69-76). 

The rest of the poem is concerned with Naples, its unhappy history, both distant and 
recent, its equally unhappy future, its guilty people (77) and differing styles of govern- 
ment adopted by its rulers (79-88). There is no return to personal matters, no further 
mention of retirement within the Regno, still less of a return to Greece. That was only 
a dream, as will appear in the fourth Nenia. 

This plunges the reader in medias res. While the king wastes time hunting, the situ- 
ation is turning against him. Though the enemy is broken, it is to be feared that he may 
recover his strength (indeed the poem later reveals that the process is under way), helped 
by the ‘wrongdoing and unprincipled violence’ (9-10) that the king’s associates are 
inflicting on his friends (10-11). Meanwhile an unidentified ille (the reference is to Fer- 
rante II or Ferrandino, who began the Aragonese recovery in Calabria and was welcomed 
back by the fickle Neapolitans in June 1495), is seizing every opportunity as a coalition 
against France (the Holy League of Venice), announced in March 1495, takes shape, 
embracing Venice, where the king’s representatives have been corrupt and disloyal, 
Milan, Pope Alexander VI and Spain (18-24). But the poet omits the ruler who in Leo- 
nello Chieregato’s sermon celebrating the formation of the league is given pride of place 
and more space than any other signatory (being to the pope as the moon to the sun), 
Maximilian.$! The omission may be because Marullus was embarrassed at having 
once named him alone as future liberator. And yet in reminding Charles of the serious- 
ness of his position,®* the poet might be expected to have at least hinted at the strategi- 
cally worrying adherence of his old enemy to the league.9? 

Turning again to the Aragonese recovery, the poet notes that Ferrandino has 
returned to his father's throne and now holds more land than his late conqueror (25— 
32). If Charles's kingdom, his princes and generals, his cities, his own honour and 
glory mean anything to him, if in a word he has any respect for himself, he should, the 
poet prays, show appropriate mettle and put delay aside (33-8). Using an image 


60 For Commynes's difficulties in Venice see Jean Dufournet, La Vie de Philippe de Commynes (Paris 1969) 
201-13; 219-35; 256-60. 

61 dei Conti, Storie, II 439-44. 

62 Although the treaty was said to be ad christiani orbis et Italiae praesertim pacem ineundam confirman- 
damque (dei Conti, Storie II 440) and Leonello does not put Charles outside the pale (‘rulers who are not in the 
League will want to share in its glory, especially Charles, who has for long been committed to an expedition 
against the Turks and is now [being in Naples!] closer to them and all the more ready to become a crusader 
[443]'), he was its target. For secret clauses threatening the existence of France see H. Wiesflecker, ‘Der Ita- 
lienzug König Maximilians I. im Jahre 1496’, Carinthia I 146 (1956) 581—619 (henceforth Wiesflecker, ‘Ita- 
lienzug’) at 590; a conspectus of opinions on the question is offered by Angermeier, Worms, 196, n. 1. 

63 But see the next paragraph for a possible hint at the threat posed by Maximilian. 
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echoing Horace’s reference to the precarious task faced by Asinius Pollio in writing the 
history of a civil war®* and particularly appropriate in speaking about southern Italy 
with its volcanic activity, he asks ‘Why are you, by delaying, giving the north wind an 
opportunity to stir treacherous ashes?’ (39-40) Here perhaps in the reference to the 
north wind is the allusion to Maximilian that had been absent from the review of the 
Holy League in lines 18-24. The situation is not hopeless: the patient must be treated 
while the wound can be healed and the death-dealing poison has not passed through 
his limbs (42-4). But the poet admits that he has abandoned his dream of once more, 
under Charles’s auspices, seeing his country again: ‘But, alas, in my madness I imagined 
I would some day see my country and the walls beside the deep Bosporus when proud 
Scythia (i.e. the Ottomans) had under your auspices been put to flight.’ (45-8) auspice 
te echoes auspice ... Caesare (E 3.47), hinting perhaps that the hopes he had reposed 
in a campaign led by Charles may prove hardly better founded than those he had not 
long before conceived for a crusade led by Maximilian. 

Contrasting with those dreams is the present situation: land bought at the cost of his 
followers’ blood is being left to the enemy, and an escape achieved by running away is 
counted a success (49—52). Bloodshed reappears as Marullus sarcastically tells the king 
to look complacently at his resources-while the fields of Campania are enriched caede 
... Gallicana (53-6). The theme of wrongs inflicted on friends returns as Marullus asks 
what glory there is in a victory that destroys them. Are they to be ruined when their 
blood has made him lord of Italy (57-64)? The poem ends with two stanzas of 
warning: if Charles, who is duty-bound to save his friends, is now leaving his conquests 
undefended, he must know that neither men nor gods have failed him, but (the poet hates 
to say it!) it is he who has failed friends, good faith, gods, right, reputation, upright 
dealing and honour-in short he has failed himself (65-72).°° 


Exile's end 


Marullus spoke no more of returning to his patria. Nenia 4 had dismissed that as a mad 
dream (45-8), and at exactly the same point in Nenia 2 (45-8) he had revealed that he 
would be happy to end his days in the Regno. But apart from the process of preparing 
c for publication in Florence in 1497, it was the north of Italy that now provided employ- 
ment for those ‘busy wits’ and soldierly skills. As well as writing a poem, probably at this 
time, to Elisabetta Gonzaga, Duchess of Urbino (EV 3), he served Caterina Sforza, ruler 
of Imola and Forli, who had become the lover, and perhaps the wife, of Giovanni di Pier- 
francesco.? In October 1499, after Giovanni's death the previous year, Marullus met 


64 c. 2.1.7-8, incedis per ignes / subpositos cineri doloso (‘you make your way through fire lying beneath 
treacherous ash’); cf. Propertius 1.5.4. 

65 There is one more reflection in Marullus's poetry of his involvement with the calata — his rewriting of E 
3.37.39. As this involves some rather detailed discussion of sources, I have placed it in an appendix. 

66 Joyce de Vries, Caterina Sforza and the art of appearances. Gender, art and culture in early modern Italy 
(Farnham 2010) 51-3; 192-3. 
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Louis XII in Milan and reported to Caterina that the king had no intention of becoming 
involved in the affairs of the Romagna. That reassurance however did not extend to the 
plans of Cesare Borgia, who shortly afterwards moved against her, besieging her in her 
citadel at Forli. Marullus participated in, and perhaps directed, its fiercely fought but ulti- 
mately unsuccessful defence. 

Nenia 5 arises from his connection with Caterina, being addressed to her secretary, 
Antonio Baldraccani, on the death of his father. He has gone home, but not to his earthly 
patria. His destination is the antiqua patria of heaven (H 1.1.105; 2.60). In life he experi- 
enced an exile that ended when he returned ‘to his native sky’ (patrium ad aethera, 30). 
Marullus too has known that separation, and in H 1.5, speaking on behalf of all mankind 
(who are ‘of holy and heavenly stock’ [35]), he prays to Aeternitas to ‘bring us to heaven, 
to which we are akin’ (cognato|[que] adiice caelo, H 1.5.36). But he had experienced other 
exiles: from Greece since childhood, from the Regno as a young mercenary and later in 
Rome, Florence, Forli-and France. All exile ended during Holy Week 1500, when, not 
long after the fall of Forli, he died, by accidental drowning, in the river Cecina. He 
had neither returned to Greece nor found in the Regno that retreat where he could 
turn his back on warfare and the anfractuosities of the road (militiae ... viae erroribus, 
N 2.45-8). 


Appendix 
The disappearance of Genoa (E 3.37.39) 


At E 3.37.25-36 the poet draws lessons from the Fall of Constantinople, commending patriotic and 
courageous self-reliance on the part of outnumbered defenders. He proceeds at lines 37-40 to describe 
itas madness to entrust the defence of the homeland to foreigners and not to believe that for Greeks their 
own weapons are enough. Line 39 exists in two versions: 

civilesque manus Ligurum confundere signis (*|It was madness] to mix up together companies of 
citizen-fighters and Genoese banners’) (mss BR) and ignotaque manu confundere civica signa (*|It was 
madness] to mix up together citizens’ banners and an unknown company’) (c). 

Why did Marullus change line 39, abandoning the forceful reference to the Genoese in BR, sub- 
stituting c's colourless ‘unknown company’ and arguably leaving most readers at a loss? Since he does 
not seem to have had any personal link with Genoa," it seems reasonable to look for a political 
explanation. 

Politically Genoa was of interest to Milan, France, Spain and the Empire. Possessed of harbour and 
shipbuilding facilities, it was of particular importance to Charles in the last decade of the 15th century as 
he planned his invasion$? and, supposedly, his further attack on the Ottomans (and of importance to 
Maximilian also when he entered Italy in 1496). Some twenty-five years ago I suggested that a 
reason for the suppression of Ligurum may have been the importance Genoa had acquired in the 


67 "There are only two other mentions of Genoa in Marullus, both referring to defeats it suffered: E 1.48.17; 
3.3.16 (in BR). 

68 Mémoires de Philippe de Comines, édités par Joseph Calmette, III (Paris 1924) (henceforth Commynes, 
III) 31; Y. Labande-Mailfert, Charles VIII et son milieu, 1470-98: la jeunesse au pouvoir (Paris 1975) (hen- 
ceforth Labande-Mailfert) 241; 243; 253; 259; 260-1. 

69 For the role of naval operations and Genoese facilities in Maximilian’s strategy in 1496 see Weisflecker, 
‘Ttalienzug’, 597, 599-600. 
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context of the king's plans and a consequent concern on the poet's part that he should do nothing to give 
offence to the city.” 

In a recent discussion of this suggestion Andreas Bihrer has offered a different explanation of the 
change, identifying a period of crisis in 1495, when he believes that a disappointed Marullus, ‘realizing’ 
(‘Marullus sah 1495 ein’) that Charles's crusading plans were ‘pure propaganda’ and intended only to 
support his ambitions in Italy, returned in disappointment to Florence, turning his back on Charles, who 
in that year was forced by political pressure to abandon Italy.’ Implicitly therefore Marullus no longer 
needed (nor would he have wished) to have regard for French interest in Genoa or for the feelings of the 
Genoese themselves, who in any case would still have had good reason to believe that their city was 
being criticised since Bihrer thinks that even after the removal of Ligurum, the hostis and dux of 41 
and 46 could still be recognised as their own Longo — and besides his actual name still lurked in c in 
the wordplay of longumque/Longumque (47). Correctly describing my interpretation of the re-writing 
as a ‘toning down’ (entschärfen), he believes on the contrary that Marullus by accusing all foreign 
troops, which is how he understands ignota manus, ‘intensifies’ (verschärfen) the criticism of the 
earlier version - although it is clearly arguable that fire directed at the Genoese, a limited, named and 
precise target, is more intense, and damaging, than shots loosed off in the general direction of an unspe- 
cific ignota manus. 

In considering the circumstances that lie behind the change it is important to recognise that the 
only sure date associated with it is a terminus ad quem in November 1497 (publication of c). It may 
however be presumed that the version in c was made after the BR version of the future Book III of 
the Epigrams had come into being. On the basis of the dating of E 3.47 proposed above a possible ter- 
minus non ante quem in spring 1494 might be suggested. The change would then have been made 
between that date and November 1497. The period of crisis that Bihrer identifies falls within this 
period: 1495 (or more precisely May-November 1495), when Charles left Naples and Italy for France. 

But is it correct to say that at this time he also lost interest in Genoa and Italy as a whole and that 
the poet became alienated from him? A careful reading of the sources will show that Italy and not least 
Genoa remained high on Charles's agenda throughout 1495, and subsequently. Around the time of the 
battle of Fornovo (6th July, 1495) the French tried unsuccessfully to capture the city,’” and in the 
autumn both Genoa itself and French communications with the Regno bulked large among the conces- 
sions wrested from Sforza at Vercelli. In November 1495 Charles's emissary Commynes was told in 
Venice by the doge that Ferrandino was prepared to let the king retain Taranto and give him other places 
pour servir contre le Turc: all Italy would help pay for the expedition, Maximilian would join in, Charles 
and Venice would control Italy, and there would be no opposition. Whatever the truth of the doge's 
words, they imply a shared assumption (or a shared readiness to appear to believe) that there was a 


70 M.J. McGann, ‘1453’, 148-50. 

71 Bihrer (to whom I am grateful for leading me to look more closely at the sources), ‘Exil’ 24-5 and nn. 66- 
8, citing at n. 68 Dieter Mertens, ‘Europäischer Friede und Türkenkrieg im Spätmittelalter’, in Heinz Duch- 
hardt, ed., Zwischenstaatliche Friedenswahrung in Mittelalter und Früher Neuzeit (Cologne 1991) 45-90 at 
78-83. The view that Charles's crusading statements were ‘pure propaganda’ had some contemporary 
support (Commynes comments that his declarations about attacking the Turks were lies that could not 
deceive God, III 249; de’ Conti however allowed for change in the king’s intentions: he abandoned ‘all 
thought of war with the Turks, particularly after the death of the Ottoman Zizimus' [the pretender Cem 
Pasha, who died in February 1495] and devoted his efforts to obtaining totius Italiae imperium, Storie, II 
111-12), but a more nuanced approach seems demanded of the historian to-day; cf. Mertens, who with refer- 
ence to Maximilian recommends the avoidance of ‘unangemessene Beurteilungskategorien ("Schwindel oder 
nicht Schwindel)", 84, n. 142; cf. also J.-D. Müller, Gedechtnus: Literatur und Hofgesellschaft um Maximi- 
lian 1. (Munich 1982) 288, n. 53; 374, n. 13. In any case, irrespective of plans for a crusade, the importance of 
Genoa to Charles lasted as long as he maintained an interest in Italy. 

72. Commynes, III 52-4; H.-F. Delaborde, l'expédition de Charles VIII en Italie (Paris 1888), 657. 

73 Commynes, III 242-3. 
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continuing French commitment to southern Italy and even to a crusade./* The record shows without 
doubt that at least Genoa and the Regno continued to figure in French planning right until the 
month of the king’s death.” 

And the French commitment to Italy was reciprocated by the many Italians who did not regard 
Charles's withdrawal from Naples as final and continued well beyond 1495 to look forward to his 
return." Just before Fornovo, according to a Ferrarese diarist, France enjoyed the support of tuta 
Italia, videlicet li populi, who shouted ad una voce Franza, Franza. Rumours of an imminent 
French return circulated in Ferrara through 1496 and, less frequently, in 1497.78 In Genoa and 
nearby Savona there were pro-French factions.”’ Belief in Charles's apocalyptic role as ‘last emperor’ 
was not confined to France.?? Savonarola expected him to reform the church and destroy tyrants, 
and after Charles withdrew from Italy, threatened him with divine punishment if he did not return.*! 
Another prophet, Angelo of Vallombrosa, wrote to the lords and people of Florence in May 1496 
that they should persevere in their friendship with Charles, da Dio imperatore eletto, since after recover- 
ing el Constantinopolitano imperio et suoi regni he would bring about church reunion and reform of 
both church and Empire.*? And it is perhaps possible to put Marullus himself in proximity to such 
ideas by noting that in 1495 Zenobio Acciaiuoli conveyed to Pietro Delphino, General of the Camaldo- 
lesi, a prophecy about the ‘angelic pope’, who is associated with the ‘last emperor'.*? 

Bihrer's belief that in the course of 1495 Marullus became alienated from Charles accords with a 
widespread view that, in the words of A. Dain, the speed with which Italians became disenchanted with 
Charles matched that of his conquest.** In the light however of A. Linder's demonstration that opinion 
in Italy about the prospect of Charles's return was ‘complex and heterogeneous’, some caution is 
needed.*? It is true that Marullus says his dream of returning home has been dashed, but he never 
rejects Charles.*6 He speaks harshly to the king in N 2 and 4, but calling on him for action before it 
is too late (N 4.42-4) is not consistent with alienation. It is straight talk, not evidence of a final 
breach. And the two poems that he wrote after Charles's death (EV 13 and 14) are respectful. Indeed 
in 13, where he returns to the theme of Charles’s tolerance of his followers’ misbehaviour (cf. N 
2.81—4; 4.9-12), he sees both sides of this policy: a failure on the one hand to exercise the severe judge- 
ment that wrongdoing demands (1-2) and on the other a display of royal clemency proving the human- 
ity of Charles l' Affable, ‘merciful and kind to his own’ (placatus mitisque suis, 1) — not the words of a 
disillusioned and alienated supporter. 


74  Commynes, III 249. Cf. Charles's concern in 1495 for those staying behind, his disposition of forces as he 
left Italy and his insistence in 1498 on holding on to Apulia, possibly as a base for a crusade, Labande- 
Mailfert, 446; 539. 

75  Commynes, III 273-7; 277-81; 303. 

76 A. Linder, ‘An unpublished ‘Pronosticatio’ on the return of Charles VIII to Italy’, Journal of the Warburg 
and Courtauld Institutes 47 (1984) (henceforth Linder, ‘Pronosticatio’) 200-3. 

77 Diario Ferrarese, ed. G. Pardi, RIS 24.7,1 (Bologna 1920) (henceforth Pardi), pp. 353-8. 

78 Pardi, 159, and, for some qualification of the diarist's pan-Italian enthusiasm, n. 5. 

79 Commynes, III 277-9. 

80 Above, p. 237. 

81 Commynes, III 309. See also Weinstein, Savonarola, 278-81. 

82 L. Lunetta (ed.), Angelo da Vallombrosa, Lettere (Florence 1997) letter 1, pp. 7-9, 11. 

83 M. Reeves, The influence of propbecy in the later Middle Ages: a study of Joachimism (Oxford 1969, 
repr. Notre Dame 1993) 355—7; Weinstein, Savonarola, 175 and nn. 61 and 62. 

84 A. Dain, Charles VIL et les Italiens: Histoire et Mythe (Geneva 1979) 127. 

85 Linder, ‘Pronoscitatio’, 201. 

86 N4.45-8. It would have been open to Bihrer to invoke the unfinished state of the Institutiones principales 
as indicating a breach between Marullus and Charles in the course of 1495, but in the absence of evidence 
supporting such a breach it seems best to connect the abandonment of the poem with the prince's death on 
6 December 1495. 
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Whatever his thoughts were about a crusade or conquering all Italy, Charles never abandoned 
hope of securing at least the Regno, and Genoa remained central to his plans. And although Marullus 
was capable of speaking about Ferrandino without hostility and even perhaps with admiration,®” his 
continuing opposition to the Aragonese did not falter. This is made clear by his dedication in c of the 
Hymni naturales. Instead of three poems, as in FR, dedicating to three members of the Medici family 
each of Books 1-3 of the Hymns,**® Marullus in c prefaced the final and complete collection of four 
books with a single poem addressed to one of the architects of the calata, the ultimately irreconcilable 
enemy of the dynasty, Antonello Sanseverino.?? 

Lastly there is Bihrer’s argument that the change made by the poet is insufficient to conceal his cri- 
ticism since the history of the siege was well known and the pun on Longo’s name is ‘obvious’ .”° It was 
suggested above that few among the poet’s contemporaries had detailed knowledge of the Fall or of 
Longo.?! Some of those few might, though puzzled by the absence of a reference to his leaving his 
post, have identified him with the help of Ligurum. But without an explicit reference to Genoa the 
passage is deeply obscure.” As for the pun, neither Haskell nor Enenkel, who have recently studied 
the poem with the benefit of my identification of the hostis, displays any awareness of it.?* The poet 
could be reasonably sure that in c his wordplay would escape the notice of all but a very few readers. 
The ‘common reader’ of c, lacking detailed knowledge of the siege, faced at lines 37-48 a general con- 
demnation of the use of foreign troops in 1453 and a savage but puzzlingly vague attack on an unnamed 
person-together with a pun on his name so recherché that it seems to have lain unnoticed for half a mil- 
lennium. Marullus covered his tracks with considerable success, but at some cost to the impact and com- 
prehensibility of his poem. 


87 Above, p. 239. The rex optimus of N 2.79-80 may be Ferrandino. 

88 Cf. McGann, ‘The Medicean dedications of Books 1-3 of the Hymni Naturales of Michael Marullus’ Res 
publica litterarum 3 (1980) 87-90. 

89 See G. Macchiaroli et al., Antonello Sanseverino: dalla discesa di Carlo VIII alla capitolazione del 1497 
(Naples 1999). 

90 ‘Exil, 25. 

91 Above, pp. 230-1. 

92 Apparently I was the first to identify Longo's presence in the poem (Haskell, ‘Tristia’, 115-16; Bihrer, 
‘Exil’, 23). Without the help of BR's Ligurum I doubt if I would have made the connection. (An indication 
of the lack of specificity of these lines is that I originally thought that the dux of 45-6 was the emperor 
himself, to be distinguished from the miles of 41-4, McGann, ‘1453’, 148.) 

93 Thus in describing the pun as ‘deutlich’ Bihrer appears to underestimate his own Scharfsinnigkeit! 
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This article begins with a comparison between the anonymous Roman d’un inverti 
(1894/5) and Cavafy's poem ‘Na ueívev , and then proceeds to read Cavafy's private 
notes and key erotic poems in the context of late nineteenth- and twentieth-century dis- 
courses about non-normative sexuality. During that period, and in a discursive domain 
dominated by sexological case studies, the deviant sexual life story was published in order 
to titillate, check, control and medicalize. In Cavafy's texts we see, instead, a network of 
homosexual life stories proposed as a platform for the conceptualization of novel sexual, 
aesthetic and social technologies, as well as a new ethics of contact. 


In 1894-5 the respected French medico-legal journal Archives d'anthropologie criminelle, 
de criminologie et de psychologie normale et pathologique started publishing an extra- 
ordinary narrative in bi-monthly instalments under the title Le Roman d'un inverti." It 
was to become the centre-piece of a larger discussion on ‘inversion sexuelle’ and ‘unisex- 
ualité’ that would continue for years in the pages of the journal. 

Introducing Le Roman, its editor, a medical doctor who wrote under the nom de plume 
Dr Laupts,” notes that this is ‘the true history of a man who had a fine name, a very good 
name in Italy. As precise as a scientific observation, as interesting as a novel, as sincere as 
a confession, this is perhaps the fullest and most engaging document of its kind’. 


1 Archives d'anthropologie criminelle, de eximinologie et de psychologie normale et pathologique 9 (1894) 
212-15, 367-73, 729—37; 10 (1895) 131-8, 228-41, 320-5. The most influential discussion of this text in 
English is by Vernon Rosario, 'Inversion's histories/history’s inversions: Novelizing fin-de-siécle homosexuality’, 
in V. Rosario (ed.), Science and Homosexualities (London and New York 1997) 89-107. Central to my argu- 
ment has also been Matt T. Reed's excellent article * “La manie d'écrire": Psychology, auto-observation, and case 
history’, Journal of the History of Behavioral Sciences 40:3 (2004) 265-84; sce also M. Reed, ‘Historicizing 
inversion; or, how to make a homosexual’, History of the Human Sciences 14:4 (2002) 1-30. 

2 Dr Laupts’s real name was George Saint-Paul (Laupts being the inversion of this name); he also used the 
nom de plume Espé de Metz for his literary writing. 

3 lam quoting here from my translation of the original French. The most easily available translation of the 
Roman in English is in W. Peniston and N. Erber (trans. and eds), Queer Lives: Men’s Autobiographies from 
Nineteenth-Century France (Lincoln, NE 2009) 173-248. 
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The Roman is in fact a series of letters that had been sent to novelist Emile Zola in the 
early 1890s by an unnamed Italian who self-identified as an invert (‘inverti’), a term that 
immediately positions him self-consciously within the medico-legal debates of the end of 
the nineteenth century on deviant gender behaviour. His primary purpose seems to have 
been to furnish Zola with material so that ‘you might be able to use my confession for 
something’. In fact, what the ‘inverti’ really wanted for his story was to become part 
of Zola’s fiction: ‘this confessional will reveal to you a terrible sickness of the soul, a 
rare case that has been studied by learned psychologists, but which no novelist has so 
far dared to portray in a literary work’. Zola, uneasy at the ‘confession of this strange, 
revolting and truly pitiable person’, preferred instead to send these letters for publication 
in the Archives. This was then presented as Zola’s own response to a special survey on 
inversion, which had been launched the previous year by the journal and Dr Laupts. 

In his ‘novel’ (a title added by the journal’s editors and not by the writer of the orig- 
inal letters), the nameless ‘inverti’ gives an elaborate description of his family back- 
ground, early childhood, his first impressions of the male body, his early fantasies as a 
young boy, his first autoerotic and erotic experiences and his gradual realization that 
‘his soul did not belong to his sex’. The ‘inverti’ wants to describe to Zola, he says, 
‘with a type of retrospective pleasure [‘avec une sorte de volupté retrospective'] the 
abominable and passionate episodes I have been involved in'. And towards the closing 
of ‘his confession’, he announces himself so satisfied by the autobiographical writing 
process that he has become unable to sleep and keeps ‘returning to my writing which 
brings long years back to life in a few hours’ [‘qui me fait revivre en quelques heures 
de longues années']. In the end, he continues, it feels as if he has ‘relived his whole life 
in its horrible pains, and in its culpable and delirious pleasures dans s ses affreuses dou- 
leurs et ses joies coupables et délirantes’]’ (241). 

All these details seem characteristic of a specific genre of writing that circulated 
widely in medico-legal circles between 1880 and the 1920s. Similar written accounts 
were sent in their hundreds to Richard von Krafft-Ebing, who used parts in his successive 
German and English editions of Psychopathia Sexualis, to John Addington Symonds and 
Havelock Ellis, who used them as the basis of Sexual Inversion, to the Lacassagne Insti- 
tute in France (which published the Archives), and would continue to be sent to the 
Hirschfeld Institute in Berlin until the late 1920s. It ended up being, as Dr Laupts 
himself called it, a real ‘scribomanie’, an almost obsessive expression of the ‘deviant’ 
self through writing, that matched (if not antagonized) the equally extended detailed 
description of ‘inverted’ women or men undertaken by medical doctors." This ‘scriboma- 
nie' was undoubtedly encouraged by the specialists who were making their name as 
researchers in eugenics, forensic psychiatry and sexual pathology. In the pages of the 
Archives, Laupts himself kept inviting people to write in with their experiences and feel- 
ings related to sexual inversion; interestingly, his call extended to both ‘learned men’, 
who knew about specific cases and had a view on the subject, and to ‘inverts’ themselves, 


4 On the life-story and its use by sexology, see Reed “La manie d'écrire". 
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who were asked to offer their own life-stories. Usually, people who identified as inverts 
and wrote to the sexologists were of middle- or upper-class origins and of good edu- 
cation; often, they thanked the researchers for their work. As a certain Von R. wrote 
to Richard von Krafft-Ebing in July 1900, ‘Your work alone has opened my eyes. It 
made the world and myself no longer appear in the grey light of disdain, and, reassuring 
and rehabilitating, it inspired my confidence’.° 

The reason Le Roman d'un inverti stands out in this vast network of written life 
stories is that it was not sent to a doctor but to a novelist (even though it ended up in 
the medical experts’ hands anyway), and that it seems to have been, after its publication, 
one of the best known ‘writings of its kind’ (being casually referred to by its given title as 
late as 1930). The decision to send letters to Zola could be seen as both an acknowledg- 
ment of the influence of literature on social views (and medical opinions) and an effort to 
break free from the medical discourse that was by that time dominant in portraying the 
invert as a human type. 


"That vision that crossed twenty-six years’: From the novel of inversion 
to Cavafy’s sexual subversion 


A central part of the story the ‘inverti’ wants to tell features the courting of a young 
soldier, one of his colleagues during conscription. The details of its pivotal scene, Dr 
Laupts informs readers of the Archives, were so graphic that phrases had to be 
deleted, and some had to be translated into Latin in the later popular editions of this nar- 
rative in book form. The scene starts, after an evening of drinking, when the two soldiers 
find themselves ready to go to sleep in the communal dormitory: 


The eight or ten beds were lost in the vastness of the dark room lit by a tiny lamp 
which was put out in the middle of the night. We were more or less aroused and 
our frolicking carried on until late into the night. The quartermaster, who slept in 
a little room next door, was also dead drunk and snored horribly. My bed was in 
the darkest corner of the room. 

fa] 

In our excitement and drunkenness, caused by the wine and the noise we had just 
made, I showered him as if jokingly with the tenderest caresses and the most flatter- 
ing words. I was half-lying down [...] He was half-undressed, sitting on my lap close 
to me. 

[s] 

He plunged his hand under the blankets and took hold of me. I felt as if I was dying 
and a huge joy suddenly overcame me. We stayed like that a few moments with our 
heads resting on one another and our hot cheeks touching, my mouth and his joined 
on the warm pillow. l've never been as happy since!!! 


5 Quoted in H. Oosterhuis, ‘Richard von Krafft-Ebbing’s “Step-children of nature": Psychiatry and the 
making of homosexual identity’, in Rosario (ed.), Science and Homosexualities, 67-88. 
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The lamp on the ground dimly lit the huge dormitory where our companions slept 
in beds far from ours, leaving the corner where we lay ecstatic in the deepest 
shadows. 


More than twenty years later, in July 1918 in Alexandria, Cavafy published, at his 
own expense, his poem ‘Na petver (‘To remain’), which he had completed the previous 
year. The poem was sent, according to the meticulous lists kept by the poet, to his large 
number of casual correspondents, and then attached to the growing corpus of his pub- 
lished poems ready to be given to new acquaintances or to people who wrote and 
asked for them. In 1924, as the poet’s fame grew rapidly, the mainstream Alexandrian 
magazine Apyó would carry this poem on its front page, to be followed in May of the 
same year by Hava6fjvaia of New York. Then in June the mainstream Athens newspaper 
EAgó0epov Bua republished it, this time followed by articles in the newspapers ‘E@voc 
and EAeó6epog Aóyog which also carried the poem in full, in the first case to criticize it 
for obscenity, and in the second to analyse it as typical of ‘the poetics of libido’ (in an 
article written by no less a figure than the national poet Palamas). ‘Na peive’ would 
also be set to music by Dimitri Mitropoulos in 1927 in a specially commissioned 
French translation. A small note in the journal Néa Eotia of November 1932 informs 
readers that the influential couple Kostas and Eleni Ouranis (the former a poet, the 
latter well known as a critic under her nom de plume Alkis Thrylos), organized a 
special soirée for Cavafy, then in Athens for medical treatment, so that the poet could 
hear Mitropoulos perform his setting of this and another nine poems. The poem reads 
as follows: 


NA MEINEI 
H Opa ma tnv viyto Bátave, 
fi páv. 


LE ma YOVLG tov karnàeiow: 
Tiow an’ to Gio 10 xópioua. 
Extdg niv tæv ðvo to ayaki OAws d1OAOv áóg1o. 
Mia Aduna ne1pgAaotov LOAIs To (oue. 
Kowovvtave, OTNV nópzo, o eypunviopévoc VTNPÉTNG. 


Aev Oa pac £BAene Kaveic. Ma K10Aac 
eiyouev ečagpÂei tooo nov, 
TOV YivOME AKATAAANAOL yw TPOPVAGEEc. 
S 
To evõúuata uiooavoty8nkoav — xoAAG Sev oov — 
yati £xbpove Oeiog lovos ufivag. 


LapKas omóAovotg avóneoo 
OTA LIGOKVOLYHEVE EVSDLATH- 
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ypryopo cápkas YULV@LA — nov to tvdaAUG tov 
£ikoo1 ét ypovous óuxBnke- kar topa NAGE 
va p£iv£t uec otnv nzotnot avr. 


Read side by side, the Roman d'un inverti and Cavafy’s ‘Na peiver strike the reader 
in terms of their proximity. A sexual scene performed in a dark room (a drinking place in 
Cavafy, a barracks where a group of soldiers go to sleep after a long visit to a drinking 
place in the Roman), lit only by a feeble lamp. Clothes are half-opened, the burning skin 
is touched with passion, the whole event is narrated without guilt, as a very positive 
memory of pleasure — a certain carelessness about being seen or heard is used in both nar- 
ratives to underline exactly the level of pleasure that defines the act. Crucially, in both 
these narratives, the sexual act happens within a double frame: the framing provided 
by immediate outsiders who are unable to see or hear (acting, that is, as the exact oppo- 
site of the implied readers of the two texts), and the larger framing of memory, energized 
through a writing process that constitutes the self, a writerly volupté retrospective. I am 
purposely repeating the phrase used by the ‘inverti’; it describes, I believe, a concept, a 
strategy, that can also be seen as a key aspect of Cavafian poetics as a whole. 

Nevertheless, I am not interested in pursuing detective work to find out whether 
Cavafy had indeed read the account by the ‘inverti’ in the Archives, or any of its sub- 
sequent republications in different forms. It is highly probable that he had seen this or 
analogous narratives in similar publications, especially during those early years when, 
as he memorably put it in a poem, ‘the territory of [his] art was being drawn’. What I 
am more interested in showing is how, why, and to what effect we could read 
Cavafy's writing in the context of the larger network out of which the Roman d'un 
inverti springs: the discourses around sexology and the (homo)sexual self, sexual trans- 
gression and its negotiations with social propriety and legal status that are shaped in the 
nineteenth century and inform discussions in the early twentieth. In the very next section, 
I will read a couple of Cavafy's notes as evidence of this type of ‘sexual knowledge’. But I 
will also be asking what happens if we read Cavafy’s poems alongside this material. Once 
we contextualize Cavafy in this way, we can return to the initial comparison with the 
‘inverti’ and now see not only the similarities of the two stories, but also their differences. 

If in the Roman d'un inverti and in ‘Na ueívev we have two very similar 
erotic scenes, both of them presented as central to the writing and re-performing of a 
(homo)sexual self, there are significant differences in their handling and afterlife that 
we also need to take into account. The story of the ‘inverti’ strives but fails to be used 
as raw material for literature, ending up being published instead, without its writer's 
permission, in a medical journal, the text edited, mutilated, broken into episodes, 


6 André Raffalovich copied long parts, including the scene in the barracks, in his Uranisme et unisexualité 
(1896), and Dr Laupts published the Roman in his monograph Tares et Poisons of the same year. The latter, 
we do know, was eventually spotted by the ‘inverti’ himself in the window of an Italian bookseller, and this is 
how Zola’s correspondent came to read his own account turned into the Roman d’un inverti. These details are 
given in Laupts’s later book Invertis et homosexuels (1930). 
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commented on negatively, and shaped as both a medical case study and a titillating nar- 
rative. In contrast, Cavafy publishes his own description within an elaborate textual 
economy completely of his own making, with himself in full command. He controls 
the poem’s circulation in the same way that the text controls the information it contains 
(there is, for instance, a textual economy that allows the poem not to divulge the gender 
of the two lovers while also implying it, especially if one reads it in the context of other 
poems by Cavafy).’ This is also a careful aesthetic control, announced from the outset in 
the text, when memory’s hiccup (‘n ópo juo. [...] f pudytov’) is paired with an unconven- 
tional enjambement within the verse. Cavafy's text enters a very precisely defined 
economy of publication and wants to show that it controls a similarly precise aesthetic 
economy - the poem, after all, ends by asserting that this is ‘noinotc’. A number of its 
tropes, memory's intertwining with eroticism, the distillation of the erotic act in verse, 
the indeterminate yet obvious gender of the two actors, even the organic role of the 
lamp and of the time late in the evening, are all elements with marked significance in 
what had by then become Cavafy's poetic universe. The reader is thus called on to recog- 
nize this poem as another example of a self-styled narrative of mastering the exposure of 
the (homo)sexual self within an aesthetic domain. 

If the ‘inverti’ vanishes under the pressure of a context that codifies, instrumentalizes 
and pathologizes him and his ‘confession’, Cavafy seems more eager to assert mastery 
over his sexual and textual challenge. 


Cavafy's sexual knowledges 


The series of publications in the Archives on inversion belongs to a specific discursive gen- 
ealogy which can be summarily referred to as nineteenth century sexology — it is a much 
larger discussion that includes medical doctors, but also legal and medico-legal experts, 
and touches on psychology and eugenics, as well as law reform. In his first volume of the 
History of Sexuality, Michel Foucault famously argued that this circuit of legal and 
medical discourses in the nineteenth century helped organize bodies and acts into a 
system of deeper characteristics — in the case of the homosexual, what before were forbid- 


den acts of sodomy now became a means to subjectivation: ‘the sodomite had been a tem- 


porary aberration, the homosexual was now a species’ .® 


7 Itis interesting to note that the poem's first ‘semi-private’ publication by Cavafy took place in the month 
of July — potentially heightening the effect of a recollection of an event that had taken place in July many years 
previously — and that almost a decade passed before this poem was republished in newspapers and its musical 
setting performed in public. 

8 M. Foucault, The History of Sexuality: An Introduction (London 1978) 36. Even though its temporal 
boundaries may have been redrawn (to include at least the eighteenth century), Foucault's larger gesture in 
*historicizing the subject of desire' remains the most productive paradigm in the relevant discussion. See, 
for instance, the ground covered from David Halperin’s One Hundred Years of Homosexuality and Other 
Essays on Greek Love (New York 1990) to his more recent How to Do the History of Homosexuality 
(Chicago 2004); cf. J. Weeks, ‘Remembering Foucault’, Journal of the History of Sexuality 14:1-2 (2005) 
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As critics have shown in detail, the medico-legal treatises on sexuality that appear so 
often in Italian, German, French and English since the 1860s, mediate key anxieties of the 
period (modernization, urbanization, population decline, racial containment, miscegena- 
tion, class restructuring). They condemn or warrant gender inversion and same-sex 
sexual practices to different degrees. Yet in the process, they also (de)scribe a sexual speci- 
ficity, almost an identity that one could call in today’s vocabulary ‘homosexual’. Cru- 
cially, they become platforms from which those who self-identify as sexually different 
or abnormal decide to speak out (again, in different ways, ranging from self- 
recrimination to proud assertion).? 

We will, perhaps, never find out whether Cavafy had actively sought precise infor- 
mation from particular sexological writings circulating during his time across Europe, 
and certainly reaching cosmopolitan Alexandria. However, his way of referring to male- 
male relationships in his poetry alerts the reader to a knowledge of this context. Cavafy is 
certainly informed by the scientia sexualis of his time;'? he is most probably drawing his 
knowledge, as I have shown elsewhere, from a mixture of academic and popularizing 
books, material circulating in a subcultural manner, as well as from references made in 
the paratext of popular literary publications which touch on non-normative sexuality 
and start appearing after the turn of the century.!! What is crucial is not where he 
finds this information, but how he seems willing to address it: from a certain moment 
on, Cavafy decisively treats this sexual knowledge as the liberating sign of new times. 

A clear indication of this development comes from a series of private memos written 
between 1895 and 1910, meticulously collated in the poet's private papers.'? After a 
handful of early notes documenting an anxious struggle ‘against temptation’ and an 
effort to maintain personal hygiene, perhaps evidence of widely shared Victorian fears 


Continued 

186-201. Of course, there is vast number of publications treating this issue; a useful overview is given by Chris 
Waters, ‘Sexology’, in H. G. Cocks and M. Houlbrook (eds), Palgrave Advances in the Modern History of 
Sexuality (London 2005) 41-63. 

9 More recent discussion has astutely elaborated on the difference between the diagnosis of ‘sexual inver- 
sion’ and that of ‘homosexuality’ — a distinction Foucault does not make. See Halperin, One Hundred Years, 
15-16 and G. Chauncey, ‘From sexual inversion to homosexuality: Medicine and the changing conceptual- 
ization of female deviance’, Salmagundi 58 (1982-83) 116. 

10 Even though from different perspectives, a number of essays in P. Roilos (ed.), Imagination and Logos: 
Essays on C. P. Cavafy (Cambridge, MA 2010), support a similar argument. Important earlier work that 
attempted to use gender theory in order to reread Cavafy includes M. Alexiou, ‘Eroticism and poetry’, 
Journal of the Hellenic Diaspora 10:1-2 (1983) 45-65; G. Syrimis, ‘Promiscuous texts and abandoned read- 
ings in the poetry of C. P. Cavafy’, in G. Nagy and A. Stavrakopoulou (eds), Modern Greek Literature 
(New York 2003) 96-114; C. Robinson, ‘Cavafy, sexual sensibility and poetic practice: Reading Cavafy 
through Marc Doty and Cathal O Searcaigh’, Journal of Modern Greek Studies 23:2 (2005) 261-79. 

11 D. Papanikolaou, “H vég pcos tov Epwtoc”: O veotepikóc Aóyoc Ts o£&oAoytag kar o KaP&one’, Erio- 
thuovikn Enxetnpida ts diAoAocoqukrjg SyoAnco Oeooadovixns 12 (2010) 195-211. 

12 All the notes I am reading here come from C.P. Cavafy, Avékóora onperdyata zouymküc Kaw rus 
(Athens 1983). It is possible that other similar notes exist in the Cavafy archive, yet as long as they remain 
‘in preparation for publication’, they cannot be seen by researchers. 
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about masturbation, a small piece of paper dated 1902 reads: ‘I don’t know whether per- 
version is a source of strength; I believe it in some cases. But I am sure it is the source of 
greatness’.'> Later, though, in a couple of longer notes from 1905, the reference to sexual 
states becomes more explicit, outspoken and concrete. Significantly, these later notes are 
as much about sexuality as they are about writing literature, being an intellectual, an 
artist and a responsible citizen. 

The first such note, written in October 1905, complains about the innate conserva- 
tism of English literature, its unwillingness to ‘depart from the norms, its fear of confront- 
ing pseudo-morality’ in sexual matters. Conversely, Cavafy says, 


In the past ten years, how many French books — both good and bad — have been 
written which examine and take bravely into account the new phase of eros [tv 
véa peor tov époxtoc]. It is not new; it has been only neglected for centuries, under 
the preconception that it was madness (science says no, it is not) or a crime (logic 
Says no, it is not). 


Two months later, in a very similar fashion, and speaking again very candidly about 
homosexuality without (even in a private memo) naming it, the poet returns to the issue 
of ‘how to express oneself more freely’. It would have been easier for him to do so in 
French, he says, because, in that language, as opposed to English, one can use pronouns 
that ‘tell and hide’. Yet the rest of the note leaves linguistic barriers behind - and becomes 
a more general comment about aesthetics, the expression of one's sexual self, and the 
reading of another's similar experience. 


Wretched social laws — a result of neither health measures nor of any logical judgment 
— have diminished my work. They have hampered my means of expression; they have 
prevented me from bringing enlightenment and emotion to those who are made like 
me [etc ócovg eivor cav K euévo kopopgévoi]. [...] But, what can I do? I am unfairly 
wasted in the aesthetic domain. And I will remain an object of conjecture; and they 
will understand me better from all those things I denied. [15/12/05]'* 


In a convergence of literary and sexual poetics, these two notes indicate not only 
Cavafy's position regarding the scientia sexualis of his time, but also the way he 
seems eager to address it. The central phrases from my perspective are 'science says it 


13 One feels inclined to suggest that the word *61xotpoqti could be translated here not as ‘perversion’, but as 
‘inversion’. J. A. Symonds, Raffalovich and Edward Carpenter, but also a number of self-identified inverts 
who offered themselves as case studies to sexological treatises, made a point similar to the one Cavafy 
makes here, and they did so quite repetitively (see Raffalovich, Unisexualité, passim). 

14 Both notes are quoted in Manuel Savvidis' translation available on http://www.cavafy.org, with slight 
changes. 

15 I have decided not to overcrowd this article with a detailed exposition of textual affinities to particular 
sexological texts. For the record, though, the first note presents an argument about innate inversion that reads 
almost exactly like the opening of the first edition of Havelock Ellis’s Sexual Inversion; the second note uncan- 
nily resembles comments made by a number of people studied in that book. See the excellent new critical 
edition of Sexual Inversion by Ivan Crozier (London 2008). 
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is not’ and ‘logic says it is not’, which return in the second note as ‘neither a result of any 
health measures, nor of any logical judgment’. Cavafy seems aware of a broad discussion 
that has both a medical/‘scientific’ and a legal side. The ‘new phase of eros’ is a projection 
of a modern state of affairs according to which, from both a medical and a legal perspec- 
tive, homosexuality is redeemed as ‘something that exists in a few people’. What Cavafy 
does here is to make an epistemic claim: this novel episteme,!$ this ‘new phase of eros’, is 
exactly what allows him to relate a medico-physiological observation (it is not madness, 
it is not against ‘public health’ [vyrervń], it is innate) to a socio-legal argument (it is not a 
crime, the laws of society against it are not a result of safeguarding public health or 
justice) and the need to express the self, to find a literary poetics that would allow one 
to show one’s position within this new epistemic shift. 

Let us not overlook the fact that these notes come from a man who at that time 
already wants to play a major role in the literature and culture of a city, a nation and 
perhaps a world canon, in a place like Alexandria and within an ethnic identity that 
he conceives as Hellenic. But they also show a homosexual man who decides to use stra- 
tegically the discourses that have codified homosexuality, turning them into a point from 
which to speak, a constitutive mark of the self, an assertion and further reshaping of sub- 
jectivity and, even, minoritarian community. 

Cavafy in 1905 seems to be looking desperately for ways to ‘illuminate and move 
those who are made like me’. That same phrase, ‘kapmpévos oov kar péva’, would 
return in another unpublished text, this time a poem, also archived by the poet in his 
private papers. The poem ‘Kpvpuéva’ (‘Hidden Things’), probably completed in 1908, 
repeats the rhetoric we have already seen in the personal notes. It starts from a statement 
similar to that of his December 1905 note and on the surface instructs those who wish *to 
find out who I was' not to search into what was said and done, but to look instead into 
the more covert and hidden words and deeds; it then adds, in the most celebrated lines of 
the poem, that ‘perhaps it is not worth devoting / so much concern and effort to learn 
about me', since 'at a later stage, in a more perfect society / someone else made like 
me / will appear certainly and act freely’ ['BéBouo Oa pavesi xı £Ae0epo 0a Kdpev |. 

Obviously, *'Kpuuuévo' (as was the case with the personal notes that paved the way 
for it), is not meant to discourage readers from trying to ‘find out’ and ‘learn’ about the 
subject hiding behind those ‘hidden things’. It is about the opposite: the impulse to seek 
out, to uncover, to learn about the homosexual life history behind the covert lines — of 
thoughts, of deeds, and of poetry. In a circuitous way, it also provides a life story 
already sketched in front of the reader; the poetic voice, in a confessional mode, tells 
us that he has led a covert life (‘tes mpd&ers kou tov tpdxo ms Cars pov’), full of semi- 
hidden acts and writings (‘anopatipytes npó&eis... ypayíuata okeracuévo ); and then 
offers an alternative: there will be another one made like me, who will act more freely; 


16 Iam using this term here in the way Foucault uses it, for instance in The Archaeology of Knowledge 
(London 1972) 192. 
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those who wish will be able to read that other One's life story, if they also want to find 
out about me. 

What links together those personal notes, the poem ‘Hidden’ and other poems 
written around this time of crucial development," is first the complaint about the inability 
to express one’s desires in plain, realistic terms, and the striving to find a way to depict 
homosexual desire directly in literature. But on a second level, what links these texts 
together is a confidence that this type of desire is a characteristic of certain people, 
almost of a type of person, and that the experiences of people of this type are common, 
similar, and, to an important extent, interchangeable. My argument finds its roots in 
these texts from the first decade of the twentieth century, meticulously stuck together 
and left behind by the poet, unpublished yet archived ‘to remain’. It is with them in 
mind that I suggest we could read Cavafy’s subsequent public oeuvre as an elaborate strat- 
egy to offer oneself (and one’s self) as a case history of homosexual subjectivity in this ‘new 
phase of eros’. In the same vein, I propose to read Cavafy’s erotic poems as fragments of 
life stories, homosexual case histories offered to (if not imposed on) the public domain and 
redeemed through literary aesthetics and a slowly but steadily emerging sexual ethics. 

From the 1910s onwards, Cavafy would start writing and, in circumspect ways, 
publishing poems that treated homosexuality in realistic and more outspoken terms. 
What he achieves in those decades are a realism and a self-conscious pride in reference 
to homosexuality, often thematized in the poems themselves, whether set in historical 
or in contemporary contexts. 

Of course, Cavafy was neither the only nor the first modern writer to introduce 
homoeroticism prominently into his literary writing. Models of companionship 
(Whitman), eros and friendship based on a rereading of classical literature and an ideal- 
ism about male beauty (Pater, Symonds), as well as the closely related literary and cul- 
tural movements of Aestheticism and Decadence (Wilde, Huysmans, Rachilde), were 
all available to subcultures and individuals as ways to conceptualize and publicly 
support non-heterosexual attachments since the late nineteenth century. A distinct sub- 
culture of late Victorian Oxford, for instance, used classical idealism and aestheticism 
in order to formulate what Linda Dowling has called ‘a new system of values and atti- 
tudes, associated with a variety of movements in art and society, having in common 
their relation to the inchoate counter-discourse of “homosexuality” '.!* 

Medico-legal discussions at the end of the nineteenth century had also influenced 
these more esoteric literary depictions of homoeroticism. The Oxford group of intellec- 
tuals who called themselves Uranians took their name from the term Urning, popularized 
by the German legal official Karl Heinrich Ulrichs in pamphlets published in the 1860s 
and 1870s, a pivotal moment in the larger medico-legal interest in homosexuality. And 
in 1895, Wilde's consecutive trials became a cause célébre leading to a decadent literary 


17 Iam thinking here of the three poems written by Cavafy in 1903-4: ‘O Zentépppng tov 1903’, ‘O Aekép- 
Beng tov 1903’, ‘O 'evvápng tov 1904’. 
18 L. Dowling, Hellenism and Homosexuality in Victorian Oxford (Ithaca 1996) 133. 
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lifestyle, the appreciation of ‘Hellenic’ male beauty and the medico-legal views on homo- 
sexuality being inextricably linked, if not confused, in the mind of the general public. Yet 
it is important that it was exactly this association that Wilde sought to repudiate in his 
letter from gaol that became De Profundis. 

By that time, J. A. Symonds, an Oxford classicist and a Uranian poet himself, had 
already written and circulated to select audiences A Problem in Modern Ethics and A 
Problem in Greek Ethics, in which he analysed homosexuality in classical Greece and 
Modern Europe respectively. In the early 1890s, Symonds sought the collaboration ‘of 
a medical man’ in Havelock Ellis, in order to organize and eventually publish what even- 
tually became Sexual Inversion. Nothing any of the Uranians wrote comes close to the 
realism, analytical vigour and clarity about homosexual desire and its influence on sub- 
jectivity found in the case studies offered by Ellis for this publication, those texts, which 
were written alternately in the first and third person and offered by men and women who 
wanted to recount parts of their sexual life story.'” In the same way, Cavafy’s poetry, in 
its realism and strategic reference to sexuality, as well as its expressive lack of remorse or 
shame about it, looks much more akin to these descriptions than to the Uranians’ aesthe- 
ticist poetics. 

Symonds’s story shows that by the late 1890s the sexological discourse had attained 
a validity, a claim to realism and a power that literature, it was felt, no longer possessed 
on the issue. This is why people like him looked to publish within a medical framework. 
On the other hand, literature still seemed to offer a way to move away from the medica- 
lized identity narrative and reproduce it in positive terms. This is why the Italian ‘inverti’ 
sought Zola and offered him his own life story, in an effort to see it written into the lit- 
erature of realism. Such a gesture would remain incomplete in the 1890s. Cavafy’s period 
of maturation, the 1900s and the 1910s, on the other hand, mark the period when this 
gesture could be completed; it is exactly this achievement that one witnesses in 
Cavafy’s own poetry. 


Cavafy’s life histories 


From at least the 1910s onwards, Cavafy combines his much more realistic take on the 
‘new phase of eros’ (including the reference to sexual acts and their subcultural settings) 
with the much more ‘acceptable’ references to literary Decadence and Aestheticism. Yet it 
is clear, especially in later poems, that these literary references are thematized, recalled as 
fragments of a concrete system to which the poems allude in a strategic way, often only 
too aware that they are actually talking about something else. In many a Cavafy erotic 
poem, the classicizing appreciation of male beauty and the decadent narrative are 
tactically woven together with the realistic reference to the homosexual act, desire and 
(homo)sexual development. 


19 Cf. J. Bristow, 'Symonds's history, Ellis’s heredity: Sexual inversion’, in L. Bland and L. Doan (eds), Sex- 
ology in Culture: Labelling Bodies and Desires (Cambridge 1998) 79-99. 
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Take, for instance, the poem ‘Tépaoua’ (‘Passage’) (1917): 


Exeiva, nov ó£1A& qovvàioOn uomo, Eiv’ avot, 
POAVEPOMEVA EUTPdG tov. Kau yupva, Kou Eevvytcs, 
kot TapaovpETat. Ki ws eivar (yux THY TEXVN pas) oo016, 
TO KIA TOV, KaLVOvpLO KAL Ceotó, 
n nõový to yaipetar. To Gua tov viá 
EKVOLN EPHTLKN WENN: kot toc veavikó 
uéàn evdidovve o' autiy. 
K’ éto1 éva nosi AAD 
yévetar GE10 va to 8o0pe, kt ox tov Yynàó 
ms Houjoews Kóopo ma otvyumn nepvá xv avtó — 
TO KLOONTLKO nadi WE TO atio tov KaLvoOvPLO kat CEotd. 


The poem achieves an interesting balance between a depersonalized and aestheti- 
cized ‘ndovi’ lying outside but ready, like a vampire, to claim a body, and the person 
that owns this body and is willingly surrendering himself to ‘ndovn’, acting on his own 
earlier fantasies. This is a balance between a life story and the moment of bliss, mirrored 
in the balance between observing and writing, aesthetics and poetics (‘va to 600ue — nor- 
cEews Kóopo'). In turn, this is reflected in the balance between another aesthetics and 
poetics, this time of the evolutionary self fantasizing, watching and being watched and 
the self acting (*pavt&cOn', ‘eiv’ avovwt& eunpóg tov’, *yopvá xod čevvytá xo nopoop- 
eta’). One does not need to have gone into the detail of the repressive discourses of a 
previous period in order to realize the novelty of the phrase ‘exeiva nov Sethe pavtéocðn 
uaðntáç’ [those things he timidly imagined as a schoolboy'].?? Buried under the pretext 
of a literary/philosophical pederastic eros (between older poet(s) watching and youth 
emerging into life) and the facade of decadence that creates high beauty and poetry 
out of dissolution, we find the idea of a positive life story. What the poem follows is 
an innate drive leading to a sexual education and a modern vocabulary about desire, 
sexual development and the economy of bodies and pleasures. At the same time, the 
layer of Socratic eros and the homoerotic coding of Decadence and Aestheticism are 
also used in order to further ‘homosexualize’ the realistic, life-story element of the 
poem: the homoerotic coding clarifies what kind of transgressive desire (‘éxvoun 
£poruxn u£8w ) the youth surrendered to. 

A full account of the relation of Cavafy's homosexual realism to the larger sexolo- 
gical discourses circulating at the poet's time would of course have to consider, as I have 
already implied, not only the material present in medico-legal writing, but also an array 
of other related sources, including media discussions, popularizing hygiene manuals and 
post-decadent erotic writing. All of them, however, use certain narrative tropes for the 
presentation of the homosexual life which had been exemplified in the medico-legal dis- 
cussion of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. It is these common tropes, 


20 See also the poems ‘Enńyo’, ‘Ev tn 080’, and even *Oyvógv. 
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these key aspects of the representation of the (homo)sexual life story, that Cavafy 
reworks in radical ways. The first such aspect is confession: the incitement of the 
(homo)sexual subject to describe, in a confessional manner, their own psychosexual 
upbringing. The second is the representation of the sexual act and the impact its experi- 
ence (and the memory of this experience) has on the individual. And the third is the 
framing of other people’s lives, and the reasoning for their telling and showing. These 
three narrative tropes, roughly corresponding to the who, the what and the how (who 
‘speaks’, what is being described, in what context and to/for whose eyes) of the classic 
sexological case study, are being revisited by Cavafy and turned on their head. In his 
erotic poems, life stories cease to be tools of narrative surveillance and medicalization, 
and become instead modalities for an ongoing meditation on the homosexual as a speak- 
ing, desiring and ethically implicated subject. 

That Cavafy was engaged in a lifelong project of confession, providing the poetic 
equivalent of a sexual journal in his poetry, has been a very simplistic, yet also very 
popular way to read Cavafy’s text since the time of its first circulation. As Timos 
Malanos, one of the poet’s earliest critics, repeatedly affirmed, Cavafy’s oeuvre could 
be viewed as ‘autobiographical or indirectly autobiographical’. In a similar way, a 
whole generation of Cavafy critics in Greece, in an effort to explain ‘Cavafy’s 
problem’, took not only to reading his poems as autobiographical statements, but also 
to reading them as statements of a homosexual confession that has to be medically 
(and after a certain moment, psychoanalytically) examined. Yannis Papatheodorou, 
who has provided us with the most impressive collection and discussion of these 
views, comments that for this generation of critics ‘poetry has become the paradigmatic 
structure of a pathological world, and the poet has been fully transformed into a Homo 
Psychologicus’.*' For some critics, it was Cavafy’s own homosexual passion that made 
him want to engage in this exercise of ‘tell-all’ to such extent — with the result that 
Cavafy's poems were being read as an elaborate exhibitionism of the sexual self.?? 

However, if one takes a closer look at Cavafy's own poetry, one finds a consistent 
strategy of undermining the expectation for autobiographical material, confirming but 
also subverting it at the same time. Nowhere is this strategy more evident and self- 


21 Y.Papatheodorou, ‘H yvóon vov n60vóv: O wopiopóc tov Kofó«n ka n kpvakm (1932-19467, Hoínon 
24 (2004) 252. Cf. Ch. L. Karaoglou, Extóç opíov (Thessaloniki 2000) and P. Roilos, C. P. Cavafy: The Econ- 
omics of Metonymy (Champaign, IL 2010). 

22 ‘Little by little, he is lured by the idea to confess’, T. Malanos, O zointhç K. TI. KaBáenc (Athens 1933) 
97. Cf. A. Komis, K. IT. Kafjágrg (Corfu 1935): ‘His passion has blinded him. It will push him to confess inci- 
dents, to reconstruct explicit scenes from his private life [...| in the rawest way. We will accuse him of immor- 
ality, but he is just honest.’ (22) It should be noted here that the idea that sexual abnormality creates an urge to 
talk, narrate and confess, was widely held in the late nineteenth century. As Rees observes, according to many 
doctors of the time, *the very urge to confess their desires and to recount their stories was itself a symptom of 
degenerate perversion’ (‘La manie' 275). Laupts, in a comment that predates Komis’ statement on Cavafy by 
half a century, said about the ‘inverti’ that ‘at certain moments, when the memory of his guilty pleasures 
reappears to his imagination, passion takes the upper hand and dictates’ (quoted ibid.). 
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referentially coded than in the five poems using Cavafy’s famous ‘Days’ title, published 
between 1917 and 1932. These poems, which have inspired, among others, the titles of 
the personal published diaries of the modernist poet Seferis, make the reader expect frag- 
ments of personal experience. Yet at the same time, not only do they not all match 
Cavafy’s own life story, but they also, quite self-consciously, do not add up: they 
cannot have been only about Cavafy’s own life, nor about any single person’s life 
story. In their alteration between first- and third- person narrative and focalization, 
stories about erotic meetings, lives gone astray, or simply memories of loves lost, these 
poems become a manifesto not of modernist autobiographics (as some critics have 
attempted to read them, encouraged by their titles)? but of a homobiographics.”* 
They seem to be suggesting that ‘Cavafy’’s aim is not only to ‘enlighten and move 
those who are made like [him]’, but to represent their lives too. What may start as 
one’s life story, becomes many lives’ stories, all of them homotropically framed.”° 

Let us consider how this is achieved in the poem ‘Mépec tov 1896’ (‘Days of 1896’), 
published in 1927: 


E&evteAio0n ripas. Mia epwrixy porti tov 
lav anrayopevpévyn Kat TEPLPPOVNEVN 
(gupur podAovtovto)  vanptev m aria: 

HTAV n KOWOVIA — o£pvótugn TOAD. 

‘Eyooe Babunddv qto Avyootó tov yppa: 
KQTORL TH o£ipá, KOL THY unóAnyi tov. 


23 Inthestandard 1963 Greek edition the notes to the four ‘Days’ poems written in the third person include 
a brief mention of Cavafy's age at these different dates. Interestingly, the only one that does not have such a 
note is ‘Mépec tov 1903’, which is also the only poem of this series written in the first person as a direct diary 
entry about lost love. What is implied by Savvidis is taken to an extreme by Sarah Ekdawi, who, in a recent 
article, has tried to show the importance of those dates (and of all the alternative dates Cavafy toyed with 
while drafting the poems) for Cavafy’s own life. See S. Ekdawi, ‘Missing dates: The Mépec poems of C.P. 
Cavafy', BMGS 35:1 (2011) 70-91. 

24 Leigh Gillmore, in her Autobiographics: A Feminist Theory of Women's Self-Representation (Ithaca 
1994), has proposed the term autobiograpbics to suggest genealogies of autobiographical writing beyond 
the genre of autobiography, and on the basis of it *to further a feminist thought of autobiographical pro- 
duction’ (13). For her, autobiographics describes ‘those elements that mark a location in a text where self- 
invention, self-discovery, and self-representation emerge within [while also resisting and contradicting] the 
technologies of autobiography’ (42). With bomobiograpbics I similarly point to the strategies of re-inventing 
and re-presenting homosexual life-stories while also self-consciously referring to the possibility, difficulty and 
social negation of such representation. 

25 My argument talks about Cavafy's strategy in his erotic poetry as a whole, and this means that I believe 
that almost all his erotic poems, including the ones in historical settings, converge in the socially subcultural 
and erotic experience they convey, in the way they present it as crucial for the shaping of certain people's self, 
and in the strategy they use to redeem this experience. For the sake of conciseness, though, and in order to 
avoid a lengthy discussion of whether Cavafy's historical erotic poems need to be read as allegories of con- 
temporary sexual experience, I have for the time being limited myself to talking only about erotic poems 
set in a contemporary setting. 
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TIAnoiale ta tpukvta — YPic NOTE évav ypóvo 

va BydAet oe doviest,  TOVAKYLOTOV YvWoTN. 

Eviote ta €€056 tov = ta KEpdiCev and 
u£coAonosetg too PEWPODVTAL VIPOTLAGHEVES. 
Katyvino’ Éévag vórog nov av © éBAenav ald tov 
ovxv&, Htav ri8ovóv — ugyóXoG va ekteðeis. 


AAW óyi uóvov tovta. Aev 0Ó1ov&£ oo016. 
A&iGeimapomóvo mg £uopqoig xou n uvm. 

Mia ároyis GAAN unópyev nov av obei and avthv 
pavtacer, ovuraðńs ^ qavrábet anró kou yvoto 
TOV EPWTOG nadi, TOV AVM AN’ TNV vum, 

Karl tv UAGANWI tou —É0£0£ aveGetáotoG 

mG Ko8apüg capkóg tov mv kaðaph Noovn. 


Ar tv vnóAqyi tov; Ma n kotovia rov tav 
oguvótvon TOAD ovoxétÝe kovtá. 


Written in Cavafy's signature split line — a device that asks the reader from the outset 
to be alert to the process of connecting words and phrases —, ‘Mépec tov 1896’ ends not 
really with ‘prudish society making associations in a stupid way’, but with the poem itself 
performing the same gesture in a much subtler way. What the poem does is to re-sort and 
re-link diverse but parallel discourses around sexuality in order to create what could be 
claimed as a new positionality. 

Like a coin, one side of the poem sounds almost like an activist polemic against the 
social and legal condemnation of an innate human condition. The other side restages an 
aesthetic view of beauty, eros and ‘novi’ that cleanses not only the deed and the doer 
(the poem ends by talking about the need of ‘pure flesh’ for ‘pure pleasure’), but also, 
quite clearly, makes the poem publishable and culturally powerful as an aesthetic docu- 
ment. Nevertheless, the crux of it is not so much the verb ‘ovoyétiCe’ (‘combined’, ‘made 
links’, ‘associations’), but the noun that is reviewed (and remains hanging in a question) 
in the penultimate line: ‘ondAnwv, a word denoting reputation, social standing, and the 
subjectivity one assumes in the eyes of one's community. Aesthetic, erotic, literary, the 
struggle here is also about a new mode of social belonging. In its final lines the poem pro- 
poses a different way of ‘sorting and conjoining’ the different aspects of sexuality and 
propriety; by so doing, it also manages to suggest that there is a different *vnóAnwyig', 
one that transcends social prudishness. In this new discursive domain put forward (this 
*énowis GAAn’, the ‘other viewpoint’ of which the poem itself stands as a metonymy), 
the subject in question is set to regain both his social standing and sense of self, a 
novel ‘ondAnwv. 

Not only is this a new mode of subjectivity, though: the new ‘sorting and conjoining’ 
revisits old tropes of the aesthetic and the erotic in order to produce a novel, radical ero- 
ticism, as in the case of the poem *Mépeg tov 1901’ (‘Days of 1901’) (1927): 
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Tovto £ic &vtóv VTÁPXE to Seyeptotó, 
NOV WEG ©’ OANV TOV Ty EKAVOL 

KAL TNV HOAAHY Tov n£ipav Epwtoc, 
TAP’ OAnv TNV ovvEL8icLEVN TOU 
OTHOEWS KAL NALKIAS e£votppóviotv, 
ETOYALVAY OTLYLES — TANV BeBorte. 
ONQVIOTATES — TOV TNV EVTURMOLV 
ede odipkas oxedov ðe. 


Tov £ikoot £vvi& tov xypóvov N ELOPELE, 

n 1600 ad tnv nový 6okuuaopévn, 

fitav ouypu£g nov Ovpile napáðota 

Éqnpo rou — Kanws aó£Sw — omv ayarn 
TPOTN qop& TO AYVO tov GOLA Tapasider. 


The poem boldly suggests that there is harmony in having (quite a lot of) sex in 
accordance with one’s age. The aestheticist and the decadent resonances are here sub- 
sumed under a very simple story of sexual education and life-story development, 
which results in the production of eroticism both within the life story narrated and as 
an aspect of its telling. What readers have in front of their eyes is eroticism as a 
system: virginity, for instance, reconstructed through the acts and experiences that 
follow it; that touch for the very first time presented as a moment of aesthetic becoming 
and pleasure, recaptured through well-trained bodies at special times. The romantic cult 
of virginity seems now to be far in the past. Rather than the purity of the untouched virgin 
body, what is introduced here is a modern technology of the self able to produce radical 
desire.” 


More and more, reading Cavafy’s erotic poems as a group and taking his later poems as a 
key, we can discern the following pattern: erotic reveries, sexual acts and/or fragments of 
homosexual life stories are redrafted into a larger mechanism that values them as aes- 
thetic, erotic and social technologies. They may on the surface be about life stories, 
sexual histories, sexual lives, and the power of the aesthetic to reclaim all those. But I 
argue that further to aesthetic purity, classicized beauty and the radical potentiality of 
poetry, what is put forward in these poems is sexual technology, new strategies of sub- 
jectivity and new ways of caring for the self and the other. 

These are not life stories meant to titillate, check, control, or medicalize; here we 
have lives that are meant to be asserted as novel technologies and aesthetics of the self 


26 Iuse the term technology here in the way Michel Foucault employs it in his later work. See, for instance, 
L. Martin, H. Gutman and P. Hutton (eds), Technologies of the Self: A Seminar with Michel Foucault (London 
1998). 
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(‘ma ároyis &XXn vnápxei, nov av obei an’ avtiv...’), whose exposure is guaranteed 
through a voice and a gaze that also expose their own strategies of identification and 
desire. There is someone looking (and lurking) at the youth passing in ‘Tlépaouo’; 
someone is proposing another ‘viewpoint’ in 'Mépeg tov 1898’, somebody has seen, 
felt (and almost wants to re-view) the ‘almost untouched’ flesh of the youth in ‘Mépec 
tov 1901’. And in another poem of the same series, 'Mépeg tov 1908’ (‘Days of 
1908"), crucially the very last poem Cavafy published in his own lifetime (1933), the 
description of a youth's travails at a particular moment in his own life (‘that year 
found him without a job...’), is all based, as the reader eventually realizes, on details 
glimpsed by the speaker in erotic gazings during that same year. These gazings of and 
onto the past are now being redoubled in the gazing gesture that the poem itself rep- 
resents: ‘Ah, Days of 1908, your vision kept him / as he was when he took his unworthy 
clothes off.’ Whose Days of 1908 is the poem talking about, the poor young man's or the 
onlooker's? Whose Days of 1896, 1901, 1908 etc. are those poems recalling? Those of 
the young *debauched' men, or of the speaker who at the same time decides to redeem 
their lives, ‘his’ own gaze thrown at them and his decision to tell these stories? The 
point these and so many others of Cavafy's erotic poems make, is that you cannot tell 
these types of experience apart; neither can you, for that matter, fully dissociate yourself 
as a reader from them. Because those ‘days’ in lives that are open to be seen, examined, 
and re-viewed, are also proposed as experiences in whose core lies desire and bliss, 
volupté and jouissance; only that these states seem radically expandable, as they are 
shared by the protagonists of these stories, the onlookers within them, the poetic voice 
in its past self, the poetic voice in the now of the narration, and potentially the reader 
in the multiple temporalities of the reading process. These poems are not about exposure, 
but about sharing, participating, comprehending, being implicated; and here I am talking 
about Cavafy’s erotic poems as a whole, taking the ‘Days’ poems as its exemplary 
metonym. 

If Cavafy's erotic poems constantly tease the idea of self-exposure and erotic confes- 
sion, if they are, then, about the homosexual voice speaking, they are also, crucially, 
about looking at — and sometimes even about contemplating the act of looking at — 
other people's erotic experience, confessions, acts and lives. This is what I consider, as 
a final point, to be the ethical potentiality of Cavafy's erotic poetry. The poetics of the 
new phase of eros and the tropes of identification and pleasure they introduce in the 
retelling of erotic experience produce strategies of ethical implication for the teller and 
the onlooker (and in this I include the reader) as their necessary component. We are in 
a domain first glimpsed in the decision ‘to enlighten and move those who are made 
like me’ and in that phrase ‘someone else made like me will appear’. This is a domain 
of a homobiographics influenced by the larger sexological discourse of the early twentieth 
century and shaped by the liberating potential of a new sexual knowledge. And within it, 
what eventually emerges is a homopoetics that radically implicates, while also revolutio- 
nizing, aesthetics, erotics and ethics. 
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John Eugenikos’ Logos eucharisterios’* 
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In September 1438 John Eugenikos decided to quit the council of Ferrara and sail back to 
Constantinople. Off Italy’s Adriatic coast his vessel experienced a terrible shipwreck, 
whereby many of John’s fellow-passengers perished. John decided then to retell his 
almost deadly experience in a thanks-giving logos, allegedly compiled on the basis of 
notes written down soon after the shipwreck. The logos stands out as a unique document 
in the landscape of Byzantine travel literature. This paper offers the first comprehensive 
literary analysis of Eugenikos’ account, shedding new light on the narrative patterns 
chosen by the author to recount his own experience and stage his public persona. 


Tales of survival, shipwrecks and cannibalism have always excited public curiosity. Some 
castaways’ adventures have become legendary through the centuries, making their way 
deeply into popular imagination. And yet there are also more obscure, though no less 
gripping, stories, which deserve our attention. One of these is to be found in John Euge- 
nikos’ Logos eucbaristerios.! 

In 1438 John Eugenikos, who was at the time nomophylax, escorted the patriarch of 
Constantinople Joseph II and the emperor John VIII Palaiologos on their way to the 
council of Ferrara.” Once in Italy, he attended the council as secretary of the doctrinal 


* An abridged version of this paper was presented in 2010 at the International Medieval Congress in Leeds, 
in the panel ‘Religious journeys and ecclesiastical affairs in Byzantium’. The final version was written during a 
year fellowship at Dumbarton Oaks in 2010-11. I would like to thank Dr Alexander Riehle who read a first 
draft of this article and gave me many useful suggestions. A warm thank you also to Christian Flow for cor- 
recting the English of the first draft. During the final stages of the manuscript preparation I was supported by 
the NCCR Affective Sciences, funded by the Swiss National Science Foundation. 

1 The logos has been published by S. P. Lampros, in J7aAotoAóyeia koi HeAonovvrowxá (Athens 1912/23) 271— 
314. On John's work see S. Pétridés, ‘Les oeuvres de Jean Eugenikos’, EO 13 (1910) 281. Pétridés' contribution still 
represents the only comprehensive study of John Eugenikos’ work. On other writings of John, see C. Hannick, 
‘éloge de Jacques le Perse par Jean Eugenikos’, B 48 (1978) 260-87; D. Pallas,'Les ekphrasis de Marc et de 
Jean Eugénikos: le dualisme culturel vers la fin de Byzance (II, B 52 (1982) 357-74 ; A. Akigik, ‘Praising a city: 
Nicaea, Trebizond and Thessalonike', Journal of Turkish Studies 36 (2011) 11-12; 24-9. 

2 Les «mémoires» du Grand Ecclésiastique de l'Eglise de Constantinople Sylvestre Syropoulos sur le 
concile de Florence (1438-1439), ed. V. Laurent, IX (Rome 1971) III 24 (185 and n. 10). 
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committee between February 8 and September 14.? Frustrated by the lack of results of the 
assembly, appalled by the Latins’ arrogance, disgusted by the shortage of supplies in 
Ferrara and anxious about the ravaging plague causing many deaths among the del- 
egates,* John obtained from the emperor the authorization to leave Italy after the 
summer and sailed home even before the official beginning of the council’s sessions." 

Unfortunately, John’s hopes of reaching Constantinople quickly went by the board, 
dashed by the rage of the Adriatic sea. On his way home, the nomophylax experienced 
the most dramatic journey of his life. His ship wrecked by a tremendous storm, he had 
to watch as his fellow-passengers and servants sank into the water in front of his eyes. 
Then, after the vessel eventually broke apart and sank, he managed to save his own 
life only with a hazardous jump onto a raft. Once on dry land, he produced an 
account of his unfortunate experience. Half a year later, in May 1439, he compiled a 
final version during a second (safe) journey to Constantinople.$ 

John's travel report is a elaborate and vivid narrative, full of gruesome and dark 
details,’ spiced with many touches of cultivated humour:? a blend of autobiography,” 


3 Sylvester Syropoulos relates John's complicated departure from Ferrara: Syropoulos III 24 (185 and n. 10); VI 
16 (306-8); VII 1 (352). John was the brother of Mark, spokesman of the Greeks during the Council and prospective 
saint of the Orthodox Church. At first, Mark resolved to sail home along with his brother and desert the council, but 
was forced to return by the mesazon Laskaris (308, n. 1), sent by the emperor; Laskaris caught the escapees in Fran- 
colino. As a consequence of this episode John had to delay his departure. See also C.N. Tsirpanlis, ‘John 
Eugenikos and the council of Florence’, B 48 (1978) 264-4. On Mark and his appointment during the months 
of the council, see C.N. Tsirpanlis, “The career and political views of Mark Eugenikos’, B 44 (1974) 449-66. 

4  See275.5-22 (lack of results: it was even proposed that the books of Neilos Kabasilas be burnt); 275.24— 
276.10 (the plague); 276.11—18 (desire for Constantinople). 

5 The official starting date of the council had been October 8, but on that day John Eugenikos was strug- 
gling for life in the middle of the Adriatic Sea: see J. Gill, Constance et Bále-Florence (Paris 1965) 213-22. On 
the emperor's arrival in Italy and the preliminary sessions held in Ferrara see J. Gill (ed.), Quae supersunt 
actorum graecorum Concilii Florentini, Pars I, Res Ferrariae Gestae (Rome 1953) 1-53. 

6  LDimitrukas, ‘Die Rückreise des Johannes Eugenikos von dem Ferrara-Konzil und sein Schiffbruch auf der 
Adria im Jahre 1438’, Xuuueíxva 15 (2002) 245; M. Vogel and V. Gardthausen, Die Griechischen Schreiber des 
Mittelalters und der Renaissance (Leipzig 1909) 171. In his article, Pétridés reproduced a fac-simile of the colophon 
as written by John Eugenikos' hand (‘Les oeuvres’, 280), stating that he finished writing down the logos on May 11 
1439, when his ship was off Durazzo (Cod. Paris. 2075, 281 v). Paris. Gr. 2075 is handwritten by John and contains 
many of his works, as well as the oldest copy of Plethon's treatise On the virtues. See U'eópywc F'eyotóg TIAfov, 
epi opevóv, ed., trans., commentary, B. Tambrum-Krasker (Leiden-New York-Copenhagen-Cologne 1987) 45-6. 
As Pétridés notes, the draft of our logos is still preserved and can be read in the cod. Urbin. 95, fol. 265 ff. 

7  See,for instance, the passage where John describes the sinking ship (291.20-292.11), or when he depicts 
the bodies of the passengers who have jumped overboard vanishing underwater like dolphins (293.2—3). Still 
more impressive is the description of the men dying aboard the raft (298.4—299.7): the vividness of the picture 
recalls the bodies in agony on the Raft of the Medusa. John even adds a morbid story about the alleged can- 
nibalism of the Latins in similar situations (they were supposedly fond of dead men’s livers: 301.30—302.12). 
8  Seefor instance the joke about Ancona (279.19-25). In mentioning the Italian city, John quotes an old 
Platonic adage (Phdr. 257d9-e1). 

9 John's story seems to evoke the ‘mémoire du ‘je’ souffrant', as outlined by Ch. Messis, ‘La mémoire du 
‘je’ souffrant: construire et écrire la mémoire personnelle dans le récit de la captivité’, in P. Odorico, P.A. 
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literariness, tragic pathos and comic wittiness, a little gem in late Byzantine travel litera- 
ture.'? Moreover John’s shipwreck chronicle conveys some details about the issues of the 
Ferrara council, offering a precious firsthand account, one that can be compared with the 
much more comprehensive and better known record left by Sylvester Syropoulos.!! In 
listing the hot topics of the council,'? John lingers on the verbal clashes and theological 
squabbles upsetting the delegates gathered in Ferrara.!? His notes are saturated with bit- 
terness and resentment, and one feels quite clearly that the nomophylax, famously biased 
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Agapitos and M. Hintenberger (eds.), L’ écriture de la mémoire: la littérarité de l'bistoriograpbie, Actes du IIe 
colloque international philologique, Nicosie, 6-7-8 mai 2004 (Paris 2006) 107—46 : for further literature on 
autobiographical narrative in Byzantium see 113, n. 17; here I will confine myself to mention the seminal 
M. Hinterberger, Autobiographische Traditionen in Byzanz (Vienna 1999). On individuality in Byzantine lit- 
erature see also M. Mullett, *Constructing identities in twelfth-century Byzantium', in C. Angelidi (ed.), 
Byzantium Matures. Choices, sensitivities, and modes of expression (eleventh to fifteenth centuries) (Athens 
2004) 129-44; S. Papaioannou, ‘The aesthetics of history: from Theophanes to Eustathios’, in R. Macrides 
(ed.), Byzantine history as literature, Papers from the Fortieth Spring Symposium of Byzantine Studies (Alder- 
shot 2010) 7-10 (focused on history writing, with further bibliography). More pertinent to Eugenikos’ times is 
M. Angold, ‘Autobiography and identity: the case of the later Byzantine empire’, BS/ 60 (1999) 36-59. For the 
problem of autobiography in Byzantine travel literature see also, most recently, I. Nilsson, ‘La douceur de 
dons abondants: patronage et litérarité dans la Constantinople des Comnénes’, in P. Odorico (ed.), La face 
caché de la literature Byzantine. Le texte en tant que message immédiat (Paris 2012) 179-94. Many of Nils- 
son's theoretical concerns were already voiced by M. Mullett in Theophylact of Ochrid. Reading the letters of 
a Byzantine archbishop (Birmingham 1997), especially 279-90. 

10 Dimitrukas has classified John's logos as an Exppaou. As true as it may be, his narrative can be positively 
described as a ‘travel report’ (‘Die Rückreise', 229: Dimitrukas follows Charanis’ assumptions concerning the 
absence of a genuine travel literature in the Byzantine culture, in "Travellers as a source for the societies of the 
Middle East: 900-1600’, in A. E. Laiou-Thomadakis (ed.), Charanis Studies [New Brunswick, New Jersey 
1980] 287). Already Pétridés referred to the logos as a ‘récit de voyage’ (‘Les ceuvres’, 281). On travelling 
in Byzantium, see also A. Dierkens and J.-M. Sansterre (eds.), Voyages et voyageurs à Byzance et en Occident 
du VI° au XI° siècle (Geneva 2002). On the genre of the logos and his audience, see further my conclusion. On 
Syropoulos' account, his style and the background of his journey see “The Syropoulos Project’ of the Centre 
for Byzantine, Ottoman and Modern Greek, University of Birmingham (http://www.Syropoulos.co.uk), 
including an English translation of Book VI. 

11 See above, n. 3. A reading of Syropoulos' account can be very helpful in reconsidering John's logos from 
a literary point of view. Syropoulos produced an absolutely straightforward report of the Greeks! turbulent 
journey from Constantinople to Venice, written in a plain and simple style. His travel narrative has very 
few things in common with the flourish-filled notes bequeathed by the nomopbylax. 

12 According to John's inventory, during the first seven months of the council the delegates quarrelled on 
matters concerning Purgatory (according to Sylvester Syropoulos, John was assigned the duty of reading 
the Fathers’ writings concerning this crucial issue: Syropoulos Appendice III 10 (604. 9]), the procession of 
the Holy Spirit and the filioque clause. Moreover, John relates that the delegates read the work of Neilos 
Kabasilas (presumably his treatise on the procession of the Holy Spirit: cf. Syropoulos Appendice III 10 
[603. 33-604. 4] and III 10 [170. 15—24]). On Kabasilas see also Oeuvres complètes de Gennade Scholarios, 
eds. L. Petit, X.A. Siderides and M. Jugie (Paris 1930) 43.5-48.30 (Olbianos) and p. ix; E. Candal, Nilus 
Cabasilas et theologia S. Thomae de Processione Spiritus Sancti (Rome 1945). 

13 John attended only the preliminary sessions. 
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against the Latins, despite his official appointment, deemed the council a complete waste 
of time for the Greek delegates. 

John’s logos is an engaging piece of writing, combining, in its narrative portions, an 
emotional style — which does not mean ‘immediate’, as we shall see — and a highly soph- 
isticated diction. Nonetheless, Byzantinists have largely overlooked its literary character- 
istics, focusing instead on the Realien in John’s castaway story. John’s adventurous 
wreckage is primarily mentioned in papers or monographs concerning the technical 
aspects of seafaring in fifteenth-century Byzantium.'* The most noteworthy exception 
is the article published in 1996 by Stauros Kourouses,'* focusing on the parallels 
between Synesios’ Ep. 5 Garzya!$ and John’s logos. The analogies are in fact striking, 
but not surprising. Synesios’ Epistle 5 was drawn upon over and over again by Byzantine 
travel literature, from late antiquity down to the twelfth century.!^ Moreover Synesios’ 
epistolary collection had become a widespread model for Byzantine letter writing.'? Cul- 
tivated correspondents could easily recognize a quotation and its background even when 
the author's name was not mentioned. The first epistle in the edition of Eugenikos’ 
collection, published by Lampros in 1923, offers a good and enlightening example. 
The letter is a sympathetic missive addressed to George Plethon (1, pp. 154—5 
Lampros). In encouraging his friend to carry on his political activity in Mistra, John 
describes Gemistos as a fierce and prudent man, a lone tower buffeted by winds, 
storms and high swells (155.8—13): 


Eò 8 ei pakápios dANnOdcs cinep vg xoi uoxapiog Gov xoi evdoydvas Kai uec 
&yaO0Gv t&v £Xnióov, KATH TOV einóvta nepi o0100 coqóv, HonEp év iepà nepipóAo 
TH) KOOLO, TVEDUATWV Boas Kai npoopri£goi TOTALOV Koi MOL NEIPAOLOIG, dic 
Eni tmv oteppàv nétpav THs àAn8tvfig COPias TEPELEALMUEVOS TUPYOS, GppayT¢ Kai 
OKAOVITOS., 

You are truly blessed, yes, more than anyone else, you are living a blessed and 
happy life full of good hopes, according to the wise man’s saying, as if you were 
in the sacred enclosure of the universe, like a tower built upon the solid rock of 


14 Cf. G. Makris, Studien zur spatbyzantinischen Schiffahrt, Saggio introduttivo di S. Origone e P. Schreiner 
(Genoa 1988) 150, 229 £., 242, 270. 

15 S.I. Kourouses, ‘Mıyañà AnootóAng kai 'Io&vvng EUyevuwcóg pyotpevot tov £uotoAoypó«qov Xuvéotov', 
A@nva 81 (1990-96) 431-41. 

16 Epistolae, ed. A. Garzya (Rome 1979). 

17 See M. E. Mullett, ‘In peril on the sea: travel genres and the unexpected’, in R. Macrides (ed.), Travel in 
the Byzantine world (Aldershot, Burlington 2002) 259-84. More in general on travel reports see also 
C. Galatariotou, "Travel and perception in Byzantium', DOP 47 (1993) 221-41. 

18 An example - but many more could be mentioned — of Synesios’ popularity in an earlier period is pro- 
vided by Psellos' ‘Praise for John Italos' (Michaelis Pselli Oratoria minora, ed. A. Littlewood [Leipzig 1985], 
Or. 19), where he introduces different quotations from Synesios' letter collection (see for instance Ep. 40, 
p. 51.7 in Or. 19, p. 70. 34 Littlewood or Ep. 56, p. 96.11 in Or. 19, p. 71.43). On Psellos and Heliodoros 
see now S. Papaioannou, Michael Psellos. Rhetoric and authorship in Byzantium (Cambridge 2013) 92, 98. 
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true wisdom, unmoved and unshaken, defying the blowing winds, the rushing rivers 
and all sorts of temptations. 


As we can see, John confesses that he borrowed the short phrase ‘living a life full of 
good hopes, like in a sacred enclosure of the universe’ from a ‘wise man’, without adding 
further details. The unnamed source was therefore quite familiar to both John and his 
friend Plethon, part of their shared education, a well known and much-read text. We 
have here a lovely and unmistakable quotation from Synesios’ Ep. 41 Garzya, actually 
a long harangue, where the late-antique bishop detailed his life and career, praising intel- 
lectual delight and lamenting his political battles (p. 58.3—6): 


koi ECov pet’ &ya8@v tõv EAribwv, Gonep Ev iep nepipóXo v kóouo, Gov pETOV 
GOVEWMEVOV, EDT koi BiBAto Kai Onpa pEpiCewv tov Biov. 

And I was living, full of good hopes, as if I were in the sacred enclosure of the uni- 
verse, a creature free from worldly business and careless, spending my life praying, 
reading and hunting. 


It goes without saying that John here implicitly praises his addressee through a flattering 
comparison with his literary model, that is to say a Christian, who, just like Plethon, was 
not ignorant at all of pagan philosophy.'? 

So, back to John’s Jogos: in what follows I will not linger on nautical details at all. 
Quite the contrary, I will concentrate on some literary aspects of John’s travel report, in 
an attempt better to understand its narrative models and stylistic framework. Against this 
backdrop, I will also try to account for the place of honour given to Synesios’ Ep. 5 
Garzya in John's logos and, still more generally, in Byzantine travel narratives. 


From Italy to Greece: subverting Paul's travels 


As the title itself reveals,"? John’s logos merges the óSowtopixóv subgenre of travel litera- 
ture?! with a prose hymn of thanksgiving, comparable to other extended prose prayers 
written by the nomopbylax.?? For one thing, the logos was explicitly meant for an 


19 The figure of the pro-Hellenic Synesios constantly struggling — in his years as a bishop — against barbar- 
ians was particularly suited to parallel Gemistos' nostalgic approach to the Greek past. See I. N. Moles, 
‘Nationalism in Byzantine Greece’, GRBS 10 (1969) 95-107. 

20 See271. Aóyog 6w.agévov tò Kat’ aùtòv £Goiciov napa Beo opo tic TOD £v 6004007 niKpod Oavátou 
ånna hayi AKpIBHs Te rávt kai cyev6Gs Kai edyaptoTHpios £v uépet (‘A truthful and accurate tale of the por- 
tentous and divine miracle through which I escaped a cruel death in the sea, and to some extent a thanksgiv- 
ing’). Of course the logos has also a strong ekphrastic quality (on ekphrasis and narrative see R. Webb, 
Ekpbrasis, imagination and persuasion in ancient rhetorical theory and practice |Farnham, Burlington 
2009| 62-80; 167-91). 

21 See Mullett, ‘In peril’, 260-1. 

22 Summarised in Pétridés,'Les' ceuvres', 112-213. John states that the he had promised the logos to God, 
while he was risking his life on sea. He now fulfils his promise (272. 10-12). Not surprisingly the cod. Urbin. 
95, containing the first version of the logos, also includes a thanksgiving canon addressed to the Theotokos. As 
far as thanksgiving prose hymns are concerned, see, for the sake of comparison, Demetrius Chrysoloras’ Aóyog 
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oral performance — possibly in church — as John stresses time and again in the introduc- 
tion.? John moreover tries to create a strong bond with his audience from the 
opening lines of the logos. His attempt emotionally to engage his audience is again 
particularly clear in the last part of the work, where John switches from a more per- 
sonal ‘I’ to an all-encompassing ‘we’.* As we shall see, the intermingling of different 
genres offers a partial explanation for the stylistic features characterizing many sec- 
tions of the logos, which often indulges in reproducing the lengthy prayers uttered 
by John during the storm.’ On the other hand, though, such an intermingling is 
motivated precisely by John’s willingness to engage his audience and make them 
feel the dangers through which he went. John’s logos, thus, turns out to be a more 
challenging piece than it might appear at first sight." We do not have any reason 
to doubt that the shipwreck actually happened and that John actually feared for his 
own life, seeing death in the eyes of his drowning fellow travellers. And yet, in 
order to communicate his feelings, John uses, and at times subverts, a well-defined 
and easily recognizable set of narrative patterns, serving the purpose of orienting 
his audience toward a correct interpretation and affective consumption of the 
story." Nor shall we forget that John had his own precise political agenda. He 
regards the ominous sailing back to Constantinople as the cherry on the top of a dis- 
astrous political enterprise. His anti-unionist views are constantly implied throughout 
the logos and, we might assume, they must have been all the more clear when, or if, 
he performed the piece in person. 
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evyaptomptos addressed to the Virgin and published by P. Gautier: ‘Action de graces de Démétrius Chrysso- 
loras à la Théotokos pour I’ anniversaire de la bataille d'Ankara (28 Juillet 1403)’, REB 19 (1961) 348-56. 
23 See p. 271.4; 271.21, where John mentions his listeners. 

24 See p. 311.23 to the end. 

25 The opening and final thanksgiving to the Lord: 271.1—274.9 (with references to the Book of Tobit, 
12.17-18 [p. 271.2-3]; Gregory of Nazianzus, Or. 39, 9, PG 36, col. 360 |271.6-7]; Luke 10.25-37 | 
272.16]) and 310.23-314.28 (the last prayer is built as a biblical cento from the Psalms, see, e.g., as far as 
310-11 are concerned: Ps. 105.2 [310.28-30]; 76.14-15 [310.30-1]; 11.23-4 [310.31-311.1]; 106.43 
[311.1-2]; 146.5 [311.2-3]; 39.6 [311.3-5]; 88.9-10 [311.5-8]; 33.12-13 [311.215]; 4.3 [311.26-8]). 
They represent the extradiegetic framework of the logos. The other prayers are intradiegetic, embedded in 
the report as part of the recounted events. 

26 Forone thing, it questions our ideas of autobiography and personal authorial voice as much as Constan- 
tine Manasses's ó6owtopikóv two centuries earlier, even though the social and historical backgrounds of the 
two authors are completely different. See Nilsson, ‘La douceur’, 184-5. 

27 Highly emotional overtones were deemed typical of eyewitness accounts, as stated for instance in 1186 
by Eustathios in The Capture of Thessalonike (Eustazio di Tessalonica, La espugnazione di Tessalonica, 
ed. S. Kyriakidis [Palermo 1961] 3.20-6). John seems to abide by the same rules outlined two centuries 
earlier by Eustathios: surely enough, just like Eustathios, he does not belong to the ‘lay people’ or 
‘common people’ (3.23) and, therefore, besides complaining, he goes to some length to safeguard truthfulness, 
just as recommended by Eustathios (3.24—6). Interestingly enough, Eustathios also makes a distinction 
between sheer lamentation and thanksgiving. 
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I will now focus on the main narrative pattern used by John to recount his travel. By 
looking closer at the outline of his risky sailing, complete with sea storm and subsequent 
shipwreck, one cannot but remark that John is moving in the footsteps of the Apostle 
Paul. Resting on the apostolic blueprint, John seems to subvert the characteristic features 
of the ‘travelling holy man’, which was also one of the most common features in saints’ 
lives. 

In the way he unfolds the ominous events of his journey, the Byzantine diplomat thus 
blatantly imitates Paul’s sea crossing and wreckage as they are reported in Acts 27. The 
source is explicitly mentioned at 279.6—10: 


koi yàp 87| koi tòv yópov àAiugvóv te Kai &motpómouov toig £v yeuivi TAEOVOLV 
£Aeyov Kai otov iotopodow ai ITIpó£eis tv AnootóAov £v MATH vavaynoavtt tH 
u£yóX«o Havi 6186X000v, Kai c ook &kívóvvov Ev o1 oqóópo tpoxuvouévo 
TÖ TVEÝPATI. 

As a matter of fact, they said that it was a shelterless and ill-omened land for those 
who were on the sea in a storm, with the sea on both sides, not unlike what is 
reported in the Acts of the Apostles about great Paul’s shipwreck in Miletus, and 
finally that it was far from safe with such a wind-blowing gale. 


Paul’s journey was one of the most common models in Byzantine travel descrip- 
tions.?? Nevertheless, in Eugenikos’ case we can detect some uniquely striking (and 
subtle) allusions. Just like Paul’s travels from Miletos to Malta, John’s ‘tragedy’ is 
divided into two acts, in a thrilling crescendo of misfortunes,”’ anticipated by a prologue 
of gloomy signs, not to mention the Italian council-city, Ferrara, where John had spent 
the last months, and whose name suggests bad luck and calamity. With a touch of self- 
mockery,?? John presents the reader with his longing for a return home, to Constantino- 
ple, without sensing that his impromptu and joyful verse-making was in fact the entrée to 
the impending ill-fated navigation (277.21-4, but cf. also 274.28)?! 


"EvOev tort cov yappov te GENEL, kal ExEPwvovv Eni trot teu ov aipvys ook mtn- 
devtov Deppcpa YaipE tic Aptis pEepm@vupeE. 

To my delight, I was leaving, when I suddenly uttered in the presence of some 
people this badly-timed line: “Fare the well, Ferrara, fare the well, thou and thy 
fearful name”. 


28 See Kourouses, ‘Miya Anoctóànç , 434. 

29 See Dimitrukas, ‘Die Riickreise’, 230, n. 5. 

30 Onirony in Byzantine texts see I. Grigoriades, Linguistic and literary studies in the Epitome Historion of 
Jobn Zonaras (Thessalonike 1998) 133-47; J. N. Ljubarskij, ‘Byzantine irony. The example of Niketas Choni- 
ates’, in Angelidi (ed.), Byzantium Matures, 287-296 (with earlier literature). 

31 John blamed the Greeks for bringing back to ‘Egypt’ the Lord's vineyard: he felt himself exiled in Italy, 
sitting on the banks of the Po river as if it were one of the rivers of Babylon (274.10—31, cf. Psalms 80; Isaiah 
5.1-7; Psalm 137). This image was part of Byzantine self-perception and had been largely used in reaction to 
the exile following the fall of Constantinople in 1204 (see Angold, ‘Autobiography and identity’, 39). As to the 
city — Ferrara — its name is explained by resorting to a paraetymology (‘bringing about a curse’). 
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All through the logos, textual markers help the reader to understand the narrative 
timing and arrangement.** Time and again John emphasizes the different passages of his 
speech. Again we are to do with performative notations, to which John must have resorted 
to keep the attention of his audience and orient it toward the most salient moments of his 
narrative.?? In this case, just like in the Acts of the Apostles, the crucial turning point is the 
passage from the sea storm to the actual shipwreck (293.13-14): 


“Ote Kai f| 100 Sevtépov Spdwatos &pxr] xoi ovupopõv GAXov npootutov. 
And then, it came, the overture of the second act, the prologue, as it were, of all 
misfortunes. 


Furthermore, John, like Paul, exerts his spiritual authority upon the travellers 
aboard the ship, reassuring them, encouraging them, and praying with them. Actually, 
at one point, the commander of the ship is even confident that the crew's and the passen- 
gers’ lives depend on John Eugenikos’ own rescue (296.8—297.9). 

But again, in John's portrait of himself as a holy man, we can pick out a touch of 
(self-) irony. On the one hand, despite his attempts and his best will, John has neither 
the presence nor the bravery of the Apostle. Sometimes he is even unable to accept his 
destiny with an unshaken heart (282.14—21): 


"Ey 6& koin vni óneA80v Kai Eni tfjg koimg > ETLYOV KATAKAWEIc, mep eio8ew, 
GEL 1poxrvvopévov TOD TVEÚATOG, éu£Aet xod TOTE KATH pukpóv odpopuévov, ETETAPCY- 
unv TE Kai ànpoopétos nas aioĝávopar ADAG cuxvíis Ev KaPSiAs uvxoic koi Ga 
KAóvov Ot TAVTIOG TOD ocpotog koi tpónou kal otóvou ógwwoO koi TAALOD, kaitoi 
ume ouxvig Evovons £u TH àépi yvoyxpótntog KaLOD noAAoig WatioIg xoi totg £v 
o1pouvii SELVIOLG MPOGETL nepikekoAvup£vov. 

After going down into the hollow ship and immediately lying down on my bed, as 
I used to do, as the wind was raging, indeed, and even rising little by little, I found 
myself shaky, suddenly feeling a great pain in the innermost part of my heart, and 
every part of my body was trembling, shivering, sobbing terribly and beating, 
although the air was not chilly yet and I was wrapped all around in many clothes 
and also in the bedding.** 


32 Even the day of John's departure is specified: 14 September (277.31—3). For further examples: 278.22- 
279.14; 279.13-17 (describing the different delays), with Dimitrukas, ‘Die Rückreise’, 231-2; 238-44. On 
the censure of foreign lands in Byzantine travel accounts, see also Galatariotou, "Travel and perception', 
226-30. 

33 It may be noted that these notations bear a strong resemblance to the paratexts bequeathed by the manu- 
scripts of novels and romances: see F. Conca, ‘Scribi e lettori dei romanzi tardo antichi e bizantini', in 
A. Garzya (ed.), Metodologie della ricerca sulla tardaantichita, Atti del Primo Convegno dell’ Associazione 
di Studi Tardoantichi (Naples 1989) 221-46. 

34 However, it must be noted that in the most dangerous moment of the storm, John, after recommending himself 
to the Theotokos, manages to jump from the sinking ship onto the middle of the raft, while he observes with no fear 
(and almost with no involvement) the more experienced sailors die before his very eyes (292.12—29). 
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On the other hand, the figure of the commander, the strongest believer in John’s holi- 
ness, is absolutely unreliable: the Aóyog depicts him in a tragicomic way. Once overcon- 
fident, rich and prosperous,” the master of the ship becomes under pressure a humble 
four-footed animal, a sort of tail-wagging dog (296.8—25): 


Totta ópõv xoi ó&xooov Guo. £o 6 mpd piKpod èv Eedvdaiuav Kai copapóg vavapyos, 
tote bE yvuvòç Kai óvotuyng kai TEpiTPOLLOG, qpí&ac EKEivos Kai EKNAMyEIC TaVTOV 
uota. tmv ELT ocompiav Kai tò àrfn Kabdnoé £v tocovtoic xoi &xeiov ÖVTA ue 
Edv GUPiols tocoicóe tõ GKatio SuvnSiivat napoppupfivot xoi tò hov Beis ioy Dog 
toUt0 Koi xópiog, GAAG un &vOponivng é£mwoioag À umxavijg Aoywépnevog koi 
vopiícoag rY uè Kükeivov Gv koi toog GAAOUG TOV Oróv £Aefjcoi xoi nepioGoot, 
Kaitot tobvavtiov LXX ov ÉAeyóv te Kai £qpóvouv £yà Kai viv Kai npótepov, 0nooup- 
cic åp’ od ko&iuevoc nepi nou THY npúuvnv Éxoxe xepoi Kai nociv Go uetapaivov 
tetpamodoc Bóciv Onpóg dpeotépov c0£uevog Eni yeipoa Kat’ Üyvog, NOINTIKHS 
cineiv, xoi £yytoxá LOL NAPAYEYOVÒG KAT’ ATO UGALOTA 100 TACDION TÒ HEOQİTATOV, 
yepi otij80c nAnEas Kai TV keooAnv dnoKAivac, eita Kai ovyvõç émwvedov unë’ 
OnMOOdV POviis TL tpoi£voa TEMS TH WHEEL Svváuevos, tiic SeELac Lov Aofópuevoc koi 
bog GAov LE TEpipts, Bepuðs KatnonaCEeto, a> fj ovthowv T] ovvaroðavovuevóc 
uot neputAakeic. 

When, at daybreak, the master of the ship heard and saw what was going on, he, 
who just a few minutes before was so happy and arrogant, now stood there naked 
and unlucky and trembling, and terrified and, above all, astonished to see how I 
managed to save my life by jumping on the raft with heavy clothes on, even 
though I was not used to and experienced in those things. So he was convinced 
that my rescue was all the effect of Divine power, regardless of human skills or inven- 
tiveness. He thought that God would have mercy on him and rescue him and the 
others through my person, even though I said that this would not be the case (this 
was my opinion at the time and I still believe it). He got up from the raft's prow 
where he was sitting, and crawled “on all fours, stalking like a wild animal" 
(Hecuba 1058-59), to quote the poet. Then he came close to me in the very 
middle of the boat, striking his chest, sinking his head and doggedly nodding 
assent, since he could not say a word, out of despair. At some point he warmly 
hugged me, clinging and hooking on to me, imagining that he was going to live or 
die along with me. 


As a matter of fact, godly men, just like Paul, were able to calm storms and winds 
through their prayers (external world), or at least, to calm themselves and accept their 
misfortunes with neither fears nor tears (inner world). A good example of this latter 
pattern is provided by the ‘novelistic’ Life of Xenophon.” The life tells the adventures 


35 Cf. 278.13-15; 280.3181. 1. 
36 See L. Rydén, ‘Literariness in Byzantine saint's Lives’, in P. Odorico and P. A. Agapitos (eds.), Les vies 
des Saints à Byzance. Genre littéraire ou biographie historique? (Paris 2004) 56-8. The pre-metaphrastic 
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of Xenophon’s sons John and Arcadius, who, during a sea journey from Constantinople 
to Egypt, are separated by a violent storm after losing their ship. Although their prayers 
do not save them from shipwreck, by accepting their fate John and Arcadius are nonethe- 
less freed from dread and worries, to the extent that they seem to swim lightly among the 
waves (386.1-12 Galant): 


Tlvevouvtos 5€ Bwxiov &véuov, éxivdbveve tò nAoiov xoromovrnoOijvoi oi 6 véo 
nNaVTASG toù wyious ÉngkoAoÜ0vto, petà Sokpóov Tov Ortóv napakadAodvtes, koi 
Aeyovtec: «A£onoxa Kópie Tjuóv, Inood Xpioté, 60g Hiv Bońðsiwav £x OAiyews, xoi 
põoa fg nò toms &véóykng: uvroOnu, Kúp, tà Épyo tv natépwv ńuðv: 
Koi LT] ODVATOAEOWHEV AO TOD toiov KAVSMvoc!» Koi nepimAéEavtes Eavtovs, ðv- 
vnpàg £Aeyov: «LaCov nep, owmlov tep, o@CeoGe SovA1 Kai piñoi! nod tà npoary- 
uto. Tod MATPdG kai TIS UNTPdG; næs N xv £vroAGv niota, toU ai tv LOVAY@V 
ebyai; n&vtov giç o00£v AoywOncovrau XAA oi tuv Gyaptiat tès vv yovéov 
óucotocóvac ExdAvyav: &vá&uwi Eopev tod ñv». Kai a> vata. £inóvtec Hovynoav: 
Kai peta pikpov ówokopníoOn tò MAOIoV, Kai AaPdvtes Exaotos oKapidion ÉnAgov 
dnEp TOV KLEGTOV. 


Since the wind began to blow fiercely, the ship was at risk of sinking. The youngsters 
called upon all the saints, begging in tears for God’s help, saying: “Oh Lord, Jesus 
Christ, free us from affliction. Save us from such a great trouble. Please, Lord, 
remember the deeds of our fathers. Do not let us perish beneath the waves!” They 
embraced one another, saying in great sorrow: “Farewell my father, farewell my 
mother, farewell friends and servants! Where are our father’s and mother’s deeds? 
Is that the sense of your orders? Where are the prayers of all the monks? Is it all 
worth nothing? But our sins have concealed our parent’s righteousness: we are 
not worthy to live.” As soon as they pronounced these words, they quieted down. 
After a few minutes the ship collapsed, so they took a ship’s scattered fragment 
each and floated upon the waves. 


On the contrary John, by grotesquely depicting the master’s exaggerated hopes and 
clearly hysterical behaviour (a few pages later the nauarchos turns out to be so panic- 
stricken that he can barely be calmed down),°’ undermines his own self-portrait as a tra- 
velling holy man.?? After all, the master of the ship has deemed John almighty, but he 
himself cannot possibly be considered as a trustworthy or authoritative source. The 
nomophylax likewise combines the typical Byzantine self-deprecation with a subtle 
sense of self-irony. 


Continued 

version (dating back to the sixth century, was published by Louis Galant: ‘De Vitae SS. Xenophontis et socio- 
rum codicibus florentinis’, AB 22 [1903] 378—94). 

37 Cf. p. 305.28-306.6. 

38 See Mullett, ‘In peril’, 262-3, 266. 
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The same light touch can be detected in the choice of drawing upon Paul’s journey. 
While Paul, at the end of his journey, was bound to preach in Rome, initiating Italy into 
the true Faith, John was travelling back to Constantinople, full of revulsion against the 
western Church, after an abortive and useless ecclesiastical mission. Such a disparity 
could hardly go unnoticed by contemporary audiences, all the more since John Eugenikos 
had openly stated the apostolic blueprint. 


Overwhelmed by a hurricane of words 


I will now focus on the stylistic features of the logos. In view both of John’s own explicit 
statements and of the rhythm of his prose, two details strike the reader going through the 
extensive shipwreck narrative. 

First, John repeatedly points out that his travel report is something more than a 
plain, discursive form of narration, or account, i.e Suyynous.°” In describing his unfortu- 
nate journey, John stages a veritable drama — a tragedy: ‘Who could report what hap- 
pened thereafter, or to say it more properly, who could suitably stage the tragedy of 
such a great misfortune?'^? (283.3-4 and cf. also 287.6). A page earlier John explicitly 
states that his story is imbued with tragic echoes (281. 32 and cf. above the quotation 
from Euripides’ Hecuba). Moreover, he overtly confesses that, just when the gale was 
raging, his mind (imitating Synesios’ ‘philological’ attitude)*! flew to Homer’s storms, 
concocting a sort of shipwreck cento out of fragments from the Odyssey (281.30—232.8): 


Emi òè LEONG vuktóg ODKETL Sov petðiépat ò Ouvoc koi xoppovit, HAAG cov S&KpvOL 
Kai óAopopuó ónpi&tov T äro qóvou otoXoyuotc tpoygoóuOs sineiv, Hvik’ &teyvàg 
fiiv oto. “Ounpos én’ 'O8vooei nowi EvvyvéxOn. Kai yàp Ged «Euváyoye veo£Xac, 
£1ápabe 6& nóvtov, thous 5’ ópóOuvev à£AXac ravtoiov &véuov, oov 8& veqésoot 
KóAvye yoiov pod koi névtov- Spwpe 8’ oùpavóðe vo65- oov © Edpds te vótog T 
éneoov Cépupds te ðvoańs koi Bopéng aiOpnyevetns éya kõua KvAIvbwv: vov 8’ 
Epopet uéyo. kõua Kata póov EvOa Kai EvOa oi 8’ Go T Ev nedi teTPOpoOL SpoEvES 
inno. oyóc' Óeipónevoi pipa mphooovot KEAEvBov WS pa tfjg npouvng LEV 
deipeto kõua 8’ óriOgv nopqüpeov LEya 00e TOAVPAOIGBo10 600 &00no». 


39 On this narrative mode in the light of the rhetorical theories, see P.A. Agapitos, Narrative structure in the 
Byzantine vernacular romances. A textual and literary study of Kallimachos, Belthandros and Libistros 
(Munich 1991) 144-59. See also J. R. Morgan, ‘Make-believe and make believe: the fictionality of the 
Greek novel’, in G. Gill and T. P. Wiseman (eds.), Lies and fiction in the ancient world (Austin 1993) 186— 
97. Descriptions of shipwrecks were deemed so vivid and touching that the narrator finds himself unable 
to express his feelings fully and to recount the events properly. See, for instance, Theodoros Daphnopates, 
Correspondence, ed. J. Darrouzés and L. G. Westerink (Paris 1978) 199, Ep. 36, 4—5: Tò é éotw, oiua, 
navtos énéxewa, Sunyjwatos ("The subject matter goes, I think, beyond any story’). 

40 Ta & évted0ev tic äv Sinynjoarto, paAAOV SE tis ding viv ovupopàv £keivnv ExTpAywSiCELE; 

41 See Epistolae, ed. A. Garzya (Rome 1979) ep. 5, 16, 19-17, 18. In the letter describing his stormy journey, 
Synesios depicts himself as racking his brain over questions of Homeric exegesis. 
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Yet, in the middle of the night we stopped singing our hymns with joy and delight. 
There were tears and screams instead and “blood drops from our eyes” (Hecuba 
240-1), to say it tragically, when exactly what Homer tells about Odysseus hap- 
pened to us (Od. 5.291; 292-6; 327; 13.81; 83-5): a God gathered the clouds, 
and troubled the sea, and roused all blasts of all manner of winds, and hid with 
clouds land and sea alike, and night rushed down from heaven; together the East 
Wind and the South Wind dashed, and the fierce-blowing West Wind and the 
North Wind, born in the bright heaven, rolling before him a mighty wave; and a 
great wave ever bore it this way and that along its course. And as on a plain four 
yoked stallions spring forward, even so the stern of that ship leapt on high and in 
her wake the dark wave of the loud-sounding sea foamed mightily. 


Second, when describing the sea storm, John steers clear of his typically hypotactic 
and convoluted style, in favour of parataxis, short, symmetrical cola, parallelisms, near 
rhymes, homoioptota, assonances etc. The result is a bombastic and strongly mimetic 
style, which tries to imitate the raging sea (308.21: «oig tv Kvpdtwv SyKoic),* the 
rolling waves, the heavily swinging ship, and the pangs of fear. John thus manages to 
provide an impressionistic depiction of the shipwreck, one that, through quick brush- 
strokes, communicates the anguish that anyone would experience during a life- 
threatening storm. Among the many examples, I can mention: 


1) Emotional involvement. Isocolon, anaphora, alliteration, polysyndeton, to underline 
the tension caused by the vivid recollection of the events: Kav iAtyyi npóg THY uvhunv, 
KÖV TOPATIOLOL, KV PPITtTH, KÖV THELW, KÖV Adyos OvdEic GEiws rapaothon 16 noc 
(Although my head spins when I remember, although I shiver, although I shudder, 
and no word can depict properly such a great sufferance: 283.18-20). 

2) Confusion on board. Homoteleuta, onomatopoeia, alliteration, polyptoton, rhymes, 
to describe what happened on board and phonically suggest the ‘sounds of fear’: "Eni 
tà ebé, EvOa koi npiv Gel ukpóv T TPOOEMEKEKAikEL, xoxeppóyn, xoi Gua Bor tic 
Bpovtmdns Kai Opots £&atoiog oidv ti oeiouóg oikovuévng fj piéi yis Ñ MAyKdoULOS 
oUyyvoig Tj tod Navtds &vorporn| Kai kativo £&eppóyn, návtov SLOD ouupovoc 
£uyÜoyov, &yoxov, Tymo&vrov dSewds (The ship collapsed on the right, to which side 
it had already been bending beforehand, if only slightly, and then, a clamor broke 
off, like a thunder, a portentous noise, like an earthquake, or a crack in the soil: it 


42 John adds a 0&óc to v. 5.291, deliberately omits the ‘anthropomorphic’ mention of Poseidon's hands at 
v. 5.292, makes explicit the term vog at v. 5.327, changes 7 8’ in oi 8’ at v. 13.82, and leaves out v. 13.82. 
43 The lengthy clauses that John uses in the logos could fall under the label of ‘brilliance’ (&ounpótnc) (Types 
of style, pp. 264.5-269.9 Rabe) or «abundance» (nepifoAn) (pp. 277.21-296.3 Rabe). 

44 On the rhetorical significance of óyxog (the term can describe both the raging waves and a grandiloquent 
style), see A. I. Stone, ‘On Hermogenes’s features of style and other factors affecting style in the panegyrics of 
Eustathios of Thessaloniki’, Rhetorica 19/3 (2001) 307-39. On the connection between óykoc and tragic style, 
see A. Pizzone, Sinesio e la sacra ancora di Omero. Intertestualità e modelli tra retorica e filosofia (Milan 
2006) 106-10. 
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was as if the world went upside down, back to the chaos, back to dissolution. And at 
that point, everything, animate or not, was screaming dreadfully: 289.28-32); Double 
polyptoton, chiasmus, to evoke the exceptional reversal of the natural order: 
Avegaiveto èv tò kpurtóugvov, 10 qouwóuevov ó£ trexpinteto (What was obscure 
became conspicuous, and what was conspicuous became obscure: 290.14-15). 

3) The raging nature surrounding the ship. Repeated anaphora to depict the overwhelm- 
ing water-world overboard: Névta fjv 06ep ánavtayoð, ÓG tod KÓOLOV TÓTE navtóq 
£ineg Gv cic 069p uóvov &mokpiüÉviog. “YSmp u£v &voOev k vegüv, 069p Se 
KatoOev £k Oo tmc, bdwp 8& Saxptov £5 óqOoAXuóv. "Yóop Sh nepi Tic, bSop pév 
évtdc, 060p 5£ Extdc (It was all water everywhere, and you could have said that the 
world was nothing but water. Water falling from the clouds, water up from the sea, 


and water from the tears of our eyes. Water all around us, water inside, water 
outside: 295.4—8). 


To sum up, in depicting the climax of his ill-fated journey, John opts for a grand style 
full of Homeric references, such as had been outlined many centuries before in the treatise 
On forceful speaking ascribed to Hermogenes (33, p. 450.1-19. Rabe, ‘tragic elocution'): 


Tò 1pory óc Aye “Ounpos uev edidaEe, Anuoo0évng dé &uumooro. öt WEV yàp tpa- 
yo66G xoi ramp tpaywdias “Opnpoc, WAdtwv poptupet: ónoc 8 étpayosnoev £v tH 
EQVTOD nomos, Gewpntéov (...) Ta ueyóXo tH Bpaydtyt tfjg £pumveiog PvAdtter 
ugyóAo, Tig ovvtopias tò péyeðoc adtoic SwaomCovons, tà 62 LIKPe Kai PadrAG cfi 
TEPIBOAT vv Adywv péyeðoc TPOCAGQUBAVEL. 


Homer taught how to speak tragically, and Demosthenes imitated him. Plato testifies 
that Homer was a tragedian and the father of tragedy. But one must examine how he 
made his poetry tragic (...). Great things remain great, even if one adopts a succinct 
style, because concision safeguards their greatness; on the other hand, through 
amplification, one dignifies minor and trivial subjects. 


When describing the tragic mode of speaking, Ps. Hermogenes also adds an example 
taken from Demosthenes* and the technique is the same as the one we can find in John’s 
logos (33, pp. 450.20-451.3 Rabe): 


Taùtà nowi Anuoc0£vng kai otto Tpaywdei Dokéov GAwow &Ovovg SAOV £v diyor 
puao rLyov «fiv ioeiv oikias KATEOKOLLEVAS, teixn nepinpnuéva, yopav ëpnuov àv 
Ev NAiKia, yva 6€ Kai noaðépia Oriya Kai npeoBútas avOpanovs oiktpoUo». 


Demosthenes does the same and in a few words he tragically depicts the sack of the 
Phocians, a whole people, saying, “It was possible to see houses demolished, walls 
dismantled, the entire country empty of men in their prime, only a few women 
and children and pitiable old men”. 


45 Or. 19.65. 
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As we have mentioned, a thousand years before John Eugenikos lifted anchor from 
Venice, Synesios in Epistle 5, addressed to his brother Evoptios, had taken advantage of 
these very same rhetorical devices to describe his own wretched navigation from Con- 
stantinople to Alexandria. The future bishop of Ptolemais explicitly reveals his stylistic 
choice in different passages of the letter. 

First, when it comes to the description of the raging sea, he states that he had to 
choose his words carefully, in order not to spoil his subject matter, or to put it in Ps. Her- 
mogenes' words, in order to ‘preserve its grandeur’ (Ep. 5, 16.6-8): 


ESEL YAP pot koi qAeyuoivóvrov OvOLaTOV, Iva LN TH LEYOAD KAKO OLIKPOMPETEO- 
tepov Stnyjowpat. 


I needed flamboyant*® words, lest I produce a bad story, undermining my magnifi- 
cent subject. 


Now, ancient rhetorical theory connected the kind of ‘flamboyant words’ employed 
by Synesios to dithyramb, as can be seen, for instance, in Philostratus, who ascribes to 
Apollonius a manner of speaking devoid of poetic and embroidered words (od 
SiHvpapPasy Kai qAeyuaivovcav nomtiKois Ovdpaow).*” As a matter of fact, à6vpou pueri 
qpáocis was deemed a development of the Gorgian style and had therefore been strongly 
condemned by Dionysius of Halicarnassus (Pompeus 2, 13). In Byzantine times, John of 
Sicily in his influential commentary on Hermogenes' work had dwelled on this sort of sty- 
listic ‘degeneration’ (102.17-103.12 Walz). What is more, in his treatise De insomniis 
Synesios himself links ‘flamboyant words’, pAeyuaivovta òvópata, to a degraded 
variety of style, one that he tries by all means to steer clear of. 

Second, Synesios openly declares that the letter narrates a ópópo, by recounting 
tragi-comic deeds. He also acknowledges that he attuned the epistle to the shape that 
God had given to the events.*? In doing so, he is aware that his account breaks the 
golden mean-rule, going beyond the limits of letter writing.°° 

At a closer look, the popularity enjoyed by the epistle of Synesios — a model for so 
many Byzantine travel accounts, mostly epistolary — is somewhat ironic. Synesios' letter is 
in fact a parody. Overtly breaking the norms of co«rivew and describing his letter as a 
ópópo, the future bishop of Ptolemais performs a tragicomic tour de force and mockingly 
exploits all the resources offered by the 5:8vpopPiky péos.” His self-portrait as a stub- 
born Homerist, who cannot do without the poems, even in the middle of a dreadful sea 
storm, is also to be read as self-mockery rather than self-praise. What is more, Synesios 


46 A few lines before, Synesios uses the baroque image of the sea fighting against itself (16. 2-3). 

47 Vita Apollonii 1, 17. 

48 14, 148b, p. 175. 5. 

49 Ep. 5, 25.10-11, cf. 14, 6, referring to the attitude of the captain. 

50 Ep. 5, 25, 11-12. 

51 Moreover, in the letter the Homeric poems are also labelled as 8p&jo (see Ep. 5, 17, 14 with Pizzone, La 
sacra ancora, 103—6). 
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transformed his epistle to Evoptios into the caricature of a novel scene, a fact that fully 
accounts for the author's emphasis on its ‘dramatic’ features.°” 

As I have tried to outline, sophisticated literary criticism in Greaco-Roman times 
frowned upon the swollen theatrical style employed by Synesios. Nevertheless, in Byzan- 
tine literary production such a style was fully acceptable in fictional narratives; more in 
general the use of phonetically ‘mimetic words’ was crucial to rhetorical performance and 
the ‘staging’ of rhetorical prowess.?? In the eleventh century Michael Psellos considered 
the mimetic and melodramatic diction one of the main features of Achilles Tatius’ work, 
most appreciated by the authors of the novels of the Comnenian revival. Psellos describes 
this kind of style in a way that brings to mind Synesios gAecypaivovta óvópata 
(95.69-96.74 Dyck):°4 


Lt yap TOL Ppovtioas ueyoAonpeneiog oapéotepos HEV bux TH ËKTTOOLV yéyovev, 
HSvtEpos Sé Sua tijv AéEw, Snuotnkotétnv odoav Kai GeatpiKat&tnv rovro. od 
YE TOL xÀ£ioug TOV &kxoGv OD diót OTMUDAAETOL TH ovyypáuuata &yanğow, GAN Tv 
Siaxxyewow adttic, ai vv A€EEwv Ndovai kataKxdpws gondCovtat. 

As he is not aspiring to grandeur, he is clearer because of the lack (of that ideal) 
and more pleasing because of his diction, which is vulgar’? and theatrical to the 
highest degree. Most hearers do not love stories because of their verbal cleverness; 
the fact is that what is pleasurable in language receives a warm welcome if it 
relaxes the hearer. 


52 On the novel as drama see also P. Agapitos, ‘Narrative, rhetoric, and drama rediscovered: scholars and 
poets in Byzantium interpret Heliodoros', in R. Hunter (ed.), Studies in Heliodorus (Cambridge 1998) 125- 
56; Id., *' Anó tò “põua” tod “Epara stò “&phynua” tic ' Ayénng: Tò ponkò po8twtópnuo oxo But&vno (11°%/ 
12° aióvasc)', in Angelidi (ed.), Byzantium Matures, 53-72. In Synesios' epistle we can recognize many fea- 
tures typical for ‘seafaring’ novel scenes. Precisely as it happens in Achilles Tatius (love discourses on board: 2, 
35 ff; Melite trying to seduce Clitophon, while sharing the same cabin: 5, 15 ff.), Synesios describes the ship as 
a place of possible licentiousness, given the close cohabitation of men and women (12.20-13.7). Moreover, in 
depicting the raging sea, Synesios characteristically mentions tpixvpion (16.2), i.e. frightening threefold waves, 
brought up also by Achilles Tatius (3, 2.5) and Heliodoros (5, 27.7). Achilles Tatius’ passage is particularly 
significant. Synesios introduces ‘threefold waves’ as a signal of the approaching end (15, 19-16, 3): ‘We 
begged him not to give up our last hopes; as a matter of fact huge waves, rolling in groups of three, were swel- 
ling all over the sea, which seemed to fight against itself” (Amapodpev ur] katanrpoécðar undénw thc żoyéátas 
£Xniónc: Kai yap 81] koi éneiyov ai tpicvpion, tod xeXGyovg Kai npóc éavtò otaoixcovtoc). Likewise writes 
Achilles (3, 2.4—5): *And there we waited, trusting to fate but giving up all hope. Great, threefold waves 
came from every side; some from the bow, some dashed against one another at the ship's stern’ (éuévouev, 
napadsovtes Eavtods tH túxn, piyavtes tàs eAnidac. Tpucvpiot Sè moAXoi névtoðev, oi Dev Kate npóoconov, 
ai 8& kat’ oopàv Tic ves GAATAQIG &vtémintov). 

53 See M. Bourbouhakis, ‘Rhetoric and performance’, in P. Stephenson (ed.), The Byzantine world 
(New York 2011) 175—6. 

54 Michael Psellos, The essay on Euripides and George of Pisidia and on Heliodoros and Achilles Tatius, 
ed. A. Dyck (Vienna 1986). 

55 In Dionysius of Halicarnassus ót8upouón and poptixé are synonyms (See Dem. V 5-7 with Pizzone, 
Sacra ancora, 108). 
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What is more, Psellos declares that Heliodoros’ language, though not theatrical,°° is 
not so distant from Demosthenes’ public speeches — and, as we have seen, Demosthenes 
was considered an example of tragic style. In Psellos’ assessment there is also a possible 
allusion to the ‘dithyrambic’ manner, in that he mentions the ‘bacchic thyrsus’, inspiring 
Heliodoros' diction.?^ 

Thus, back to Synesios’ Ep. 5, we have to look at it as a piece of writing situated at 
the crossroads between genres, explicitly merging epistolary ‘autobiography’** and nove- 
listic stylistic features. It represents a temporary breakage of the rules of Atticism and 
clarity upheld in his usual statements on style. What was bound to become a standard 
for travel writing during Byzantine times was actually, in itself, the subversion of an 
established model for letter writing. On the other hand, such an unconventional and 
baroque style turned out to be immensely appealing to Greek medieval audiences.?? 
This is one of the reasons why Synesios humorous report became so renowned 
through the centuries, spurring reverberations and garnering imitations for more than 
a thousand years after he penned it. 

The kind of parallelisms, isocola and figures of speech we have detected in John 
Eugenikos' logos are frequent in many fictional accounts of sea-storms or shipwrecks. 
Among the several examples I could adduce, one of the most representative is provided 
by Theodoros Prodromos, who resorts again to parataxis, polyptota, homoioteleuta, 
onomatopoeia, rhyme to depict a tragic shipwreck (Rodanthe and Dosikles, 
6.214-20):99 


ó èv IIoc£t0v pée tov Nótov, 
TOV nÓvtov GVTHYEIpEV ó Ppacts Nótoc, 
tàs Vatic ò NOVTOG, ai SE vag TOUS £v LEGO 


56 Psellos, ed. Dyck, 91.14. 

57 Psellos, ed. Dyck, 95.59-61. On Heliodoros’ mimetic style see J. R. Morgan, ‘Readers and audiences in 
the ‘Ethiopian History’ of Heliodoros’, in H. Hofmann (ed.), Groningen Colloquia on the Ancient Novel, IV 
(Groningen 1991) 90. 

58 On epistolography and autobiography see Mullett, Theophylact; M. Ludolph, Epistolographie und 
Selbstdarstellung. Untersuchungen zu den ‘Paradebriefen’ Plinius des Jüngeren (Munich 1997); 
N. McLynn, ‘Gregory Nazianzen’s Basil: The literary construction of a Christian friendship’, Studia Patristica 
37 (2001) 178-93; A. Riehle, ‘Epistolography as autobiography: remarks on the letter-collections of 
Nikephoros Choumnos’, TapexBodai 2 (2012) 1-22. 

59 Shipwrecks and storm descriptions were envisaged as the most characteristic features of fictional love 
narratives. KAvóóvov oidpata and kàúðwveç are mentioned both in Theodoros Prodromos' dedicatory 
verses to his own novel (Epigr. Ded. 3, 3) and in the hypothesis of Drosilla and Charikles (Hyp. 2) included 
in the manuscript Paris. Gr. 2908 (see E. M. Jeffreys, The novels of mid-twelfth century Constantinople: the 
literary and social context, in I. Ševčenko and I. Hutter [eds.|, AETOX. Studies in honour of Cyril Mango 
(Stuttgart, Leipzig 1998) 191-9; ead., ‘A date for Rodanthe and Dosikles?’, in P. A. Agapitos and 
R. D. Reinsch [eds.], Der Roman im Byzanz der Komnenenzeit. Ein internationales Symposion (Wiesbaden 
2000) 127-36; A. P. Agapitos, ‘Poets and painters: Theodoros Prodromos' dedicatory verses of his novel 
to an anonymous caesar’, JOB 50 [2000] 175-7). 

60 Who in turn imitates Synesios: see Kuruses, Mua Anootdang, 441. 
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KXó60va. kowóv xoi GéAnv eixov Liav 
oi vavrAoyotvtEs, 1 660.660, tà okó«pn. 
EneBpvyato Tic 6o &oong 16 otóioc 
&vteBpux&to TV TAEOVTMOV TO otóua. 


Poseidon excited the south wind. 

And the cruel south wind in turn stirred the sea, 

and the sea stirred the ships, and the ships the passengers; 
the passengers, the sea, the skiff, they shared 

a common wave and a single gale. 

The mouth of the sea was growling, 

and the mouths of the sailing men were growling back. 


Theodoros rests here on Achilles Tatius 3. 2, but, taking advantage of the short verse 
units, he manages to concentrate all the rhetorical devices in a few lines, increasing the 
dramatic effect of the text: the repeated polyptoton, for instance, creates the effect of a 
chain of words, coming one after the other, precisely like the stormy waves dashing 
against the ship. 

More to the point, John Eugenikos was well aware of the ‘dithyrambic turn’ 
concealed in novelistic writing. As a matter of fact, in his npoO0Eopía to the Ethiopian 
tales! echoing Photios and Psellos,” he praises Heliodoros’ style and his description 
of the novelist’s prose sounds indeed very familiar to the reader of the logos:*? 


ën è én&v dfi xoi napioov/ £o OD Kai ónotteAeóvov Kai ÓAog navtoiov tod 
Aóyov/oxnuóxov ook &uorpei. 

There are many poetic words and exactly balanced clauses, and homoioteleuta 
and all sorts of figures of speech. 


In the end, it seems most likely that John was conscious of the ‘subversive’ character 
of Synesios’ Ep. 5. That is why he plays the same card as the late antique author by point- 
ing out to his readers that they had to expect a gripping tale, written in a *dramatic' style, 
rather than a linear, plain report. In thus writing he cunningly superimposes truth and 
literary echoes according to the typical novelistic alternation between uó80c and Aóyoc.S^ 


61 On John’s protbeoria, see H. Gartner, ‘Johannes Eugenikos Protheoria zu Heliodoros Aithiopika’, BZ 
64/2 (1971) 322-5; N. G. Wilson, Scholars of Byzantium (London 1983) 272; J. R. Morgan, ‘Heliodoros’, 
in G. Schmeling (ed.), The Novel in the Ancient World (Leiden, New York, Cologne 1996) 423 (see 
A. M. Bandini, Catalogus codicum Graecorum Bibl. Laurentianae [Florence 1770, then Leipzig 1961] III 
322-3). 

62 Gartner, Jobannes Eugenikos, 323. 

63 See vv. 14—16. As to the description of the novel as ‘Sp&a’, see v. 2; 9; 27. 

64 See for instance Callirhoe’s report of her own misfortunes in Achilles Tatius’ novel (5. 5.2-3 and 5. 8.2), 
playing with the opposition u060g/Aóyoc. A later example is provided by Calasiris’ character in Heliodoros' 
tale, mirroring the ‘unreliable’ authorial voice (see J.J. Winkler, "The mendacity of Kalasiris and the narrative 
strategy of Heliodoros’ Aithiopika’, Yale Classical Studies 27 |1982] 93-158). Regarding the Byzantine novel 
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Yet, the fictional narrator usually pretends to tell a true story, trying to make reliable 
what is in fact nothing more than an illusion. John, on the contrary, relates his own auto- 
biographical experience in a way that makes it almost too ‘dramatic’ to be true. John 
stages his own adventure by adopting an ‘aesthetic of display’, bound to hook his audi- 
ence. This is a very important point. The style of the logos in its more narrative parts, the 


emphasis put by the author on both drama and accurate autobiography,® the recurring 


66 


presence of rhymes and near rhymes,°° as well as of onomatopoeia, makes it clear that 


John did not only want to instruct his listeners on God’s infinite mercy; he wanted to 
engage them — if not overtly please. 

In other words, while thanking God for saving his life, John ends up making a 
novel - in the Byzantine sense of the term — out of a harrowing portion of his earthly 
journey, reshaping and staging himself as the hero of his own life-story. 


Continued 

of the twelfth-century revival, see for instance Eumatios Makrembolites’ Hysmine and Hysminias 8.14.1 
where Hysminias’ life experience is qualified as tpoyóónuo. On tragic models in Hysmine and Hysminias 
see I. Nilsson, Erotic pathos, rhetorical pleasure: narrative technique and mimesis in Eumathios Makrembo- 
lites’ Hysmine & Hysminias (Uppsala 2001) 224-7. 

65 Cf. 272. 25-32; 274.14-15. 

66 Eustathios provides an enlightening description of the impact of such figures on the listeners, who were 
expected to be pleased and relieved even when the subject matter was tearful (Commentary on tbe Iliad 4.904. 
9-10 Van der Valk): "Opa 5é öt, £i Kai 6 Aóyoc NEVOOs SNAOI, GAN’ 6 &xpoarfis 6wyéeton toi napioors 1 yóot 
Kai "gAioto (‘Consider that the listener is delighted by the rhyme yóow and rigAioto, even though the discourse 
points to sorrow’). Avxyéopot emphasizes a purely aesthetic enjoyment, one that triggers very strong reactions 
of pleasure. 
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Two issues are addressed here: the status of Byzantine autobiography and the state of 
Byzantine literary culture in its last years. Autobiographical information was mostly a 
device used at all levels of Byzantine literature for immediacy, emphasis and to suggest 
personal involvement. It continued to function in this way in the last years of Byzantium, 
but there was also a degree of experimentation, as it extended its range into satire and 
comedy and, in the hands of Theodore Agallianos evolved from the rhetoric of apologia 
into fully-fledged autobiography. 


I 


Gervase Mathew’s dictum: ‘Byzantine civilization was never more fertile than when it 
was destroyed’ has always been treated with a fair measure of scepticism.’ However, if 
literature is one of the tests of a civilization, then Byzantium in its last phase was 
doing remarkably well. Because of the emphasis there has always been on the historians 
of the fall, it is easy to forget the variety of other works of literature produced in Byzan- 
tium's closing years: satire in the shape of Mazaris? and comedy in that of Katablattas, 
for example.? Scholars are only now beginning to appreciate that Silvester Syropoulos' 
Memoir of the Council of Florence ranks among the great works of Byzantine 
history.^ What is striking is the use made in these works of autobiographical information, 
which is also the case with the historical narrative of George Sphrantzes.? The appear- 
ance ten years after the fall of Constantinople of a detailed autobiography by one of 


1 G. Mathew, Byzantine Aesthetics (London 1963) 141. 

2  Mazaris Journey to Hades, ed. and trans. A. Smithies et al. [Arethusa Monographs, 5] (Buffalo NY, 
1975) (hereafter Mazaris). 

3  P.Canivetand N. Oikonomidés, (Jean Argyropoulos) La Comédie de Katablattas. Invective byzantine du 
XVe s (Athens 1982-83) (hereafter Katablattas). 

4  V.Laurent, Les “Mémoires” de Sylvestre Syropoulos sur le concile de Florence (1438-1439) (Paris 1971) 
(hereafter Syropoulos). 

5 Giorgio Sfranze, Cronaca, ed. R. Maisano [CFHB ser. Italica, 29] (Rome 1990) (hereafter Sphrantzes). 
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the survivors, Theodore Agallianos, is therefore not quite the anomaly it appears to be at 
first sight. 

Thanks to Martin Hinterberger we now know that in one form or another 
autobiography was a perennial feature of Byzantine literature.’ His first task was 
to meet the need for a working definition of autobiography in a Byzantine 
context. His solution was brilliantly simple: autobiography was any first-person 
narrative. At a stroke autobiography lost its mystique, as a guide to the human con- 
dition, or as a vindication of the individual, or, as A.P. Kazhdan would have it, as a 
symptom of the emergence of a ‘new anthropocentric awareness'.? It ceased to be so 
much a literary genre — potential or otherwise — as a literary device, to be used as 
the occasion or the inclination of the author required. In other words, autobiogra- 
phy at Byzantium had to adapt to prevailing literary fashions rather than existing as 
a distinct literary form. But its importance is rather greater than this suggests. Ruth 
Macrides has shown that from the eleventh century an autobiographical slant was a 
distinctive feature of much Byzantine historiography.? Nothing exemplifies 
this better than the memoirs, which the ex-Emperor John VI Kantakouzenos 
(1347-54) completed in December 1369. However, he used them in order to 
exonerate himself from blame for the dire state of the Byzantine empire.'? This 
work typifies the way that autobiography was increasingly becoming a vehicle for 
apology. Indeed, a few years earlier Demetrios Kydones had taken the more 
radical step of reviving the apologia in order to defend his decision to convert to 
Rome, which was inspired by his discovery of the theology of Thomas Aquinas.!! 
It pointed to the way that autobiography was adapting itself to a wider range of 
literary forms. 

Byzantine autobiography could also take non-literary form. From the late eleventh 
to the early fourteenth century there are a number of autobiographical prefaces to the 


6 K. G. Patrinelis, O Oéoóopoc AyaAAuavóg tavtiGopevos zpóg tov Ogoqávnv Mróeíoc kai oi ávékóotoi 
Aóyot tov (Athens: privately printed, 1966) (hereafter Agallianos). For a list of his works, see now M.-H. Blan- 
chet, ‘Bilan des études sur Théodore Agallianos’, ‘O 'Epaviorüás 28 (2011) 25-48. 

7 M.Hinterberger, Autobiographische Traditionen in Byzanz [Wiener Byzantinische Studien, 22] (Vienna 
1999). 

8 AP. Kazhdan and A.W. Epstein, Change in Byzantine Culture in the eleventh and twelfth centuries (Ber- 
keley/Los Angeles/London 1985) 230. 

9 RJ. Macrides, “The historian in the History’, in @[AEAANN. Studies in honour of Robert Browning, ed. 
C.N. Constantinides et al. (Venice 1996) 205-24. 

10 A.P. Kazhdan, ‘L'histoire de Cantucuzéne en tant qu'oeuvre littéraire’, B 50 (1980) 279-335; contra D. 
M. Nicol, The Reluctant Emperor: a biography of John Cantacuzene, Byzantine emperor and monk, c.1295- 
1383 (Cambridge 1996) 162, 167-9. 

11 G. Mercati, Notizie di Procoro e Demetrio Cidone, Manuele Caleca e Teodoro Meliteniota ed altri appunti 
per la storia della teologia e della letteratura bizantina del secolo XIV [Studi e Testi 56] (Vatican 1931) 359-403; 
F. Kianka, ‘The Apology of Demetrius Kydones', Byzantine Studies/Études Byzantines 7 (1980) 57-71; J.R. 
Ryder, The Career and Writings of Demetrius Kydones: a study of fourteenth-century Byzantine politics, religion 
and society (Medieval Mediterranean, 85] (Leiden 2010) 13-15, 44-6, 84-5, 197-205. 
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collected works of scholars and to monastic typika.'* An important addition to this class 
of document is the confession of Paul Tagaris Palaiologos, sometime acting Orthodox 
Patriarch of Jerusalem and Latin Patriarch of Constantinople. It was recorded by the 
clerks of the patriarchal chancery, as Tagaris made his confession in 1394 to the Patriarch 
Antony at a sitting of the patriarchal synod.'? It provides a reasonably full account of his 
life. In this it is quite different from other confessions preserved in the Patriarchal Regis- 
ter, which are somewhat perfunctory. It charts his disgraceful progress from Constanti- 
nople to Jerusalem and finally to Rome. Tagaris’ confession reveals far more at a personal 
level than more elaborate autobiographical accounts from Byzantium. He was a failure, 
who was unable to live up to the example of his father, the heroic defender of Philadel- 
phia, Byzantium’s last outpost in Anatolia; he was a disappointment to his wife, who 
abandoned the marital bed to find her pleasures elsewhere. He sought compensation 
‘through imposture and deception... and through empty and vain display.’ (xpdg onóxpv- 
ow Kai navovpyiav ...Kai mpds kevilv Kai potaiav éniSeww).!^ Among the things which 
appealed to him about being a patriarch were the gorgeous vestments it entitled him to 
wear. Tagaris was an opportunist, whose career was set against the deep crisis, which 
Byzantium experienced at the end of the fourteenth century. That it survived was entirely 
due to the unexpected intervention in 1402 of a central Asian conqueror Tamerlane in the 
affairs of Asia Minor. The Emperor Manuel II Palaiologos was able to return to his 
capital, where he set about restoring the moribund fabric of his empire. This was Byzan- 
tium’s last Renovatio; comparable in its way to what happened after the recovery of Con- 
stantinople in 1261 by Michael VIII Palaiologos. In both there was a strong cultural 
component fostered by the imperial court. It is reflected in the literature produced after 
1402, which recovered much of the balance and élan lost in the late fourteenth century. 


n 


A distinctive feature was the deployment of autobiographical information, as a way of 
injecting a personal slant on events. This had long been a feature of Byzantine historio- 
graphy, but George Sphrantzes took it a stage further by building his narrative around his 
own experience, so much so that it becomes almost impossible to categorize: was it 
history, journal, memoirs, or autobiography? It contained elements of all of these, 
without being any of them. The best guide to what it was remains the title Sphrantzes 


12 MJ. Angold, ‘Were Byzantine monastic £ypika literature?’, in R. Beaton and Ch. Roueché, eds., The 
Making of Byzantine History: Studies dedicated to Donald M. Nicol (Aldershot 1993) 46-70; M.J. 
Angold, ‘The autobiographical impulse in Byzantium’, DOP 52 (1998) 225-57. 

13 F. Miklosich and J. Müller, Acta et diplomata medii aevi sacra et profana (Vienna 1861) II, 224-30; D. 
M. Nicol, ‘The confessions of a bogus patriarch: Paul Tagaris Palaiologos, Orthodox patriarch of Jerusalem 
and Catholic patriarch of Constantinople in the fourteenth century’, Journal of Ecclesiastical History 21 
(1970) 289-99 (repr. in D.M. Nicol, Byzantium: Ecclesiastical History and Relations with the Western 
World (London 1972) no. IX); Hinterberger, Autobiographische Traditionen, 376-81. 

14 Miklosich and Müller, II, 225.30-1. 
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gave his work: ‘About what happened to myself and other related events, ^ which 
catches its random character rather well. The temptation is to classify it as memoirs, 
but Sphrantzes chose not to. Memoirs (Apomnemoneumata) were almost certainly too 
ambitious a label for what he had in mind. By the literary standards of his time it was 
a very modest work, as becomes obvious when you compare it with the other Byzantine 
histories of the demise of Byzantium. It is far less accomplished in conventional literary 
terms, than the histories of Doukas and Kritoboulos, let alone Chalkokondyles. It has 
more in common with the Short Chronicles,' which are so common for late Byzantium. 
But the wealth of personal and autobiographical detail, which Sphrantzes’ work con- 
tains, makes it something quite different from a Short Chronicle. 

If by the standards of his time Sphrantzes was not much of a scholar, he was a trusted 
and conscientious imperial agent. As such, he had to keep records, in the same way as any 
other servant of Church or State. This he will have done using a notebook or a common- 
place book, which he will later have used as the raw material of his narrative. How can 
we be so sure about this? It is not just a matter of the chronological precision of his work, 
but also of the presence in it of so many stray, inconsequential entries, which fit clumsily 
into a historical narrative, but are the stuff of a notebook. We are able to get a rough idea 
of Sphrantzes’ notebook from the remains of one that has survived from the first half of 
the fifteenth century. It belonged to an official of the Church of Thessalonike.'” Only nine 
folios have survived as part of the binding of another manuscript. Its subject matter is — 
in no completely consistent fashion — arranged thematically. Large blanks have been left 
for new entries. It starts with the author's financial responsibilities as an ecclesiastical 
administrator; with payments made and received. Another section is devoted to family 
matters — for example, the births and deaths of his children, a topic that has a surpris- 
ingly prominent place in Sphrantzes’ work. Finally important historical events are noted 
in the manner of a Short Chronicle. In all these different sections the author devoted enor- 
mous care to chronology. This notebook served a similar function to those ricordanze, 
which provide such vivid insights into Quattrocento Florence.!? Though filled with per- 
sonal details it is rather impersonal in its concentration on fact. There is no expression of 
opinion, beyond disapproval of the Venetian take-over of Thessalonike in 1423. 

Sphrantzes must have been working from something like this, but his court connec- 
tions will have meant that he had access to a much richer range of information than that 
available to an officer of the Church of Thessalonike. If he prefers to juxtapose his private 
and public lives rather than keeping them separate in the manner of the latter's notebook, 
this was part of the process of converting his raw material into a personal history. He is 
unlikely to have had the leisure to do this until towards the end of his life, when he retired 


15 Sphrantzes, 4.2-3 

16 See Sphrantzes, 36*—37*. 

17 S.Kugéas, ‘Notizbuch eines Beamten der Metropolis in Thessalonike aus dem Anfang des XV. Jahrhun- 
derts', BZ 23 (1914) 143-63. 

18 P.J. Jones, ‘Florentine families and Florentine diaries in the fourteenth century’, Papers of the British 
School at Rome 24 (1956) 183-206. 
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to Corfu, where from 1462 he was resident in the monastery of Sts Jason and Sosipatros, 
just outside the medieval town. One of the reasons why Sphrantzes chose this monastery 
was the presence there of his confessor Dorotheos, for whom he had the greatest respect 
and affection.'? The monastery seems to have been a focus for a group of Byzantine aris- 
tocrats uprooted by the Turkish conquest, who would have been seeking explanations of 
the calamity they had lived through. This kind of an audience would explain both the 
level of language used, a literary form of contemporary Greek, and the anecdotal tone 
of much of the narrative. It would not only explain the strong monastic imprint on the 
concluding section, but also the history's preservation. It was an audience, which 
would have appreciated Sphrantzes’ wealth of personal details and pen portraits. It 
would have appreciated too his line of defence both of the Emperor Constantine XI 
and of himself, because he would have been expressing a shared belief that in supporting 
the emperor they had behaved honourably and had betrayed neither the empire nor their 
faith. 

Sphrantzes is an engaging commentator on events, who places at the centre of his 
narrative his experience and emotions. These are then refracted through the prism of 
his relations with his masters, first the Emperor Manuel II Palaiologos and then his 
son Constantine Palaiologos, who was to be Byzantium's last emperor. Sphrantzes 
recorded a conversation he had with the latter, a day or so after arriving back in Constan- 
tinople following a fruitless mission to Georgia and Trebizond, which had lasted a month 
short of two years. The emperor now proposed to send him on a mission that would take 
him first to the Peloponnese and then to Cyprus and after that back to Georgia. 
Sphrantzes protested that, as much as he knew where his duty to the emperor lay, he 
could not but feel that his wife might have other ideas. He feared that she might take 
another husband or become a nun. The emperor replied that if she consented to his 
absence on one last mission, she could have his sworn promise that her husband 
would never be sent on another.?? This anecdote illustrates with brilliant simplicity the 
conflict of public duty and private life. Sphrantzes’ narrative is full of anecdotes of this 
kind. They are essential to his presentation of the past, which has as its ultimate aim a 
defence of the emperors Manuel II Palaiologos and Constantine XI and not least of 
Sphrantzes himself. The hinge of his narrative is the fall of Constantinople, in the 
sense that it casts its shadow over the whole work. Why Sphrantzes failed to provide 
details of the siege and fall of Constantinople remains a mystery, where speculation 
has not proved helpful. But despite his failure to deal with the fall of Constantinople 
he does provide a long post mortem on the event, in which he blames foreign powers 
for their failure to offer any worthwhile help to Byzantium in its time of need. He was 
quite unable to understand why such a disaster should have been saved up for so blame- 
less a figure as Constantine XI: 


19 Sphrantzes, XLI, 7: 170.1-8; XLU, 12: 176.7-10. 
20 Sphrantzes, XXXIII, 2-3: 118-20. 
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Who else performed as many fasts and prayers; who else took more care of the poor 
either personally or through priests, to whom he gave money; who else made more 
offerings to God for the liberation of Christians from Turkish captivity? However, 
God ignored all these actions, for what sins I do not know, while people showed him 
no respect and each said what they liked against him. ?! 


Sphrantzes too suffered. He was captured at the fall of Constantinople. If he was 
released fairly quickly, his family did not fare so well. In captivity his wife was separated 
from their son and daughter, who passed into the possession of Mehmed II. The son was 
executed soon afterwards allegedly for plotting against the sultan, while the daughter 
died of plague in the harem. Sphrantzes set off to rescue his wife. He made his way to 
Adrianople, where he was able to ransom his wife and bring her back with him to 
Mistra.” These trials had been saved up for him and left him, as he often maintained, 
the most miserable of creatures. He had suffered, but was there any explanation? He 
will have been aware of the charge that the underlying cause of the fall of Constantinople 
was the Union of Churches sealed at Florence, which was then imposed on the Orthodox 
Church by Constantine XI. Sphrantzes used his work to distance himself from the charge 
of being a Latin collaborator. He agreed that the Union at Florence had been a root cause 
of the fall of Constantinople, but the dogmatic differences separating the two churches 
were a matter of indifference to him. He left it to others to decide such matters. He 
was more than happy with the faith handed down from his forefathers. Just as he saw 
no reason to change the accustomed route he took through the city to St Sophia, so 
there was no reason to make any alterations to his faith. But this was not why he con- 
demned the Union of Churches. He would have given one of his eyes for a proper 
Union. He condemned it because it provided the sultan with a pretext to lay siege to Con- 
stantinople and to capture it.^? Sphrantzes' outlook was overwhelmingly pragmatic. He 
saw relations with the Latins in political rather than religious terms. He conveyed his 
views through his anecdote about the Emperor Manuel II Palaiologos advising his son 
John VIII on the advantages of negotiations with the papacy over the Union of Churches 
as a way of bringing pressure to bear on the Ottomans. But on no account, the emperor 
warned, should these be allowed to come to fruition, because of the internal dissension 
union would produce, at which point John VIII left the room without a word. The 
Emperor Manuel then confided to Sphrantzes that his son still dreamt of imperial 
glory, while what the Empire needed was not an emperor, so much as a steward. In 
other words, Sphrantzes was using this incident — historical or not — to deflect blame 
for the fall of Constantinople onto John VIII Palaiologos for failing to heed his father's 
advice and effecting a Union of Churches?^ How one stood over the Union was a 
burning issue. 


21 Sphrantzes, XXXVI, 14: 142.9-14. 

22 Sphrantzes, XXXV, 11-12: 134-6; XXXVII, 3: 144.5-9; XXXVII, 9: 146.7-9; XXXVII, 6: 144.27-32. 
23 Sphrantzes, XXIII, 1-4: 80.1—29. 

24 Sphrantzes, XXIII, 5-7: 82.1-26. 
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This emerges even more forcefully from Sylvester Syropoulos’ work on the Council of 
Florence. He had no compunction about labelling his narrative Apomnemoneumata, 
in other words memoirs. They constitute his systematic recollections of the council and 
are by far the most detailed and concerted treatment of a single event by any Byzantine 
historian. Sphrantzes’ work by comparison is disjointed, erratic, artless and uneven. 
The loss of the opening section of Syropoulos’ memoirs means that we can never 
know their exact starting point. The surviving narrative begins in the reign of Manuel 
II Palaiologos with the events of 1416, which saw the death of one patriarch and the elec- 
tion of another — Joseph II, who would still be patriarch at the time of the council. These 
were events of which Syropoulos would have had some memory, since he was around 
sixteen years old and on the threshold of a career in the Patriarchal Church. His father 
and other relatives held high positions within the Patriarchal Church. His rapid prefer- 
ment therefore comes as little surprise. By 1430 he had become Grand Ecclesiarch, the 
position that he was still holding after the council had broken up. However, in his 
Memoirs he keeps personal detail to a minimum. He tells us far less about himself and 
his family than George Sphrantzes does in his History. But he recounts his own partici- 
pation in the events described and sets out his reactions to and opinions about events and 
personalities. These provide a running commentary, which holds the narrative together 
and provides the vividness of eyewitness reporting. In much the same way as George 
Sphrantzes, he is adept at recreating scenes by the use of dialogue and deft pen portraits. 
But in all respects Syropoulos’ Memoirs are superior to Sphrantzes’ History. While both 
authors favour a literary form of Byzantine koine in preference to some classicising style, 
it is Syropoulos, who is by far the more elegant writer. His Memoirs are also more fully 
developed and far more dramatic and inventive. They are on such a scale that one 
immediately wonders what sources Syropoulos had at his disposal. He is unlikely to 
have kept a notebook, because, in contrast to Sphrantzes’ History, there are few 
precise dates or random entries. Still more telling is a comparison with the official 
journal of proceedings, which provides a chronological framework for the Greek Acta 
of the council of Florence. This consists of purely factual reportage with a strong empha- 
sis on chronological accuracy. The lack of personal detail or comment is such that it has 
been quite impossible to establish who the author of the journal was.? Since it was being 
kept as an official record, Syropoulos is bound to have known about it. Whether he used 
it directly is another matter, for his Memoirs provide a complement and, deliberately or 
not, a riposte to the official Acta. They do not cover the official sessions in the same detail 
as the Acta, but make clear what was happening behind the scenes in the Byzantine del- 
egation. The purpose was to show just how much pressure was applied both by the 
emperor and the pope to force the union through. To do so Syropoulos had to include 
a great deal about himself, for which he expected criticism. He did not think, however, 


25 J. Gill, Personalities of the Council of Florence and other essays (Oxford 1964) 144-77. 
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that it was inappropriate to dwell on his own role at the council, because it was a part of 
the ebb and flow of history, which emerged from the materials he had at his disposal.*° 
The underlying purpose of his narrative emerges from an incident, which occurred soon 
after the return to Constantinople from Florence of the Greek delegation. Syropoulos 
tried to explain to the emperor's chief minister (mesazon) why he had become estranged 
from the new patriarch Metrophanes, who supported the Union of Churches. At Florence 
he too had worked for Union on the understanding that it was in the best interests of the 
Church and his country (patris) and people (genos), but he had feared then that its terms 
endangered the faith: misgivings, which subsequent developments had only confirmed. 
He had therefore foresworn the Union and gone into opposition.” It was a justification 
both for his conditional support for Union during the council and for his subsequent 
opposition to it. He painted himself as the voice of reason, good sense and conciliation; 
as one, who was seeking union with Rome on terms, which did not infringe Orthodoxy. 
To this end he stood up to the Emperor John VIII and the Patriarch Joseph, who in his 
opinion were inclined to push through Union at almost any price. He is critical of the 
patriarch, who to his way of thinking was too subservient to the emperor's wishes, 
while his treatment of the emperor bordered on the subversive.?? For example, when 
John VIII rejected a monk known for the independence of his views, as suitable for the 
Byzantine delegation, Syropoulos commented that had its members been more indepen- 
dent minded the emperor ‘would not have pushed the Church into the abyss.’*? Vitalien 
Laurent, the editor of Syropoulos' Memoirs, even wondered whether they might not orig- 
inally have circulated clandestinely, as a Secret History, so implicitly critical are they of 
the emperor.?? A theme of Syropoulos' Memoirs was the unhappy consequence of imper- 
ial intervention in ecclesiastical affairs. He traced this back to the reign of Manuel II 
Palaiologos, when the latter attempted to impose his own nominee as a metropolitan 
bishop. This aroused opposition from the patriarch, but death overtook his threat to 
resign unless there was a reduction in imperial interference. The emperor exploited the 
ensuing vacancy to obtain written recognition from the patriarchal synod of his rights 
over the Church. Syropoulos admitted that there was much to admire in Manuel II 
Palaiologos, but he was quite unable to approve of the way he had ‘reduced the 
Church of Christ to a condition of servitude', a state of affairs, which he bequeathed 
to his successors.*! It had allowed John VIII to force the Greek delegation to accept 
terms for Union that were at best questionable. Syropoulos presented this as the root 
cause of opposition to the Union. His main purpose was to make the case for the anti- 
unionists, but in doing so he used personal details, such as his interventions during the 
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council, as a way of exonerating himself from his reluctant decision to sign the Tome of 
Union. 


IV 


History had long served as a vehicle for autobiography. More surprising is the way it was 
beginning to infiltrate other branches of literature. For example, there is an autobiogra- 
phical dimension to both the satire of Mazaris and the comedy of Katablattas. Mazaris 
was written in 1415. Unlike earlier Byzantine satires it made extensive use of Aristo- 
phanes, which gives an edge to its criticism of Byzantine court society. It revolves 
around the misadventures of its protagonist, who goes by the name of Mazaris. These 
have a strongly autobiographical flavour. Mazaris was either a doctor or closely con- 
nected with the medical profession.** He was a supporter of the Emperor Manuel II 
Palaiologos in his struggle with his nephew John VII. When Manuel II was in virtual 
exile in the West after 1399 Mazaris refused to change his allegiance. Despite his 
loyalty he missed out on preferment, when the emperor returned from the West in 
1403, while those who had gone over to John VII did very well. He found himself 
falsely accused of some financial peccadillo. Out of favour with the emperor he 
decided to abandon Constantinople for the Peloponnese, where he heard that there 
were rich pickings to be had: an item of intelligence of which he was quickly disabused. 
He was advised to try his luck in Crete or Cephalonia.?? Since it is impossible to establish 
the identity of the author of Mazaris, it is equally impossible to establish the authenticity 
of the autobiographical material. But this is less important than the autobiographical 
approach adopted, which becomes a distinguishing feature of Mazaris. It not only 
holds the plot together, but it also gives substance to the narrator and immediacy to 
the narrative and engages with the contemporary scene, in a way which earlier Byzantine 
satires were unable to do, not even the Timarion.?* 

While we have no firm date for the comedy of Katablattas, we do know the name of 
its author. He was the great scholar John Argyropoulos (ca.1394—1487). He intended it 
as a succinct defence against charges of impiety and atheism, which had been brought 
against him. It took the form of a comedy (k«puoóia),? as he called it; no doubt 
because of his debt to Aristophanes, though invective might be closer to the mark. It 
was directed against his accuser, whom he miscalls Katablattas. By coincidence they 
had been at school together at Thessalonike in the early years of the fifteenth century. 
Now that their paths crossed again, Argyropoulos was determined to show him up for 
the scoundrel he was from his schooldays on. It was an approach, which required that 
Argyropoulos provide some details of his own life, as proof of his own good character. 
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He therefore set out a brief resumé of his life.” He was born in Constantinople, unlike his 
opponent, who hailed from Serres in deepest Macedonia. Though orphaned at an early 
age he had a good schooling thanks to an uncle, even if it meant going to Thessalonike, 
where he first met his accuser. However, aged fourteen — that is, around 1408 — Argyro- 
poulos had the opportunity to return to Constantinople, where he continued his edu- 
cation with one of the foremost teachers of the day, who treated him like a son and 
furthered his career. He had him enrolled in the clergy of St Sophia and found him a 
wife. Whether this autobiographical snatch was enough to defend his reputation 
depends very much on the dating of his comedy. The editors place this work in the 
period 1430 to 1453, with a presumption that it falls within the years 1430-1440 
because there are no allusions to any historical events after the fall of Thessalonike in 
1430 to the Ottomans, which provides a terminus post quem.) The editors also 
pointed to the similarities of phrasing, which unite this tract with other invectives of 
John Argyropoulos which, we now know, thanks to Th. Ganchou, were composed in 
1424.7? This strengthens the case for an early date for the tract against Katablattas, as 
does Argyropoulos’ failure to mention the Council of Florence or his studies at the Uni- 
versity of Padua, from which he graduated in 1443. The trajectory of Argyropoulos’ 
career is troubling. He received his original licence to teach from the emperor Manuel 
II Palaiologos before 1421, when he was still in his mid-twenties. He should have 
played a prominent role at the Council of Florence, but his name is missing from the offi- 
cial records, which calls into question the information retailed by the historian Doukas 
that he served in tandem with George Gemistos Plethon as an imperial adviser at the 
council.?? If he participated in the council, it could only have been in some unofficial 
capacity. His career had apparently stalled. Only on the eve of the fall of Constantinople, 
when he was appointed head of the most prestigious of Constantinople's schools, the 
Xenon of the Kral, did he receive a promotion worthy of his talents. ? It is very tempting 
to assume that the charges against him of impiety and atheism explain both his failure to 
progress in the years before the Council of Florence and thereafter his decision to leave 
Constantinople for Padua. However, the charges themselves are problematic. They 
suggest that Argyropoulos was an adherent of George Gemistos Plethon's brand of Neo- 
platonism, which many suspected was a cover for a return to paganism. It did not, of 
course, prevent Plethon from going to the Council of Florence as an imperial adviser. 
In any case, Argyropoulos never seems to have been very close to Plethon, even intellec- 
tually. Argyropoulos was always an Aristotelian. He was also a unionist, while Plethon 
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was opposed to the Union of Churches. When Argyropoulos issued a tract supporting the 
Latin position on the procession of the Holy Ghost, it was left to Plethon to refute it.*! 
Another possibility is that Argyropoulos was caught up in the activities of that 
Juvenal, who was eventually put to death for alleged paganism in 1450, but his notoriety 
dated back to before the council of Florence. Around 1437 George Scholarios apprised 
the Emperor John VIII Palaiologos of his activities. The emperor then had him investi- 
gated and disciplined by the bishops of Sardis and Koroni. Juvenal was at the time an 
acquaintance of the future patriarch, Gregory Melissenos; in other words he was a 
man, who had entrée to the highest ecclesiastical circles, and will have been a more sig- 
nificant figure than is usually allowed.*” Association with such a man had its dangers and 
would have been quite enough to persuade Argyropoulos that retreat to Italy was the 
safest option. Denunciations, false or not, were part of the politics of the time. Their 
vicious character emerges from the way George Scholarios reproved Bessarion for 
using acolytes to do his dirty work. He compared them to a pack of hunting dogs. 
They fawned over their master and attacked his enemies and even his friends. We 
can believe that Katablattas was not acting alone, when he denounced Argyropoulos; 
that behind him was somebody else, whose identity, like so much else in Argyropoulos' 
early career, remains a mystery. 

Argyropoulos' autobiographical sketch draws a veil over at least one important inci- 
dent in his early career. There is no mention of his stay from 1423 to 1424 in Crete, where 
he acted as tutor to the son of a leading figure of the Greek community of Candia.** 
Argyropoulos limits himself to a minimum of autobiographical detail, just sufficient to 
clear his name and to provide a moral justification for his invective. This way of proceed- 
ing became more common in Byzantium's last years, but it was far from being obligatory, 
as George Scholarios' apologia for his Latin studies shows. During the negotiations 
leading to the Council of Florence these left him open to the accusation, which was 
not without foundation, that he was a Latin sympathiser. In the same way as Demetrios 
Kydones Scholarios found in the thought of Thomas Aquinas a key to the understanding 
of Christianity. For both men it amounted to a conversion experience, which could not be 
denied. Although George Scholarios would repudiate any unionist sympathies he may 
ever have had, he never foreswore his attachment to Thomas Aquinas. Almost the last 
thing he was working on were versions of Aquinas for an Orthodox public.*? Unlike 
Demetrios Kydones he did not feel the need to include any personal details in his 
defence against his detractors. He was content with the assertion that his interest in 
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Latin culture and his cultivation of friendships with Latins in no way diminished his 
Byzantine identity nor the steadfastness of his loyalty to Orthodoxy. 


IV 


Scholarios’ reluctance to use personal details to defend himself against the charge of being 
a Latin-sympathizer did not mean that he never deployed them, but it would have to wait 
until after the fall of Constantinople, when he had become patriarch. He had followed a 
tortuous path from being a supporter of union with Rome to becoming the leader of the 
anti-unionists and, ultimately, the sultan’s choice as patriarch. It was a journey that left 
him with many hostages to fortune. After his return from the Council of Florence. Scho- 
larios retained the favour of the Emperor John VIII Palaiologos, but on the latter’s death 
found himself in bad odour with the new emperor Constantine XI, almost certainly 
because he was too close to the emperor’s brother Demetrios, who had made a bid for 
the throne. Scholarios took monastic vows and went into retirement, which did not 
prevent him from directing opposition to the union.*” He survived the sack of Constan- 
tinople to become the first patriarch of the new dispensation. This left him with a great 
deal of explaining to do. He tried to make sense of the new order and his position in it 
with the help of autobiographical passages contained in his ‘Pastoral Letter’ of 1454*° 
and his Lament for his life of 1460.*? 

His transformation from opposition leader to head of his people was sudden and 
traumatic. It was the hinge on which his later life turned. These turning points invite 
reflection on the self: most famously that moment in the garden from the Confessions 
of St Augustine. But for Augustine it was a conversion experience; in a sense it was a 
recovery of Eden, while for George Scholarios it was the reverse. The fall of Constanti- 
nople represented an expulsion from Eden. He waxes lyrical about his time at the 
court of John VIII Palaiologos. Not only was he the court preacher, but he also presided 
over the imperial tribunal, where he distinguished himself by his clarity and fairness. He 
took great pains over his judgements, because he hoped that they would serve as models 
for future generations of judges and lawyers. In the same way his work as a teacher was 
intended as the passing on of a great tradition.?? But this happy state of affairs came to an 
end with the death of John VIII Palaiologos, which, as Scholarios says, ‘ushered in the 
painful demise of our polity.’ The accession of Constantine XI compelled George Scho- 
larios to withdraw from court. His intention, he insisted, was to go into monastic retire- 
ment. He only became the leader of opposition to the emperor’s imposition of union, 
because of pressure from his supporters. Here Scholarios is doing his best to defend 
himself from the charge that his stance before and during the siege of Constantinople 
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amounted to treason. He claimed that he had only stayed in Constantinople because he 
hoped to be able to serve his country in some capacity.°’ Paradoxically, it took the fall of 
the city for this to happen. Lead away into Turkish captivity he was quickly redeemed by 
the conqueror and appointed patriarch of Constantinople. He was duly installed in office 
on 6 January 1454. Again he insists that events were beyond his control. In other words, 
he is presenting himself as an instrument of divine providence, because he understood the 
restoration of the patriarchate to be an instance of divine mercy. The interest of his 
account of how he became patriarch lies partly in the details of Constantinople immedi- 
ately after the conquest and partly in his attitude to the survivors, which will build into a 
conviction that they were not worthy of him. 

Rescued by the sultan, George Scholarios returned to Constantinople, which he 
‘found in a far more miserable state than he was able to describe.’ His initial task was 
to take charge of a monastery, ‘which had been plundered and stripped bare’. It 
brought him face to face with the realities created by the conquest: the arrogance of 
the Ottoman authorities; the insubordination of his monks, but the greatest disappoint- 
ment was the utter demoralization of the survivors, who ‘made little effort either to live 
according to the ways of their fathers or to worship God according to the law’.°? Among 
other things George Scholarios was faced with the problem of apostasy, which even 
affected bishops. These were, as far as he could see, the wages of sin, a sign of the way 
that the Byzantines had failed to repent, even if God had given them plenty of opportu- 
nities to do so. They had failed to heed George Scholarios’ warnings. They had to under- 
stand that there was nothing unlucky or accidental about the fall of Constantinople. It 
was a divine judgement on them. 

They were left with the hope that, just as God had released the Jews from exile, so 
too would He rescue the Byzantines. An auspicious sign came in the shape of new 
martyrs, whose steadfastness was all the remarkable, because unlike the early martyrs 
they were living in an age of apostasy. However they ought to be aware of what they 
had lost — a civilization which Scholarios had striven to hand on to future generations, 
whether through his teaching or through his judicial activities. It is easy to see why he 
found it so hard to come to terms with the demise of a civilization which the fall of 
the city entailed. He mourned the destruction of learning and education, and with 
them the most beautiful of languages. People now knew as much about sacred dogma, 
as Scholarios did about dancing or playing the guitar. They preferred to believe in the 
shades of their ancestors and in old wives’ tales. Scholarios conjures up the strangest 
and most personal of images to illustrate the depths to which Constantinople had 
sunk. The city was like some highly respected matron, who had kicked over the traces 
and began dancing in the streets to the deep shame of her son, who preferred to leave 
the scene.?? Scholarios clearly looked on Constantinople as a mother, as many other 
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Byzantines did. It had failed him. This was the essential reason why having been miracu- 
lously raised to the patriarchate he had now to resign his office. Their ignorance and 
obduracy prevented him from offering his people the guidance they needed; from 
helping them to fashion a new identity to replace the one they had lost. His resignation 
had left him without bearings. He resented the bonds that still linked him to ‘the sorry 
remnants of his race (genos)’. He claimed he had a right to speak as he did because his 
birthplace now filled him with sorrow, just as formerly it had provided him with all 
his joys. He no longer had a homeland. This had to be sought elsewhere, ‘which is 
where our city now is’.°* The fall of Constantinople shattered Scholarios’ sense of iden- 
tity, which was embedded in the city. It left him with little sense of purpose. His Lament is 
not just about his loss of identity; it is also a reproach directed at Constantinople for 
failing him. Its fall produced a moral collapse among its people, with the result that 
they rejected Scholarios. Underlying this was the bitterness he felt over the opposition 
he had encountered when he took up the patriarchate. 

His sense of self, his sense of self-importance, if you like, came from his conviction 
that he was motivated by the good of his country and guided by his devotion to Ortho- 
doxy. However, his high-mindedness went hand-in-hand with a failure to develop or at 
least to value personal relationships. His closest relationship was a symbolic one: with 
Constantinople, which, he claims, gave him his greatest joys and his greatest sorrows. 
His devotion to his native city emerged from his passionate evocation of what it was 
before its fall. Despite a reduced state, when compared with its former glories, it still 
remained free and a focal point of the Christian world. There was no other city, 
however flourishing, to vie with it. It ensured that its inhabitants continued to prosper, 
while its marvels continued to astound foreign visitors, who thought that ‘they had 
been snatched up to another heaven'.?? How was existence possible without it: 


Oh, best of native cities, how can we survive your loss and how can you bear to be 
without us, the dearest of your children? Worse, how can we endure still to be alive, 
when you are beyond the reach of men? For though apparently still here, you are 


gone for ever.°° 


With these last words Scholarios was able to catch the irrevocable transition from 
Byzantine Constantinople to Ottoman Istanbul. It meant a shattering of his identity. 
He was never able to rebuild another, beyond being able to say, ‘I am a Christian?" 
This was the message of his ‘autobiographical’ passages, which surely reflects his 
deepest feelings. Almost always, in one way or another, autobiography is about the 
search for, the attainment, or the affirmation of a sense of identity. Scholarios is 


dealing in the exact opposite: its destruction. No one else understood or expressed 
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quite so well the meaning of the passing of a great civilization. At one level Scholarios was 
resorting to autobiography in the usual way as a means of exonerating himself from criti- 
cism. But taken together his scattered fragments of autobiography are something more: 
they constitute a meditation on the disintegration of a sense of identity, which was a con- 
sequence of the fall of Constantinople. 


V 


They reveal the depths of his character, which won the respect of the Sultan Mehmed I? 
and inspired affection among his close collaborators, such as Theodore Agallianos, who 
liked to think of himself as Barnabas to Gennadios' Paul in their struggle against the 
Union of Churches.?? He compared Gennadios’ work as patriarch to that of Joseph, 
who was able to feed his people at a time of famine and to that of Moses, who lead 
his people out of Egypt.°° However, seeking to preserve Gennadios’ legacy Agallianos 
found himself under attack for his conduct as chartophylax of the Great Church, a pos- 
ition, to which the patriarch had promoted him. His defence came in the form of two 
texts (logoi). The first was in the unexpected form of an autobiography and was entitled 
‘About the events of his life or concerning the charges against him';$! the second was his 
speech for the defence (apologetikos), which he delivered in 1463 when called before the 
patriarchal synod. His decision to separate autobiography from apologia was an inno- 
vation. It offered a neat solution to the difficulties there were in using apologia as a vehicle 
for autobiography. Instead of being limited in the usual way to snatches of autobiogra- 
phy it allowed Agallianos to produce a genuine autobiography.® Its theme is his struggle 
to preserve Orthodoxy in the face of its and his enemies. His credentials were impeccable. 
His parents entrusted him as a child to the care of the Patriarch Joseph II (1416-39), who 
became his patron and mentor. The patriarch made sure that Agallianos had the best 
teachers of the time and in due course in 1425 found him a position among the secretaries 
of the patriarchal church. He then had Agallianos promoted to the office of hieromne- 
mon. As an officer of the patriarchal church he was included among the Byzantine de- 
legation to the Council. Shortly before departure there was the celebration of the feast of 
the Exaltation of the Cross, which falls on 14 September. The patriarch officiated in the 
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church of St Sophia with the emperor and the papal legates in attendance. Theodore 
Agallianos set off from home early to participate in the liturgy at St Sophia, but by the 
time he reached the Great Church the pain in his legs was so intense that he had to 
return home, where he took to his bed. He had little difficulty in rationalizing his 
illness. It was divine providence’s way of preventing him from attending the Council 
of Florence. The moment he heard the bells of the monasteries and churches ringing to 
wish the Byzantine delegation to the council ‘God speed’ and the crowds shouting 
their encouragement, Theodore jumped out of bed, mounted his horse and went to the 
church of St Michael to give thanks for a miraculous recovery. From the columns of 
the hippodrome he saw the Byzantine fleet sailing out of the Golden Horn bound for 
Venice.9? 

I do not see that there is any reason to doubt that Agallianos' physical collapse and 
miraculous recovery were quite genuine. They display all the signs of a psychosomatic 
illness. The question of union with Rome will have put immense pressure on anybody 
belonging to the Patriarch Joseph's inner circle, as the latter struggled to make up his 
mind whether or not to participate in the council. In some ways, it was fortunate that 
the Patriarch Joseph died at Florence before the proclamation of union. News of his 
death at long last allowed Agallianos to oppose the union openly. By the time the Byzan- 
tine delegation returned from Italy, he was organizing opposition to the union in Con- 
stantinople. He claims that he was subjected to all kinds of persecution. The mob 
attacked his house and threatened not only his life, but also those of his wife and chil- 
dren.°® He had a major role in the creation and organisation of the Synaxis — the 
group opposed to the union — and became the right hand man of its leader George Scho- 
larios.°’ Despite his work for the Synaxis Agallianos retained his position in the patriar- 
chal administration. He remained responsible for supervising new ordinations,$? which 
in the circumstances gave him considerable power. The disaffection of members of the 
patriarchal clergy, such as Agallianos, was a factor in the decision of the pro-unionist 
Patriarch Gregory Melissenos to leave Constantinople in 1450 and to retire to Rome. 
The victory of the anti-unionists was short-lived. The arrival of Isidore of Kiev as 
papal legate in the autumn of 1452 brought new pressures. Agallianos claims that he 
alone of the members of the Synaxis publicly opposed Isidore.? 

Theodore Agallianos presents his life as a struggle to preserve Orthodoxy; in the first 
place by opposing the Union of Churches. His anti-unionist credentials could hardly be in 
doubt. It helped him to rationalize the fall of Constantinople: it was divine punishment 
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for abandoning Orthodoxy at the Council of Florence." Although Agallianos lived 
through the fall of the City and was led away into captivity, he has nothing in detail 
on this event. Unlike the Union of Florence it was not a traumatic event that forced 
him to take sides. If anything, it simply confirmed the justice of his opposition to the 
union. He saw the fall of Constantinople as a way in which God forced the Greeks to 
come to their senses. But more than that: the new ruler was providentially persuaded 
to reinstate ‘the race of Christians’: ‘He gave orders that we should rule ourselves accord- 
ing to our own traditional customs and laws and that we should have a priesthood and 
churches and an episcopate, simply everything that constituted a Christian order.’”! 

On the face of it Agallianos seems to have welcomed the fall of Constantinople. It 
rescued the Orthodox Church from the Latin embrace, while allowing the Greeks to 
retain their ecclesiastical institutions. It reinforced the identification of Church and Chris- 
tian community. But as Agallianos was to find to his cost, the ending of the prospect of 
union with Rome did not heal all the wounds of the Orthodox Church. The reestablish- 
ment of the patriarchate under Ottoman auspices seems only to have intensified the 
enduring curse of factionalism. It is a feature, which disfigures the history of the Great 
Church in Captivity.” The last sections of Agallianos’ autobiography concentrate on 
what we might call the office politics of the patriarchal church. There were no obviously 
great principles at stake, only preferment and the emoluments that went with office. Agal- 
lianos nevertheless presents it as part of his continuing struggle to preserve Orthodoxy, 
but this time against those who through their attacks on him were undermining its essen- 
tial harmony. 

Agallianos held the key position of chartophylax, which gave him responsibility for 
supervising marriages. The difficulty was that it was nearly impossible to keep track of 
marriages. In the past the local priest knew everybody and everything that was going 
on in his neighbourhood. But this was no longer the case, because the fall of Constanti- 
nople changed the pattern of settlement out of all recognition.” Agallianos admitted that 
as a result he had made mistakes. He had allowed marriages that contravened canon law. 
These mistakes gave his opponents a pretext for hounding him out of office. So much of 
his autobiography revolves around how he was able to thwart his opponents. He pro- 
vides vivid episodes of the political realities of the time. One of his opponents obtained 
an office which ranked higher than that of chartophylax. Much to Agallianos’ displea- 
sure he asserted his seniority during a celebration of Vespers. Agallianos responded by 
elbowing him out of the way. The patriarch reprimanded both of them for behaving in 
so unseemly a fashion, but it was Agallianos, whom he forced to give way.’* Another 
of his opponents, the future patriarch Maximos III (1476-82), coveted his post of 


70 Agallianos, 97-8. 

71 Agallianos, 98.247-57. 

72 S.Runciman, The Great Church in Captivity: a study of the patriarchate of Constantinople from the eve 
of the Turkish Conquest to the Greek War of Independence (Cambridge 1968) 187, 195-207. 

73 Agallianos, 133.1521-8. 

74 Agallianos, 110.690—5. 
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chartophylax. When asked what he would do if Agallianos did not resign, he muttered, ‘I 
have ways and means of getting rid of him!" He meant that he could count on the 
support of Greek archontes in the service of the sultan, who hovered in the background. 
When the patriarch refused to promote their candidate they threatened to abandon their 
support for the Church. Did he not realise that it was their efforts and influence with the 
sultan, which had made possible the restoration of the Orthodox Church? Without their 
support it would return to nothing.” 

Agallianos’ autobiography was a thoroughly subjective response to the crises in his 
life. The first was the union negotiated at Florence, which he considered more traumatic 
than the fall of Constantinople to the Turks. Union called in question the whole edifice of 
the Byzantine identity, in a way that conquest apparently did not. It seemed to many of 
the survivors that a Turkish sultan might well be a better guarantor of Orthodoxy than a 
Latin-sympathizer of an emperor. But the naivety of such hopes became clearer the more 
Agallianos was forced to face up to the realities of the Ottoman conquest. His adminis- 
tration of marriages as part of his duties as chartophylax awakened him to the depths of 
the misery and chaos that followed the fall of Constantinople. The dislocation produced 
threatened to intensify the already considerable wave of conversions to Islam. Agallianos 
supported the leniency (oikonomia) urged by the Patriarch Gennadios, when dealing with 
difficult marriage cases. But within the Patriarchal Church there was increasing opposi- 
tion to Gennadios and his supporters. Infighting was always a feature of the Patriarchal 
Church but Agallianos documents a new intensity, of which he was a victim, but provides 
very little guidance as to its deeper causes beyond attributing much to the workings of 
envy. He was, in other words, pointing to faction and personal ambition. Competition 
for office and for the benefits of office seems to lie at the heart of the struggle between 
competing groups of patriarchal officials. What made Agallianos such a target was his 
very handsome salary. Real power over the Greek community now resided in the Patri- 
archal Church, whence the competition for control between various factions, behind 
whom stood sinister figures, such as the archontes Demetrios Apokaukos Kyritzes and 
Thomas Katabolenos, both of whom were secretaries to Mehmed the Conqueror. 

Agallianos’ autobiography was the last Byzantine autobiography. It has none of the 
depths of the Patriarch Gennadios’ autobiographical fragments, but it is a work of great 
humanity, which engages with the realities created by the conquest. It reflects among 
other things the efforts made by Agallianos and men of his generation to preserve Byzan- 
tine literary and intellectual traditions in the wake of the conquest. His autobiography is a 
reminder of their continuing strength, but it was something more than this. It was indica- 
tive of a willingness to experiment, which is testimony to the continuing vigour of Byzan- 
tine civilization down to the bitter end. Gervase Mathew may be right, after all! 


75 Agallianos, 107.586. 
76 Agallianos, 103.442-7. 
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Perfectly absent: the emergence of the Modern Greek 
perfect in Early Modern Greek" 
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This paper traces the emergence of the Standard Modern Greek perfect éyw + infinitive in 
the Early Modern Greek period. It shows that the construction appears in written sources 
towards the very end of the seventeenth century. Special attention is given to ‘phantom’ 
perfects, which can be found in editions of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century literary 
and non-literary texts as well as in the bibliography and which distort the picture of its 
emergence. 


The construction éx% + infinitive, which in Classical Greek had modal force denoting 
mainly possibility or ability,’ can be found expressing futurity from at least the first 
century AD.” Whereas at first it clearly belonged to the lower stylistic registers, during 
the Early Medieval period the use of this construction started to confine itself more 
and more to middle-register texts.? In the Late Medieval (ca 1100-1500) and Early 
Modern (ca 1500-1700) periods (henceforth LMedG and EMG) its use is limited to 
middle- and higher-register texts, though examples have been found until as late as the 


* At David Holton’s and Geoffrey Horrocks’ Grammar of Medieval Greek Project (University of 
Cambridge) over the years my colleagues Tina Lendari, lo Manolessou and Notis Toufexis and I collected 
a wealth of material from a vast number of non-literary and literary sources, which I have used, with gratitude, 
for this study. Gratitude is also due to Klaas Bentein, Arnold van Gemert, Martin Hinterberger, David Holton 
and Marc Lauxtermann for their valuable comments on earlier drafts of this paper, as well as to Peter Mack- 
ridge and the anonymous referees of BMGS. A very warm thank you goes to Katerina Korre for her help in 
chasing ghosts in the Archivio di Stato in Venice. 

1 Th. Markopoulos, The Future in Greek (Oxford 2009) 33-8. 

2 See A. N. Jannaris, An Historical Greek Grammar Chiefly of the Attic Dialect, etc. (London 1897) 553, 
whose earliest example is from Ignatius of Antioch (1st c. AD). Jannaris deems it a scholastic construction, 
thus underestimating its frequency in the Medieval Greek period. F. T. Gignac, A Grammar of the Greek 
Papyri of the Roman and Byzantine Periods, II (Milan 1981) 289 gives the following example from the 
early second century: ook éxe1c &x[oo]oo1 PMicb. 476.12. For more examples see e.g. Jannaris, An Historical 
Greek Grammar, 553-4; S. B. Psaltes, Grammatik der Byzantinischen Chroniken (Gottingen 1913) 216-17; 
N. Bánescu, Die Entwicklung des griechischen Futurums von der frühbyzantinischen Zeit bis zur Gegenwart 
(Bucharest 1915) 78-84, and Markopoulos, The Future, 60-70. 

3  N. Banescu, Die Entwicklung, 78-81; and Markopoulos, The Future, 94-9. 
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sixteenth/seventeenth centuries.* Evidently, the construction had to have been entirely 
obsolete as a future before it could be assigned a radically different function, namely 
that of the perfect. 

In the bibliography the dates for the first appearance of éyw + infinitive as a perfect 
vary considerably. Chatzidakis supposes that £yo + infinitive did not become a perfect 
before the seventeenth century? Horrocks stresses that the construction is a very late 
development. Tonnet hypothesizes that it manifested itself towards the end of the six- 
teenth century, without, however, giving any examples." Setatos' earliest examples are 
from Glykas (12th c.) and the Chronicle of Morea (14th c.), but sadly none of his 
LMedG and EMG examples is actually a perfect.? Ralli, Melissaropoulou and Tsolakidis 
argue that there are first attestations as early as the eleventh century in S. Italy and from 
the sixteenth century onwards elsewhere,’ and Markopoulos dates its first appearance in 
the sixteenth century on the basis of single examples in the notary books of Maras and 
Grigoropoulos and in a document from Santorini,'? but these early examples are not 
perfects either, as I will demonstrate below. 

The éxo + infinitive perfect is extremely rare in the EMG period and in fact does not 
appear before the very end of the seventeenth century, in a geographically restricted area. 
The problem is that, since many modern editors do not appear to be aware of the con- 
struction's late appearance and general rarity, there are quite a few examples of éyw + 
infinitive in editions of texts of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries that upon 
closer scrutiny prove to be phantoms. One such phantom that has already been 
‘exposed’ concerns an example in the fourteenth-century Chronicle of Morea! quoted 


4 See |M. C. Janssen], ‘Verb morphology’ in D. W. Holton, G. C. Horrocks, M. C. Janssen, S. Lendari, 
I. Manolessou and N. Toufexis, Tbe Cambridge Grammar of Medieval and Early Modern Greek 
(forthcoming). 

5 G.N. Chatzidakis, MEcatoviká karı Néa EAAnvixd, I (Athens 1917) 600 (henceforth MNE, I). However, 
Chatzidakis is mistaken when he claims that the construction can be found in Cretan literature, as pointed out 
by I. Manolessou, *Mecouovikf) yeoupatikh Kai ueooiovikég yoouuoukég, in G. K. Mavromatis and 
N. Agiotis (eds), Hoóum veoeAAmnvikr ónudónc yoouuoeío. ToaxtKxd tov 600 AteOvots Xvveógíov Neograeca 
Medii Aevi (Ioannina, 29 Sept.-2 Oct. 2005) (Herakleion 2012) 300. 

6 G. C. Horrocks, Greek. A History of the Language and its Speakers, 2nd edn (Chichester and Malden, 
MA 2010) 297, 300-1, 387 and 425. 

7  H. Tonnet, Histoire du grec moderne: la formation d'une langue (Paris 1993) 107. 

8 M. Setatos, ‘O veoeAAnvixés nogaKkeipevoc’, Extotnuovixn Exetnoida tng PiAooogixns EyoAfjc tov Agio- 
totéseiov Tlaventotnuiov Oeooadovixne. Ilegíoóog 2. Tetyos Tufuatog duAoAoyíag 3 (1993) 506. The 
examples from Glykas are futures, whereas those from the Chronicle are futurative subjunctives, for which 
see W. J. Aerts, Periphrastica. An Investigation into the Use of eivoa and £yew as Auxiliaries or 
Pseudo-auxiliaries in Greek from Homer up to the Present Day (Amsterdam 1965) 182 and Markopoulos, 
The Future, 149-55. 

9 See A. Ralli et al., ‘O nagaxeipevoc otn vég EAANVIKT KAL OTIG Sw éKtouc: TOQATNONSEIS yw TH LOOT kot 
tv EELE tov’, Medétes yia tny EAAnvixn DAdooa 27 (2007) 361-72. For a discussion of these instances see 
examples 1, 10, 18 and 19 below. 

10 Markopoulos, The Future, 147-8. For a discussion see examples 3, 4 and 14 below. 

11 J. Schmitt (ed.), The Chronicle of Morea (London 1904). 
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incorrectly in W. J. Aerts’ PhD dissertation: an6 my HIóAw £xei €d8et (v. 4901) (the text 
actually reads giye eOei).'* But in fact there are many more phantoms lurking around in 
editions of both literary and non-literary texts, either because the edition is generally 
unreliable, or as a result of rare misinterpretations or misreadings in otherwise sound edi- 
tions (see below). These phantoms are easy traps for the linguist to fall into and they 
distort the history of the construction’s emergence. It must be said, though, that 
editors are not responsible for all the phantoms that can be found in the bibliography; 
some of them are the result of misinterpretation by linguists themselves. 

Another thing that tends to obfuscate the picture of the emergence of the éyw+ 
infinitive perfect is the unfortunate practice in many linguistic studies of making no clear 
distinction between the past perfect (pluperfect) and the present perfect (perfect).!? Such 
an approach may be defensible for the &yoyeiyo + perfect passive participle constructions, 
which show comparable developments for past and present,'* but not for the construc- 
tions with the infinitive. In Ancient Greek the construction £iyov + infinitive had 
expressed obligation-in-the-past and it began to be used in conditional contexts expres- 
sing ability/possibility-in-the-past (counterfactual) in the Hellenistic and Roman 
periods.!? From there it evolved, via hypothetical anteriority, to temporal anteriority, 
in other words to a pluperfect expressing anteriority in the past. It first appears as an 
unambiguous pluperfect in written texts of the fourteenth century.!^ Early examples 


12 This unfortunate mistake in Aerts, Peripbrastica, 182, was adopted by R. Browning in his authoritative 
Medieval and Modern Greek, 2nd edn (Cambridge 1983) 80, and thus in many studies after him, including the 
Grammar devoted to the Chronicle: J. M. Egea, Gramática de la Crónica de Morea un estudio sobre el griego 
medieval (Vitoria 1988) 78. Although the mistake was already pointed out as early as 1997 by 
G. C. Horrocks, Greek. A History of tbe Language and its Speakers (New York 1997) 231, and although 
Aerts rectified it in his lexicon of the Chronicle (W. J. Aerts and H. Hokwerda, Lexicon on the Chronicle 
of Morea (Groningen 2002) 199), the example lingered on in the secondary bibliography until quite recently. 
13 So, among others, the classic studies on the perfect periphrases, Aerts, Periphrastica and A. Moser, The 
History of the Perfect Peripbrases in Greek, unpublished PhD dissertation, Cambridge 1988. Neither scholar 
distinguishes between éy@ + infinitive and eixa + infinitive, even though the two constructions followed rather 
different paths of development, as already noted by Chatzidakis, MNE, 1, 598-609. 

14 See [Janssen], ‘Verb morphology’. 

15 Markopoulos, The Future, 70-2. 

16 Chatzidakis, MNE, I, 598-609, followed among others by Aerts, Periphrastica; Moser, The History; 
G. C. Horrocks, ‘On condition ...: Aspect and modality in the history of Greek’, Proceedings of the 
Cambridge Philological Society 41 (1995) 169-70; and Horrocks, Greek (2nd edn), 300-1. 

17 The earliest example quoted in Markopoulos, The Future, 158: ano tov evyeviv &vOponov ... cixev 
So0eiv yns tov avtod Owovópov (taken from F. Miklosich and J. Müller, Acta et diplomata Graeca medii 
aevi: sacra et profana, collecta et edita, VI (Vienna 1890) CIL.1—2) cannot provide conclusive proof for a 
thirteenth-century dating. The document is a Greek translation of a 1296 (not 1295) Latin original (= Miklo- 
sich/Müller, Acta, VI, App. I, 1, 387-8) (for the date, January 1295 according to the Venetian calendar, see 
Ch. Maltezou, ‘Ta Aatwiké éyyeada. tov MatpaKxod Aoxeiov', Zóuuewra 2 [1970] 351). It is unknown when 
the Greek translation was made, and although it cannot be excluded that it is contemporary with the Latin 
original, it has come down to us in a seventeenth-century copy; see the edition of the same document by 
L Sakellion, ‘Anoygaon tov ev m Movi tn Métuov calopévev £motpuov £yyoóoov', Pandora 19 (1869) 
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include a document written in Egypt and various instances in the Chronicle of Morea 
(date of the oldest ms (H) ca. 1375): óu £íyev anootetdew avtdv o mywxonuévoc 
Lovitév o MeAfk Nácoo (1349, Egypt)!? ‘because the holy Sultan Melik Nasar had 
sent him’; kaðós tovg eiye opóosı (Chron. Mor. H v. 81) ‘as he had sworn to them'.'? 

The function of the perfect had long been taken over by the aorist indicative.”° In 
LMedG and EMG it is often used where Modern Greek would use a perfect. Consider 
for instance the following example from Angelos Soumakis’ To oeuzeAió vov zonoAágov 
(17th c.): 6161 to épyog £10010 Sev éywe GAAN $opá, tó to onotov 0€Aet touc pavei 
600k0Ao (p. 37, l. 2-3)?! ‘because this has not been done before, and therefore it will 
seem difficult to them’. Furthermore, there was the construction £yo + perfect passive 
participle (£xo yoouuévo(v) or, with an undeclined participle, £xo yooupéva), which 
was used to express an action/event in the past that results in a state in the present, 
with a strong focus on the resulting state. It has a more limited use than the Modern 
Greek £yo + infinitive perfect, as it is usually used only with transitive verbs and an 
overt direct object.?? Consider the following examples from Assizes (version B, ms 
15th c.) and the Cretan tragedy Erofili (16th c.): exeivog omoó £yet to noé&yuav 
xou£vov (Assizes B, p. 426, l. 22) ‘he who has lost the thing’ (i.e. no longer has it);? 
ORATION TAL, npo8uueoó Sev yo yvægiouéva (Erofili, Act IL, v. 372) ‘I have never met 
a more dedicated soldier’ (i.e. I do not know).”* This construction is used as a resultative 
perfect in a large geographical area from at least the fifteenth century onwards.” 

Let us now turn to £yo + infinitive. What to make of the following eleventh-century 
example from S. Italy, which is often quoted as an early, though sometimes labelled 
*dubious',?$ example of the perfect? With this document Roger I of Sicily donates a 
substantial number of Greek serfs to the newly-founded monastery of the hermits at 


Continued 

459, and note that the later copy displays other innovations that are not thirteenth-century, such as the form 
Tixovev for tov. 

18 L.Schopen and B. Niebuhr, Ioannis Cantacuzeni ex imperatoris Historiarum Libri IV, II (Vienna 1832) 
97, |. 8-9. Diplomatic letter from the Mamluk Sultan of Egypt Al-Nasir Hasan to John VI Kantakouzenos. 
'The provenance of the Greek scribe is unknown. 

19 For more information see [Janssen], ‘Verb morphology’. 

20 P. Chantraine, Histoire du parfait grec (Paris 1927) 245. 

21 D. Konomos, ZoxvvOwá yoovıxá (1485-1953) (Athens 1970) 27-59. 

22 Only the construction with the invariable participle in -a is occasionally used with intransitive verbs, 
e.g. 0c vá xes ówyacpévo. (Erofili, Intermedio 1, v. 175); see [Janssen], ‘Verb morphology’. 

23 K. N. Sathas (ed.), Mecawvixf) Bufluo8fjkn fj cvAAoyf) avekóóvov uvnueiov tg £AAnvucr vorogíac, VI 
(Venice and Paris 1877). 

24 S. Alexiou and M. Aposkiti (eds), Eow@ian, toaywdia Tewgyiov Xográror (Athens 1988). 

25 It first appears in areas that were under western rule, the earliest example being from S. Italy: (to 
XOQGHiOoV...) to áreo kar Exo ayogaouévov (no. 13, l. 13-14; 1005, S. Italy) in F. Trinchera, Syllabus 
Graecarum membranarum, etc. (Naples 1865). It is absent from twelfth- to fourteenth-century texts and 
the earliest unambiguous examples outside Italy can be found in Assizes B (15th-c. ms), the War of Troy 
(15th-16th-c. mss) and fifteenth-century Cretan documents; see [Janssen], ‘Verb morphology’. 

26 Manolessou, 'Mecotovikf yooupatin’, 302. 
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Stilo; the document ends with a stipulation regarding ‘strangers (i.e. new serfs) who come 
to the land of the hermits’: 


(1) otégyw e ov<v> KAL ETÉ TOÚT@V ÓAouc tovg EEVOUG touc EQXYOMÉVOVG E15 TNV YHOaV 
TOV EQTLITOV TOV EXEL OAG AUTOUS AKwWADTOG, SLOTL EXODV akkovuavõevÂeiv £i £o 
(1097, S. Italy).7” 





This example is classified as a perfect indicative in Caracausi's lexicon of S. Italian 
Greek as well as in Minas’ grammar.?? However, it is much more likely to be a future 
than a perfect; an attempt, in fact, to translate the future perfect of the Latin parallel text 
ata time when the Greek language had no means of expressing a future perfect: qui se voluer- 
int eis comendare, ‘who will have wished to entrust themselves to them’. In other words, the 
Greek text means ‘I concede [that] all strangers who come to the land of the hermits are 
yours without hindrance, because they will entrust themselves to you', rather than 
*because they have entrusted themselves to you', as at the moment of granting the privilege, 
the arrival of strangers lies in the future. Another example that has rightly been labelled 
‘dubious’”? occurs in the sixteenth-century Paris manuscript of the Chronicle of Morea: 


(2) kv adóxov yag tov éGokev eyocducs Ta ovvrjBevw, | oro? ta ExEL ENCQEWE ekeivog «o» 
a£Aoóc tov (v. 2613) ‘and after giving him the local customs, which his brother *has 
brought [from Jerusalem]. 


First of all, the actual manuscript reading is quite unclear: ónoù tà £yei &nógnv.oa 
[k.1] KAV c &8eA0óg tov.?? Secondly, the fourteenth-century Copenhagen manuscript 
of the chronicle (H) has a pluperfect of the type ńuovv + gerund: £vó ta ńtov exdgovta, 
‘which he had brought?! Throughout the text the scribe of ms P systematically 
changes this construction with the gerund to siya + infinitive.?? I therefore think Aerts 
rightly assumed that this is a writing mistake and proposed to read giye endgewe.*? 


27 Trinchera, Syllabus, no. 60, |. 36-9. Note that Spyridon Zambelios edits the same document but offers a 
completely different, quite nonsensical reading (axovopévas?): Sót akovopévas éxovv SeGeiv et eatic; see 
S. Zambelios, IraAogAAnviká, fro. meayyateia negi vov Ev tow agyeíoi tng NeanóAeog avekóóvov EdAnvixdv 
neoyaunveéy (Athens 1864) 159. 

28 G. Caracausi, Lessico greco della Sicilia e dell'Italia meridionale (secoli X-XIV) (Palermo 1990) s.v. 
éxxopavóeóo. Minas gives the example in Zambelios’ version (see previous footnote), suggesting that 
Se@eiv should be interpreted as 800eiv: K. Minas, H yAdooa vov ónuocievuévov uecowovikóv EAANVIKÓV 
£yygá$ov tno Káro ItoAÍoac xot tng XukeAíag (Athens 1994) 124. 

29 Manolessou, ‘Mecoioviky yooupatixn’, 302. 

30 Ms. Par. gr. 2898, fol. 148v; after énógnv.oa with its curious dot, there are two or three letters in blotted 
ink, the first one possibly «x», the last one perhaps «v. 

31 For this periphrasis see now Th. Giannaris, ‘Pluperfect periphrases in Medieval Greek: a perspective on 
the collaboration between linguistics and philology’, Transactions of tbe Philological Society 109:3 (2011) 
232-45. See also [Janssen|, ‘Verb morphology’. 

32 The scribe of ms P tends to add -(v)e to the infinitive whenever he needs an extra syllable, e.g. tytov 
eoorhoovta Chron. Mor. H 5770 — eiyev egutioewe Chron. Mor. P 5770. 

33 Aerts and Hokwerda, Lexicon, 199. 
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Other examples in editions of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century texts mostly 
fall into the category of phantom forms. The following examples (3-9) are all 
the result of unfortunate misreadings by the respective editors. Ostensibly the 
earliest example of the construction is a single occurrence in the notarial acts of 
Grigoropoulos: 


(3) adnve tno Avvac MovoBactwticoas [...] vREQTVOM EKATOV ečńvta avo gs £xetvo ta 
otópevo. aod ths Éyo yoye £15 tovc koviáóec (1518, Crete)?^ ‘I leave to Anna Mono- 
vasiotissa [...] one hundred and sixty byperpyra, on top of the money I have already 
bequeathed her at the judges’ office’. 


However, the document in fact reads ¢yw yooupéva.>? 


In the following instance in the notarial acts of Maras [£]yo turns out to be a mis- 
reading for [et]ya:°° 


(4) áð piotata Exatov, onod ‘yw ayooóost ... to onoiov AGS NBAAG ELOE OLVTIQOOIAV 
£oÉva Tov Aeyóugvov kuo Anun xot ENMNYES koi EMNQES koi EMOVANOES TO 
(1549, Crete)?" ‘one hundred mistata of oil, which I *have bought ... which I put 
into the partnership with you, Mr Dimitris, and then you went and took some and 
sold it on’. 


The next example is one of many misreadings by the editor of Pistikos Voskos: 


(5) to otópa nov thy éxer doxmcoe (Act IL, Scene 1, v. 229).?* The actual manuscript 
reading (not in the app. crit.) is: 70 oróua zov rv] ye óoknuáor, (= wv eiye SoKWKoEL) 
‘the mouth that tasted her'.?? 

So are the following examples in Deftera Parousia (15th c.), as becomes clear from 
the facsimiles provided in the edition (fols 122” and 123"). In each instance the manu- 
script reads vé "xg(v) (= va etye(v)), as one would expect in the case of counterfactual 
conditionals, not vá "xe (spelled và 'yn in the polytonic ed.): 


(6) uakópiov te to xóXaocec va tó "yes adavioel, | uva "xe qoyer 8&voxov (v. 271-2) 
*would that you had exterminated that which you ruined, so that it might have 


34 S. Kaklamanis and S. Lambakis, MavounA I'onyogózovAoc, votagios Xávóaka 1506-1533: ówOrkec, 
anoyoagés, extinoets (Herakleion 2003) no. 50, 1. 18-19. 

35 Jam very grateful to Dr Lambakis, who confirmed this in a personal communication. 

36 In Maras’ script <a> and «o» at the end of the word, though distinguishable, look quite similar. I am 
much indebted to Dr Drakakis for providing the Grammar of Medieval Greek Project with a copy of the 
relevant page. 

37 T. Marmareli and M. G. Drakakis, Mıyahà Magóg, Novágio; Xávóoka. Katdéotiyo 149. Tóuog I" 
(1 IovAíov-28 LenteuBgiov 1549) (Herakleion 2006) no. 59, 1. 5-7. 

38 P. Joannou, O Itonxóg Booxés. Der treue Schafer. Der Pastor Fido des G. B. Guarini von einem 
Anonymus im 17. Jahrhundert in kretische Mundart übersetzt (Berlin 1962). 

39 Here siye 6okwi&oe is equivalent not to a pluperfect but to an aorist; cf. examples 10 and 11. 
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escaped death’ and va "xev aotgcye ovpavóc, vá "xe Kaeiv n ga (v. 299)*° ‘would 
that lightning had lit the sky, would that the moment had gone up in flames’. 


In the correspondence from the northern mainland published (fragmentarily) by 
K. D. Mertzios,"' there are five examples of the construction. However valuable Mert- 
zios’ work may be for material historians, for linguists it poses a problem, as Mertzios 
appears to have struggled to decipher the manuscripts and was clearly more interested 
in the content of documents than their precise wording. The texts are therefore far 
from reliable, and in fact only one of the instances has been securely identified as a 
perfect (example 23).*? The following two examples are actually pluperfects: 


(7) ót w £ygv yerAdoer noc cov ta £óocev (1697, Kastoria)*?. The manuscript has: ue 
Éyev yeAáci (= ue éyev yeddoer)** ‘because he had deceived me [saying] that he 
gave [the money] to you’. 

(8) 5u& exeiva ta exatév tlexivia onov pas Éxew yoye ... Sev pov ta Edwoev (1697, 
Kastoria),? which in fact reads: yes yodyn (= eiyes yoéweu ‘as for the one 
hundred sequins you had written to us about ... he did not give them to me’. 

(9) The following example: kor nueig tov Sivopev exeivo to SHQOv nov EXOLEV ovuuóovijoet 
(1706, Siatista, Macedonia)? is nothing more than Mertzios’ own paraphrase and has 
an altogether different reading in the original: xe euijg tov órjvouev ekr]vo vo óópoc rov 

Éyou£v áóérn (= kot eueíg tov õivopev exeivo to 6690 nov £xopev o£) (< Turk. âdet, 

‘custom’) ‘and we give [the Consul's Secretary] the [yearly] gift as is our custom’. 





40 B. Schartau, *Aevtépo Mogovoia té otiyou — The Second Coming of Christ in rhyme. The text of Cod. 
Vind. hist. gr. 119, ff. 116-25 edited with an introduction, English translation, and index verborum', Scan- 
dinavian Journal of Modern Greek Studies 3 (2005) 7-75. 

41 K. D. Mertzios, ‘KedéAmov Z: Eunogiwr) oAAmAoyoaóia ek Makeóoviag (1695-1699), in Mvnueia 
uakeóovuküs tatogias (Thessaloniki 1947) 209-64. 

42 Iam deeply indebted to Katerina Korre, who gave up more of her time than I had ever hoped necessary to 
investigate these forms in the Archivio di Stato in Venice. She provided me with accurate transcriptions of the 
relevant passages and information on the whereabouts of the documents. The Archive was reorganized in the 
1980s. As a result, the documents as edited by Mertzios have been assigned different file numbers, and some 
have been moved to different files. One of the letters, Mertzios’ no. 33, appears to have been misplaced and 
could not be found in the Documenti Greci, nor in the Documenti Turchi or Documenti Armeni. For the 
unverified example from this letter see example 24. 

43 Mertzios, ‘Eunogikh odAndoygadia’, no. 68, l. 10-11. The document, dated 23 June 1697, is now filed as 
Documenti Greci, busta 2, no. 108; it is a duplicate of no. 109, dated 03 June 1697. 

44 Note that the absence of the /i/-augment in the imperfect of yw is not uncommon in the EMG period. For 
details see [Janssen], ‘Verb morphology’. 

45 Mertzios, ‘Eumogixt oAAnAoyeadia’, no. 71,1. 5-6. The document is now filed in Documenti Greci, busta 
2, no. 136. 

46 K.D. Mertzios, 'KeQóAo10v ©: And to apx£íiov tov £v Avegayiw Meoteveiov tng Bevetias (1700-1779), 
in Mvnueia uakeóovikfis vorogíac, 269,1. 5-6. The document is now filed in Cinque savi alla mercanzia, Prima 
serie, busta 661. 
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Other examples of phantoms include misinterpretations whereby past forms of éyw 
are interpreted as present. This category includes an oft-quoted single example in 
the seventeenth-century Cretan play Fortounatos by Markos Antonios Foskolos. 
However, this form is not a perfect: ’yete stands for £iyete, not éyete, and the construc- 
tion is semantically equivalent to the aorist indicative:*” 


(10) evxagiotiés cac Sioe ... yw mv kañv aKEdaol onod yete uac 600g (Act V, 
v. 409-11)? ‘we thank you (i.e. the audience) ... for the good listening-to that you 
gave us'. 


A similar example can be found in Pistikos Voskos: 


(11) opéte gosi arov ‘yete opahiosi | to $oBeoó 02016 (Act I, Scene 1, v. 1-2) ‘go, you 
who locked up the terrible beast’. 


In fact, had these examples in Fortounatos and Pistikos Voskos been onov/anov + 
éxete, /u/ and /e/ would have contracted to /o/ through crasis, resulting in ondyete/ 
andyete, as elsewhere in these two texts: e.g. to koas omóye omávo tov Fortounatos 
1.98 (= anoo éye1); cf. uóva£e Pistikos Voskos II 1.39 (= pov étage), but ôe pod re 
ibid. II 1.45 (= de pov gine). 

Unfortunately not all suspect examples could be checked in the original, though 
for some it is clear that they cannot possibly be perfects. The following example in 
another publication by Mertzios is edited fragmentarily, making the interpretation of 
onov pas éxovv téEer problematic, but the reading is unlikely to be correct, as the 
éy@ + infinitive perfect cannot normally be used with an adverb of definite past time 
(négo, ‘last year’):*? 

(12) va eyAvow and ta NOAAG Pacava tov Ayagnvóv onod négo uoc Exovv WEEEL ... 
(1679, Ioannina)?? ‘so that I'll be delivered of the many sorrows caused by the 
Turks, who last year *have looted us’/‘which last year *have befallen us’ (?).?! 


The following example from Zakynthos is also unlikely to be a perfect, as the perfect 
is not used in ‘as if comparisons, which use the pluperfect, imperfect or aorist indicative. 
One should probably read @oneg vo siye yivev 


47 For the late appearance and relative rarity of the 2™ Pl. imperfect ending -ate see [Janssen], ‘Verb 
morphology’. For eixa + infinitive used as an aorist indicative, expressing temporal anteriority in relation 
to the present, not the past, see E. Kriaras, 'Kovakó kot yoopuoká etc to «Konukóv Oéatgov»’, BNJ 25 
(1936) 53-5 (repr. in id., MEcaiwvixá pełerhuata, I (Thessaloniki 1988) no. 8). 

48 A. Vincent (ed.), Mágkov Avtwviov dóoxkoAov dogrovvátoc (Herakleion 1980). 

49 See e.g. Moser, The History, 185, 193. 

50 K. D. Mertzios, ‘To ev Bevetia Hregonkóv Agyeiov. Ke9óAowov KA’. Hapoóornio giç mv uovoyoapiav 
«H oikoyéveiw vov DAvkéov fj DAukfióov»', Hzeigotixa Xooviká 11 (1936) 295-327, no. 12, |. 3-4. 

51 Asthe text breaks off in mid-sentence, it is not clear whether the sorrows or the Turks are the subject of 
£xovv 1oé£Eet, or whether an altogether different subject is mentioned further on in the sentence. 
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(13) mv onoíav otipa ... 0£Aovv Kar tnv atCetégovv, Aaovõágovv, amnoopóoouv kar 
; ; : ; , ; 52 «pe 
potupicápovv Gone va Éyet yiver SevteQn Kou tita (1705, Zakynthos)°~ ‘this valua- 
tion ... they are willing to accept, laud, approve and ratify as if it *has been conducted 
twice or thrice’ (?).5? 


In a will from Santorini dated 1554, we read the following: 


(14) óAa ekeiva TA NOGYLATA TOV EYÓQAOEV ..., TH oroto TH EXEL HYOQ AGEL OO TO LVKEVTOG 
o utoéo Tega@vupoc, ec kac Haivetat oro tov TA EQEVOLVICLGQIGEV KAL ESMKEV tov TO 
o jioéo l'egóvupog tov piogg Avióvn (1554, Santorini).?* 


This example presents two problems: firstly and most importantly, the context 
surely requires a pluperfect, not a perfect: ‘[Mr Antonis leaves to his wife] all the 
things he bought ..., which Mr Geronymos had bought at auction, as it is clear [from 
a document presented] that Mr Geronymos ceded them and handed them over to Mr 
Antonis'); secondly, the document is a copy of the original made on 5 May 1865, and 
the language has at times clearly been modernized. Therefore, even if this is not a case 
of editorial misreading (of the nineteenth-century copy), the original document in all 
probability will have had ‘eiye wyogdoer’, not £xet ayogáosı. Elsewhere in the same 
document £xc + perfect passive participle appears as a perfect: yogáþw nov EXEL oryopgato- 
uva. (ibid. 1. 14-15). 

Another problematic instance can be found in a document from Mani. In this dowry 
contract a father (Nikolas Matolis) gives various pieces of land to two members of the 
family of his son's (Lias’) wife-to-be, Giannis and Panagiotis, the first of whom 
appears also to be related to the Matolis family. All the things Nikolas gives to the 
family of the bride are described in the present tense (5i8@, yoó$o). Then there is 
mention of land in Vranovos, which was left in the past to two different family 
members (Giannis and Lias) by a certain Michalakis. The passage reads as follows: 


(15) yecoue «oa to xeoóoi £u; to Bo&vofo, onod to exnge o 'u&vvnc yegaoģ tov ATO tov 
MiyodraKn Kat yw co Boávoßo to yaQad t’ erge o Aias o MatoAaKns, t Erg, TOV 
MiyaraKn tov neðegov TOV TO HEQTIKO’ kot TOY aosi o Boivopoc va yootkétoa 
walixd<¢> tovc, tov l'i&vvn kar tov Iavoytm (1700, Mani)? (‘we also record [in 
this document] the field in Vranovos, which Giannis received as his share from Micha- 
lakis; and the field in Vranovos that Lias Matolakis received, on the hillside, from 
Michalakis, the share of his (Lias’? Michalakis'?) father-in-law; and I have bequeathed 


52 D. Vagiakakos, ‘Mavt gı Zókvuv8ov. Eni m Bácei avekóótov £yyoGécv tov agxetooviakeiov 
Zoküv8ov. A H otoyévews NíkAnSov-Nuavov (1554—1559)', Exernois tov Agyeiov tnc Iotogiasg tov 
EAAnviko? Auwatov 5 (1954) 3—96, no. 52,1. 17-19. 

53 The meaning of devtegn xoa itoa is not entirely clear to me. 

54 1. Ch. Delendas, Ot xa60Aikoí tg Lavtogivns. XvufoAt omv wotogia tov KuxAdédov (Athens 1949) 76, 
L. 26-30. 

55 S. Skopeteas, “Eyyeada (wá ex A. Mávng tov etóv 1547-1830’, Exetnoic vov Aoxeíov trc Iotogíag 
tov EAAnvixod Atxaiov 3 (1950) no. XX, l. 11-16. 
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(?) it that Vrianovos should be understood as their joint [property], of Giannis and 
Panagiotis’). 


The subject of the 1*' Sg. forms in this document is Nikolas, the father: ‘Siw eyo o 
NiKóAaG o MatéAng pe Tov vyió pov to yoáuua uac’. Only when mention is made of a piece 
of land belonging to the son Lias does the verb form become plural (yecoue). Toxo 
o$joet is problematic in more ways than one: semantically, as aġńvo is typically used 
in wills, not in contracts; content-wise, as it would be odd for the father to give a piece 
of land that does not belong to him; and syntactically: the perfect is inappropriate, as 
Lias' share is being given to Giannis and Panagiotis with the present contract. If some 
degree of speculation is allowed, and bearing in mind that stress notation is lacking 
throughout the document, I would expect the passage to read something like: xoa to 
xooQt £u; to Boi&vopoc va yeouéto1 patiKd tovg ‘and the field in Vrianovos should 
be regarded as their joint property’. For the record, let it also be noted that the 
modern Maniot dialect does not have the éyq + infinitive perfect.? 

Then there are instances in which éyo + noun (direct object) is erroneously inter- 
preted as £yo + infinitive.°’ This may lead to rather nonsensical readings: 


(16) va pegatete to vego ondtes £y1 otegeyn (1694, Skyros),?? normalized in the edition 
as: vo. WeEQaCEte TO vegó ónovec £yet otegéyn ‘you should share the water whenever it 
has run out’, whereas one should of course read: va pegcCeta to vegó ondtes éxet 
otégewn ‘the water should be shared whenever there is a shortage’. 


Similarly, for éxyeu neigdéer in the following example, read éye1 neigaén: 


(17) kon av exer meio der tino[tH ......... ] o naná kvo Iyvámog ... (1648, Dimitsana)>? ‘if 
papa kyr Ignatios (i.e. the rightful owner) experiences any kind of hindrance’, rather 
than ‘if [the rightful owner] has hindered anything ...’. 


A similar misinterpretation occurs with the following phrase in the Chronicle of the 
Turkish Sultans: 


(18) éua0g noc emidoave tov yauned tov tov Aodvn kat tov EXEL O GOVATEVOS yén 
(p. 104, 1. 3-4)®° the learnt that [the Turks] had captured his brother-in-law Asanis, 
and the sultan has him in prison’. 


56 Ralli et al., ‘O nogaxeipevoc’, 356. 

57 Cf. wmv exo aéneoóonv eyó (no. 17, l. 79; 1108, S. Italy) in G. Robinson, History and Cartulary of the 
Greek Monastery of St Elias and St Anastasius of Carbone. II I. Cartulary (Rome 1929), for which the editor 
rightly proposes to read tnv £xo o$iégoow (the accentuation in the original is unreliable). 

58 X. Antoniadis, Agyeío £yyoádov Xxógov (Athens 1990) no. 47, |. 17 (facsimile). 

59 T. A. Gritsopoulos, 'TIeAncfow Kai AAG &yyo odo. ts nagó THY Anuntoávav povis tov Ďosópov (1626- 
1787)’, Exetngis tov Agyeiov tnc Iorogíag rov EAAnvixod Atxaiov 3 (1950) no. 7, 1. 10. 

60 G. Th. Zoras, Xgovikóv xegi tov Totexov covAávov (Kat vov Bogflegwóv edAnvixov kdówa 111) 
(Athens 1958). 
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The construction with the word xówn, which the editor rightly prints as a noun 
(< Turk. habs ‘prison’), is sometimes incorrectly interpreted as &yei xóweu, the perfect 
of xó$w» ‘to gobble up’ (!). In fact, this seventeenth-century chronicle! only uses éyo 
+ perfect passive participle. 

Another example that is very likely to fall into this category is the following in 
Aitolos’ Fables of Aesop. This would be the only example of the construction in the 
works of Aitolos,°” who very rarely uses the perfect anyhow, though the few examples 
in his works are of the éyw+ participle variety. More importantly, however, an 
interpretation as a perfect does not work very well in the context. A hunter is setting 
up a trap to catch birds: 


(19) ópveov tov nodos tt kóuvet &xeí va uev | EKEivos NQOG TO ópveov EITE noc EXEL 
nei | x«&oxpov ów& va BovAn8ei va képet xoa va xziog1 | EDLOQdOV, WQALOTATOV, vo pnv 
eivat omy Ktion (Fable 45, |. 6-8)9^ ‘a bird asked [the hunter] what he was doing there, 
and he said to the bird that he has suffered to build a city more splendid than any other 
on earth'. 


As the hunter is still in the process of supposedly building a city, it is more likely we 
should read nà8 (noun) ‘he said that he was working very hard because he wanted to 
build a city'.$? Consider the Ancient Greek original, which in all versions has a present 
‘nokw xti" or 'nóAw xzitew', ‘I am building a city'.$ó Aitolos’ translation is much 
less concise than the Aesopic version he translated (the Accursiana version according 
to Parasoglou),°’ and while the additions may be Aitolos’ own innovations, it cannot 
be excluded either that he used more than one source for his translation. He adds the 
verb ‘to want’, which can be found in certain Italian translations of the fable,S? and elab- 
orates upon the beauty of the city the hunter wants to build. He therefore may also have 


61 For the Chronicle see also G. Th. Zoras, *"Yóuuewto', Eztovguovikü) Energis Prrocogixhs XyoAfc 
Havemotguíov A@nvdv 16 (1965-6) 597-604, in which Zoras edited three additional folia of the manuscript. 
This puts the date of the Chronicle back to the early seventeenth rather than the late sixteenth century (the text 
now runs up to the year 1603, but there are still folia missing). See also M. Philippides, ‘Chronicle of the 
Turkish Sultans’, at: http://www.ottomanhistorians.com. 

62 Other (published) vernacular works of Aitolos are a historical poem edited by N. Bánescu (ed.), Un 
poème en grec vulgaire relatif à Pierre le Boiteux de Valachie (Bucharest 1912) and two encomiastic poems 
published by S. Lambros (ed.), ‘Avo avéxdota ottyougyTpata ew; Miyańà Kat Avógóvikov touc Kavraxoutn- 
vou’, Néoç EAAnvouviuov 9 (1912) 252-64. 

63 Namely óT’ and to keàóoa pov dra Tayo xopévo, Pierre le Boiteux, v. 259; and o Paone ... vow’ &yex 
ooviou£vn, ibid., v. 263. 

64 G. M. Parasoglou (ed.), Atodzov M80: (Athens 1993). 

65 For this meaning of ná8n cf. y&ðagos évav Knragdv edovAEeve pe náð in Fable 44, |. 1 (‘a donkey worked 
for a gardener in conditions of hardship’). 

66 For the different versions of this fable, see A. Chambry (ed.), Aesopi Fabulae, II (Paris 1926) fable 284. 
67 Parasoglou, *Awénou MvGor’, 98. 

68 See e.g. ‘volere edificare una città' in G. Landi, Vita di Esopo Frigio, prudente & faceto favolatore 
(Venice 1582) 180. 
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had access to the metaphrasis in dodecasyllables, which has “‘KoAAiotv móAw", 
orjoavtoc, “ktit”, where the Accursiana has tod 8& nóAw xtiCew dapévov. Finally 
there is a striking parallel for Aitolos’ náà6n in Panagiotis Soutsos' free translation of 
the Fable: [o kopuóoAóc] avtév egata —ti SovrAeversg; -TIóAw xcíGo K’ Exo wdx8ous Kar 
dgovtidac.® As Aitolos’ translation was never published and survives in one manuscript 
in Athos, it is unlikely Soutsos would have had access to it. The parallel 1&8 — uóy00ovc 
points to a common source for Aitolos and Soutsos, which I have been unable to identify, 
but which may even have been an Italian translation of Aesop. 

There are two more instances where we should most probably read éyo + noun 
(direct object) rather than éyq + infinitive. In the following (normalized) edition the 
form éye maxtwoe1 may be correct, but given the preceding éyw + noun construction 
(tó "xe ayogá)”? with which it is coordinated it is more likely that we should read ‘pa 
éye to náxtwon (but he holds it in lease):”" 


(20) o Zavvńs ev tó "xev ayoEd and tov kugo tnc ua Éyei to TaKTwoEL (1657, 
Mykonos)" ‘Zannis has not bought [the land] from her father, but he has leased it’. 


Elsewhere in the document the perfect is expressed by éyo + participle: xev kapoyé- 
vous (ibid. l. 15). 

The other example is a single occurrence in loakeim Kyprios’ Struggle (written 
1648-65; autograph).? In his lengthy account of the Cretan War, Ioakeim otherwise 
uses éyo + perfect passive participle, albeit sparingly. In a caption to a section on the 
run-up to the capture of Chania, Ioakeim gives, significantly in direct speech, the 
answer of the Venetians to the Turks’ request to berth their fleet in the port of 
Souda."* The caption reads as follows: 


(21) negi nós épðacav o1 YEaHES ANd THY Bevetiav £i tov mov kat omokoi8nooav touc 
TovgKovs peta uávntas kat evOOuioóv touc, KATH THY oyómnv ONOD EXODV, noc civar 
aXn8wot, xeois kauias TEASITOLIAG, kot £keivog oro) va YOAKGEL mv Béga AUTOS as 
eivor o ntaiomg Koi nas «dev Exouev tae (ms THEI) eig tov TÓTOV AG VA OAG 
Soocouev Ayova, ovõé cac Sidouev» (v. 1689cap.) ‘on how the letters from Venice 
reached the ambassador and how they answered the Turks with rage, reminding 





69  P.Soutsos, Mó60t ÉuuetQot Ev nagabéoEt ngog rovc rov Atownov cE ov avenAác0noav (Athens 1865) 122. 
70 The combination of £yo with certain nouns (e.g. ayood, opówío, magayyeAia) can be semantically equiv- 
alent to a resultative perfect and is quite common in the LMedG and EMG periods; for details see [Janssen], 
‘Verb morphology’. 

71 Also note that the modern dialect of Mykonos does not have the éy@ + infinitive perfect, see Ralli et al., 
‘O ragakeipevoc’, 356. 

72 I. T. Visvizis, 'Awacuxaí anoddoets tov 170v auvoc £k tnc vrjoov Mukóvov', Exerroíc tov Agyeíov tr; 
Iotogias tov EAAnvikoó Atxaiov 7 (1957) no. 4, l. 9-10. 

73 T.A. Kaplanis (ed.), Ioakeim Kyprios’ Struggle. A narrative poem on the ‘Cretan War’ of 1645-1669. 
Editio Princeps (Nicosia 2012). 

74 Unfortunately, immediately after the caption there are four pages missing from the manuscript, making it 
impossible securely to verify the meaning of the passage. 
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them that, in accordance with their peace treaty, they are trustworthy without any 
form of betrayal; and he who may breach the treaty, he should be viewed as the 
guilty party; and that “we have not promised to grant you harbourage on our terri- 
tories; nor are we going to grant it to you”. 





It cannot be excluded that éxopev 1ó&gw is actually a perfect, but in my view it is 
more likely to be another case of éyw+noun (direct object), 5ev éyouev 1ó&w being a 
literal translation of ‘non habbiamo ordine’. In that case it would mean, in the words 
of the Venetian ambassador who conveyed the message to the Turks: ‘we have no 
orders to provide you with harbourage on our territory; nor are we going to grant it 
to you’. 

If the two preceding examples are indeed to be discarded, it leaves us with a handful 
of genuine examples, three from late seventeenth-century documentary sources — one of 
which (example 24) could yet prove to be an editorial misreading — and two from the 
extensive translation of Don Quixote, which probably dates from the 1720s. All 
examples are from texts from the northern mainland/southern Balkans (Transylvania, ? 
Albania, Macedonia, Wallachia) and no passive examples have been found. Its use is gen- 
erally that of the Standard Modern Greek construction: it presents an action/event 
anterior to the present with a clear focus on the result of this action/event in the present:”° 


(22) dros YQEWOTK évac negi vov GAAOD pt OMOAOYia kat SEV EXEL TAEOWOEL KATH TNV OLO- 
Aoyia tov, va givi BEANLatTéENS LL THY KEioN va TOV dvAGK@VvEL (1691, Sibiu, Transylva- 
nia)” (m= ue) ‘if someone owes another by bond and has not paid according to the 
bond (in other words ‘is in default’), [the other party] has the right to send him to 
prison through the courts’. 

(23) Kou áho conga éye1 ooer 816 xei (1697, Dyrrachion, Albania)? ‘he has also spent 
money on candle wax’. 

(24) &V exeiva ta QOVYa onov cov EXM NAQAYYEIAEL, va pov ta otete (1697, Elbasan, 





Albania)? ‘about the merchandise I have ordered from you, you should send it to me’. 
This example could not be verified (see n. 42). It could be genuine, but it cannot be 
excluded that the original has eiyo/éya nogayyeirer, xo nogayyeAia or even some- 
thing completely different. 


75 Note that in the community of Sibiu there was a strong presence of merchants from Macedonia and 
Epirus, see D.-E. Tsourka-Papastathi, H vouoAoyía tov Koitmeiov tug £AAnvikrig «Kouzávioc» tov Xyuniov 
ToavovaBavias. 170g-180c a. Tnyég tov dixaiov Kat vov Geopdv tov anóónuov edAnviouod (Athens 2011) 11. 
76 See e.g. Moser, The History, 183-203 and A. Moser, Azoyr xat yoóvog omv iwrogía tng EAAnvixnc 
(Athens 2009) 123-5. 

77 "Tsourka-Papastathi, H vouoAoyía, no. A, 25, fol. 51v, l. 2-4 (facsimile provided). 

78 Example from Mertzios, ‘Euroo oAAnAoyeadia’, no. 74, 1. 14-15. The reading has been verified by 
Katerina Korre (see above, n. 42). The document is now filed as Documenti Greci, busta 2, no. 118. 

79 Mertzios, 'Eyuxogwui oAAnAoyoodoto , no. 33, |. 4. 
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(25) exeivor omod Sikaing éyouv amoKtioer ueyóAnv onunv (Don Kisotis p. 164, 
|. 13-14)®° ‘they who have rightfully obtained great fame’ (in other words ‘are very 
famous’). 





(26) avto Sev rogei va Eivat ..., OTL £00 ue EXEIS enei nos ty EldEc OOD £xookiviGev 
OLTGQL, OTAV HE ÉDEQEG TNV ANOKQLOL TOV yoóuuro toG oro TNG EOTELAG LE AOYOU oov 
(Don Kisotis p. 203, |. 20-3) ‘this cannot be true ..., as you have told me that you 
saw her sieving wheat when you brought me the reply to the letter I sent to her 
through you’. 


In the second example from Don Kisotis the construction is used somewhat differ- 
ently, appearing in a main clause with a temporal clause that makes explicit the 
moment in time when the action expressed by the construction occurred.?! A pluperfect 
or an aorist indicative would have been more suitable in this context. As the text is a 
translation from Italian, the translator may have been influenced by the text (s)he was 
translating (‘tu m’ hai già detto’ in Franciosini’s translation).?? 

In the preceding account it has been my aim to trace and document the emergence of 
the Modern Greek perfect &yo + infinitive in the Early Modern Greek period; to make 
editors aware of its virtual non-existence and to alert linguists to the fact that there 
may be pitfalls in modern editions. 

As we have seen, the construction first appears in written sources towards the very 
end of the seventeenth century in the southern Balkans/northern mainland.?? Interest- 
ingly, this is roughly the same area where the construction is attested in the modern dia- 
lects.8* Given the Balkan connection, one might suspect language contact to have played 
a role, were it not for the fact that Greek is unique within the Balkan Sprachbund in its 
formation of the perfect with the infinitive. Therefore the most likely explanation for 
the construction’s emergence remains that it was modelled on its past-tense counterpart, 
the pluperfect siya + infinitive. The question that arises is not why the construction 
appeared so late — more than three centuries after the pluperfect — but rather why it 


80 G. Kechagioglou (ed.), Miya Teeoflávrec, O eziróeiog evyevic Sov Kioétns tng Mávroac. H nod 
yvooth £AAnvikf petadoaon (Athens 2007). 

81 The Modern Greek perfect cannot normally be used with a temporal subordinate clause, see 
e.g. M. Setatos, ‘O nagaKeipevog omv Kov NeoeAAnvikfy, Studies in Greek Linguistics 4 (1983) 111. 
Unless we take the temporal clause to refer to my eidec, rather than pov £yew emei. Unfortunately the text 
is at times lacunary and the actual scene where Sancho Panza returns from his errand and lies to Don 
Quixote telling him that he saw Dulcinea is missing from the story. 

82 Lingegnoso Cittadino Don Chisciotte della Mancia. Composto da Michel di Cervantes Saavedra et hora 
nuovamente tradotto con fedeltà, e chiarezza, di Spagnuolo, in Italiano da Lorenzo Franciosini Fiorentino, 
II (Venice 1625) 79. 

83 No evidence has been found for a Constantinopolitan origin, as tentatively suggested by Ralli et al., 
‘O nogaKeipevog’, 368. 

84 Ralli et al., ‘O nagaxKeievoc’, 356. 

85 See B. Joseph, The Synchrony and Diachrony of the Balkan Infinitive: A Study in Areal, General, and 
Historical Linguistics (Cambridge 1983) 62-4 and 245. 
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appeared at all, given that the Greek language had managed very well without it for cen- 
turies. Ralli et al., following Joseph, are probably right when they put forward the 
working hypothesis that the éyw + infinitive perfect filled a gap in the morphological 
system of Modern Greek, ? though this is likely to have become an issue only after the 
foundation of the Greek state and the appearance of normative grammars. 

In fact, the construction is absent from all Early Modern Greek grammars until 
the very end of the eighteenth century." It is interesting to note that in his Grammar 
of Spoken Greek (1806) Dimitrios Darvaris states: ‘the common language (n Kown 
yAccoa) does not have a perfect but instead uses the aorist."? Some, however, have con- 
strued (eovv@eoav) a perfect in imitation of Italian and French, which is used by the 
common people (xov 6yAov) and by poets, namely: éxw yocwet, £yo StaBdoev .°’ The con- 
struction is indeed used by certain poets of Darvaris' time who originate from the North- 
West, such as Vilaras,”” who grew up and lived in Ioannina, and Chatzi-Sechretis, the 
author of the Life of Ali Pasha, who was from Delvinë, Albania," but it appears to be 
absent from Phanariot poetry such as that of Christopoulos? and Phanariot love 
songs.?? The first grammar to include the construction in its paradigms is that of Boiatzis 
(1813),?* who, like Darvaris, was from the area where it first appears in writing: Darvaris 
was from Kleisoura near Kastoria, Boiatzis originated from Moschopolis (modern-day 
Voskopojé, Albania). It can also be found in the beginners grammar of Schinas 
(1829), who calls it a less-used alternative to the aorist indicative,?? and in the school 
grammar of Ilias Stathopoulos (1851), who gives £yco yodyei as an alternative to 
éyw Yoopuévo.?Ó Panagiotis Soutsos (1853), seeking to reintroduce Ancient Greek, 
unsurprisingly advises against the use of what he erroneously calls this ‘French perfect’ 


86 B. Joseph, ‘Textual authenticity: Evidence from Medieval Greek’, in S. Herring et al. (eds), Textual 
Parameters in Older Languages (Amsterdam 2000) 324; Ralli et al., *O nagaxeipevoc’, 369-70. 

87 Until the end of the eighteenth century grammars have either the £yo + participle construction or no 
perfect at all, see Manolessou, *Mecouovikfi yooupatixt’, 300-2. 

88 The same observation can be found in a Russian-Greek grammar: P. Nitzoglou, [eappatixn Poooto- 
Tooixikrj, tot Méßoðoç &ukoAmtár Ets tv xorjow vov ouoyevóv kot óuAoAÓyov Néwv, tov no80bvmv 
óióay0fjvot ogÓg te Kai Kavovixds Tv tov Pioowv AuiAEkrov. Metapoacbcica und Iavaywóroo NítGoyAou 
tov ex Bovxovgeotiov (Moscow 1810) 78. Most of the grammars cited in this section can be consulted 
online at: http://anemi.lib.uoc.gr/. 

89 D. Darvaris, 'oouuamkrj AnAoedAnvixn (Vienna 1806) 104. 

90 G. Andreiomenos (ed.), lodvvng BrnAagác, Hoiwjuara (Athens 1995). 

91 K.N. Sathas (ed.), Iotogixai dtatgiBai (Athens 1870) 123-336. 

92 G. Andreiomenos (ed.), AGaváctog XoiotónovAoc, Hoifjuara (Athens 2001). 

93 A. Frantzi (ed.), Miouayiá. AvOoddyio $avogibtukns moinong Kat& tv Exdoon Zhon Aaovtn (1818) 
(Athens 1993). 

94 M. Ch. Boiatzis, [oappatixh gouavikf, tor uakeóovoflAayikr (Vienna 1813) 57-8. 

95 M. Schinas, Grammaire élémentaire du grec moderne (Paris 1829) 55-6. 

96 I. S. Stathopoulos, l'oouuorik ms Néog EAAnvikfis Didoons, ovvegavicdeioa vnó HAÍa X. XvoónovAov. 
Toog xorjow tov ua8nievóvwv ei ta oxoAEia ths EAAáó0c (Athens 1851) 31. 
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(i.e. €yw + infinitive).?" In the grammar of Vlachos (1864),?? it still comes with a caveat: 
*the aorist indicative is almost always used instead of the perfect, which seems rather alien 
to the Greeks'.?? Similarly Jannáris (1897) mentions the construction as ‘being the fabric 
of scribes’ and stresses it ‘has not yet established itself fully in popular speech'.!9? Else- 
where he calls it a ‘comparatively modern formation, coined by scribes after the 
pattern of the Romanic languages’.!°! Finally, Thumb (1895), too, mentions that éyo 
+ infinitive is very rare in his own time, stating that its use in everyday speech is regionally 
restricted to the North, though it is popular among writers and poets.’ It is not entirely 
clear which writers Thumb had in mind, because a far from exhaustive examination of 
substantial samples of late eighteenth- and nineteenth-century prose texts shows that 
the construction is almost completely absent.'°? Most of the texts examined have no per- 
fects at all, or make use of the éyw + participle construction. Of these texts only Vilaras 
and Makrygiannis have several instances of ¢yw + infinitive, and Kolokotronis has 


one.!?^ This subject requires further research into eighteenth- and nineteenth-century 
Greek. 


97 P. Soutsos, H Néa ZyoAfj tov yeadouévov Aóyov, f; Avaotacic ts Agyoíag EAAnvixtis PAdoons £Vvoov- 
uévgg und závwov (Athens 1853), quoted in A. E. Megas, Iotogia tov yAwooixod nthuatoc. Mégoc B’: 
Aldves yAwooixdv ovćnthoewov (1750-1926) (Athens 1927) 272. 

98 A. Vlachos, Elementar-Grammatik der neugriechischen Sprache (Leipzig 1864) 56-8. 

99 Vlachos, Elementar-Grammatik, 81-2. 

100 Jannaris, An Historical Greek Grammar, 559. 
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This article presents an overview of SEKE and the KKE’s views on the language question 
between 1918 and 1936. By examining unpublished sources, shifts in the party’s views 
become discernible which cannot be attributed solely to changes in the language 
debates. The article introduces two innovations: it argues that there is a correlation 
between political changes within the KKE and transformations in its views on language, 
and analyses these with reference to ideas on language in the USSR. Studying these views 
augments our knowledge of a relatively neglected dimension of the language question. 
Moreover, as the influence of Marxism on some Greek intellectuals increased in this 
period, its findings can be used to elucidate aspects of literary production. 


Introduction 


Studies on the language question have mostly focused on debates within literary, aca- 
demic and state circles. As a result, when references are made to the stance of the Koppov- 
viotiK6 Koya EAAG&Sdas (KKE) towards the issue in the period of study (for example, by 
Mackridge, Beaton, Horrocks),! they are rather isolated and brief. A notable exception is 
Moschonas,” who provides an extensive account of the KKE's stance towards the 
language debates. However, he considers the period 1924-34 as a continuum and errs 
when claiming that the party’s views ‘are not, in any case, at variance with the official 
communist theory, as it would be codified later on the basis of Stalin’s writings'.? Inves- 
tigation of the party’s publications shows that, as the language question became even 
more politicized during the 1920s and 1930s, the KKE began to engage in these 
debates and modified its views, introducing new approaches and dimensions. Studying 
the ideas on language of the KKE and its predecessor, the LoowArotiKd Epyankó 
Koya, EAA&60G (SEKE), on the one hand will enrich our knowledge and understanding 


1 For example, P. Mackridge, Language and National Identity in Greece, 1766-1976 (Oxford 2009) 292, 
310. 

R. Beaton, An Introduction to Modern Greek Literature (Oxford 1999) 320. 

G. Horrocks, Greek: A History of the Language and its Speakers (Chichester 2010) 459. 

2 E. Moschonas, “Evas o1dvas Anuotixiopov’, in E. Moschonas (ed.), AA. HáAAnc, Mnzpovoóg (Athens 
1975) wy" -pka'. 

3 Ibid., of’. 
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of the language debates; on the other hand, as the influence of Marxism on some Greek 
intellectuals increased in this period, the study of SEKE and the KKE's stance on the issue 
can be used to elucidate aspects of contemporary literary production, as it may have influ- 
enced the preference and use of demotic by literary authors. 

By presenting SEKE and the KKE's ideas on the language question as expressed in 
their publications, this article introduces new sources of information and lays the foun- 
dations for a more extensive and systematic study of these views. The analysis begins with 
SEKE's formation in 1918 and concludes in 1936, when Metaxas' dictatorial regime 
banned political parties and their publications. This periodization reflects political 
changes within SEKE and the KKE, which, it will be argued, can be related to the devel- 
opment of its ideas and positions towards the language question. 


1918 to 1924 


In the early twentieth century, Greece underwent major territorial, politico-ideological 
and social transformations which prepared the scene for the creation of a Marxist 
party. Although earlier efforts, mainly by the group known as the KoweovioAoyuwr Exoup- 
cia (1908), to create a mass party representing the interests of labour were unsuccessful, 
this changed in 1918, when the convergence of several socialist groups and individuals 
resulted in the formation of SEKE and the Tevixh Lvvopoonovdia. Epyatóv EAAóO0c. 
These early efforts were further facilitated by the acquisition of part of the region of 
Macedonia by the Greek state in 1913. The incorporation of the workers and their pol- 
itical organizations formerly outside the Greek borders strengthened the ranks of existing 
socialist forces. The multi-ethnic socialist organization known as the ‘Federation’, which 
was formed in Thessaloniki in 1909,* was at that time the most important socialist organ- 
ization and played a key role in setting up SEKE. Nevertheless, the new party lacked ideo- 
logical consistency, incorporating an amalgam of divergent views; internal debates 
concerning its political strategy and organizational model (whether to follow reformism 
or the Bolshevik model) were often intense. Moreover, the new domestic situation follow- 
ing the Asia Minor Catastrophe of 1922 caused a further restructuring of social forces, 
transforming the political environment. Amidst the economic and politico-ideological 
crisis, the initial success of the Russian Revolution stimulated ideological discussions 
favourable to the Left, although this was not matched by significant electoral gains for 
SEKE. 

Regarding developments in the language question, by 1918 Psycharis had presented 
the first standardized version of demotic. The advocates of demotic had been brought 
together in the Demoticist movement and the pedagogical pressure group, Educational 
Society, had been established by Demoticists in 1910. The language debates had 
already been influenced by Marxism through Skliros’ very influential book To 


4 The organization's original name was Federación Socialista Laboradera, a Spanish title attributable to 
the founders, who were Spanish-speaking Jews of Thessaloniki. 
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Koiwovikóv pas Zíyua (1907), written in simple katharevousa. In this publication, 
Skliros had linked the language question with the ‘social question’ and the emancipation 
of the newly-formed working class, and had argued that the roots of the language ques- 
tion were to be found in the Greek social and political system. A different proposition 
came from the Educational Society, which, instead of fundamental social change, advo- 
cated educational reforms to benefit the nation. The society emphasized the introduction 
of demotic into primary schools, and its bulletin became a forum for demoticist ideas on 
language and education.” The bulletin also acquired a regulatory function by normalizing 
demotic: it proposed a second model of a standardized demotic which made concessions 
to katharevousa. This model gradually superseded Psycharis’ earlier standardized version 
which, as far as possible, had avoided concessions to katharevousa. 

Despite the impact of Marxism on the language debates in this period, SEKE's invol- 
vement in them was limited. Being in the process of organizational and ideological con- 
solidation, it was not in a position to have a clear and consistent line. More importantly, 
in the early twentieth century, language debates were largely confined to the bourgeois 
world and did not engage the majority of the population. It is therefore not difficult 
to see why SEKE chose to restrict its contribution: it endeavoured to represent the inter- 
ests of the working class and engaged its meagre resources in issues that concerned that 
class. 

SEKE's limited number of statements on language matters, as evidenced in its pro- 
gramme and in infrequent comments in its publications, shows that it was not indifferent 
to the language question. In 1919, the party's programme (written in katbarevousa) 
called for the introduction of demotic into all levels of education along with other edu- 
cational demands.’ Furthermore, as shown by an anonymous article published in Pigoo- 
záotr in 1921 (the earliest reference to the language question in the newspaper since the 
party assumed its political control in 1920), SEKE acknowledged the benefits of introdu- 
cing demotic into education. The author stated, also in simple katharevousa, that the 
party often ought to espouse causes which were not of a socialist nature: even though 
education in demotic was not a socialist measure, the party welcomed it. Thus, although 
for SEKE the issue was not apolitical, it was essentially a bourgeois educational matter, 
peripheral to more pressing demands. 

Thus, unlike Skliros, SEKE did not believe that the use of one or the other linguistic 
variety related to the struggle for socialism. It admired Skliros as ‘a great personality 
among Greek intellectuals’ who ‘told the truth about language’? and, in 1923, it 


5 Mackridge, Language and National Identity, 266. Psycharis opposed the Society on the basis that its edu- 
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advertised his book H $iAoAoyía tov z0A£uov Kau tr; £wfjvrs and made it available in the 
Socialist Bookshop (the party's bookshop).!? Nevertheless, it used both varieties of 
Modern Greek in its publications: for example, XootoAtorikó Kóuua EAAáóog, At 
apxoí Kat to zpóypouua (1919) was written in simple katbarevousa, whereas both 
Epyatnc kot uryavég (1919) and To Kouuovvtorikó Mavigéoro (1919) were translated 
into demotic. It seems that translations tended to be rendered in demotic, but further 
research is needed to verify this assertion. In any case, by choosing to translate the Com- 
munist Manifesto into demotic, SEKE implicitly acknowledged that this linguistic variety 
was as appropriate for theoretical discussions and abstract ideas as katharevousa. The 
parallel use of both varieties was not unique to SEKE: in 1919 the Socialist Party's news- 
paper Xoot2Aicuóc contained articles both in simple katharevousa and in demotic. 

Moreover, during the interwar years, both demotic and katharevousa underwent 
changes: the former was simplified, a mix of demotic and katharevousa became more fre- 
quent! and demotic was standardized and codified. Indeed, the translation of the Com- 
munist Manifesto (1919) was written in a demotic mixed with some morphological 
features from katharevousa: for example, the inflection -ews (feminine noun, genitive 
singular) was used throughout the translation, as in táćewg, instead of the demotic inflec- 
tion -nç. '? But demotic progressively emerged as the party's favoured form, increasingly 
used more frequently in its press: Mackridge notes that in the early 1920s most articles in 
Pifoonáotns were in katharevousa and some in demotic, whereas the editorials gradually 
moved from katharevousa to mixed language and then to demotic.'? 

Aristotelis Sideris, who was at the time in charge of the party's ideological work and 
prefaced the translation of the Communist Manifesto, was critical of what he saw as lin- 
guistic extremes used by some Demoticists. Referring to the Demoticist literary author 
Kostas Hatzopoulos' use of demotic in the latter's translation of the Communist Mani- 
festo (1913), Sideris reproached him: ‘the translator’s fanatical commitment to linguistic 
homogeneity’ often hindered the pleasant reading of the book.!^ In their effort to write in 
a pure form of demotic, some Demoticists often employed uncommon linguistic forms 
that Sideris was keen to avoid by mixing the two varieties. In other words, for SEKE, 
a consistent demotic devoid of any forms of katharevousa would not necessarily facilitate 
comprehension, but might in fact hinder it. 

SEKE’s decision to use demotic in some of its publications is significant because of 
the social function of katharevousa as the variety usually employed to express complex 
ideas and meanings. The choice of variety could affect the reception of a work. In 1924, 


10 See the advertisement ‘Néec &xóóogig , Pioonráomg, 14 April 1923. 
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Giannis Kordatos (who served as SEKE’s general secretary from 1920 to 1924 and sup- 
ported demotic) wrote his book H xkotvovixn onuacia vg EAAnvixnc ExavaotácEoG tov 
1821 (1924) in katharevousa. In his epilogue (written in demotic) he explained that, 
apart from pressure from his publisher who preferred katharevousa, he also favoured 
this version because ‘[t]he student and scholarly world hasn’t yet rid itself of its 
hollow linguistic tooth — katharevousa — and, because of linguistic prejudice, it often 
doesn't read a useful book written in the language of the people'.? Writing in demotic 
might jeopardize the reception of a work and even result in its rejection as insignificant, 
because of the preconception that a text written in demotic may not be noteworthy.'? 
SEKE's preference for a mixed demotic, as well as the criticism of Hatzopoulos' linguistic 
choices as extreme, shows the party's determination to reach as wide an audience as poss- 
ible and its awareness of the importance of language to this end. 


1924 to 1930 


In 1924, SEKE became a Communist Party and changed its name to KKE. After the KKE 
became a full member of the Comintern, its views on language were modified. In the 
period between 1925 and 1931, as well as state persecution, it also faced an internal 
crisis. The process of becoming a Communist Party was far from smooth and was 
marked by intense internal ideological struggle. The KKE's membership in the Comintern 
meant that its future became inextricably linked with developments in the USSR and the 
Comintern itself. For this reason, it is important to consider two very significant develop- 
ments in the communist movement because they affected the KKE's political identity and 
its stance vis-à-vis the language question, more evidently from 1930 onwards (see next 
section). Firstly, in the 1920s, after Stalin became leader of the USSR, the country itself 
and the parties affiliated to the Comintern experienced fundamental political and ideo- 
logical alterations, usually referred to as Stalinization, which were not endorsed immedi- 
ately either by the Bolshevik party or by the Communist Parties in the Comintern. These 
changes also affected the KKE, which, until 1931, underwent a period of turbulent trans- 
formation. From 1926 onwards, several members began to express the view that the 
party was in the process of becoming bureaucratic and undemocratic, and they formed 
factions within it that aimed, among other things, to democratize it and to communicate 
to its membership the full range of views expressed in the Comintern. Opposition to the 
party's overall direction turned into a sustained political struggle between factions which 
intensified between 1927 and 1928 and resulted in the departure and expulsion of pro- 
minent members such as Pantelis Pouliopoulos, the party's former General Secretary, 
who would later lead the Trotskyist group Spartakos. 


15 Kordatos, cited in Mackridge, Language and National Identity, 291. 
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The second change was a product of these processes and concerned the relationship 
between the KKE and the rest of the Left. In 1927, the KKE declared its intention to 
strengthen the party against rival left-wing forces, which it perceived as ‘hostile organiz- 
ations, reactionary at heart, but which are hidden behind the mask of communism and of 
communist teaching’.'” In accordance with the Comintern's analysis, articulated in 1928 
at its Sixth Congress, that social democracy was the main enemy of communism and that 
fascism was a form of social democracy, the KKE hardened its line against the social- 
democratic political formations and referred to them as ‘social-fascist’. Later, the Trots- 
kyists were also proclaimed ‘Trotskyite-fascists’, a charge that was used with varying 
intensity beyond the period of study. In turn, Trotskyists would retaliate by calling the 
KKE's leadership ‘a pseudo-communist bureaucracy?.!? 

In this period, the KKE showed a more active interest in the language question. The 
first reason for this shift relates to developments in the language question, which in the 
mid-1920s became more politicized: on the one hand, the influence of Marxism on 
Demoticism was strengthened as a number of the Educational Society’s supporters 
(most notably Dimitris Glinos) adopted a Marxist approach to the language question. 
This was exploited by the opponents of demotic: as Mackridge notes, from 1925 to 
1926, when the dictator Pangalos was in power, the government campaigned to associate 
demotic and Demoticism with communism and Pangalos openly accused the most 
extreme Demoticists of being communists.’? This occurred despite the fact that the 
KKE was critical of Demoticism (see below). On the other hand, the convergence of 
some Demoticists with Marxism gave an impetus to discussions within the KKE with 
important consequences for both the KKE and the language debates: it initiated a 
public discussion in the party’s publications and, consequently, assisted in carrying the 
language debates beyond the confines of the literary, academic and governmental 
milieus to a broader, non-specialist audience. At the time of the Educational Society’s 
split in 1927, P.£oonáotns published several articles on the language question, in effect 
enlarging the audience of the debates and the number of potential participants who 
engaged in them.?? In 1929 the Educational Society collapsed due to internal differences. 

The second reason for the change in the KKE’s stance concerns transformations in 
the social role of demotic and katharevousa. The polarization between Marxists and non- 
Marxists within the Demoticist movement, the intensified politicization of the issue 
ensuing from its real and imaginary links with communism and the persecution of com- 
munists, who were more likely to use demotic, by the Greek state (particularly from 1929 
with the Idionymo law), may have contributed to what Frangoudaki calls a process of 
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change in the social function of both forms in the interwar years: preference for kathar- 
evousa or demotic gradually began to be associated in people’s minds with ideological 
positions and social and political beliefs," a process that was to be completed at the 
end of the Civil War. Thus, it is easy to see why the KKE endeavoured to exclude kathar- 
evousa from its publications in this period. 

The third reason relates to educational concerns. The KKE’s need to instruct its 
members in Marxist ideas was pressing; to this end it set up the Propaganda and Statistics 
Bureau (1925) and organized regular political lessons.?? The use of language in a way 
that facilitated understanding within sections of the population less likely to have an edu- 
cation and know katharevousa was important in the venture to disseminate Marxist 
theory and popularize the party’s ideas. As stated in the party’s Educational Programme, 
the learning needs of workers and peasants should be addressed through the simplest and 
most accessible analyses? and the choice of linguistic form was central to this endea- 
vour. Indeed, between 1925 and 1929, the KKE began to use demotic more frequently 
in its publications and from 1927 onwards its official party texts were written in 
demotic.?^ The variety of demotic used in PiCoondéorne in the late 1920s was closer to 
the Educational Society's demotic than to Psycharis version.” Thus, practical edu- 
cational requirements and the further politicization of the language question, as well 
as the broadening audience of the debates and the changing social functions of 
demotic and katharevousa, forced the KKE to select demotic as its preferred language 
of publication and so to adopt an unequivocal position to the language question. In 
the meantime, as regards the overall intellectual production, in the interwar years 
demotic made significant inroads into scholarly works as some writings in science, phil- 
osophy, literary criticism, sociology and psychology were written in demotic,”® elevating 
its status to a variety appropriate for academic discourse. 

For the KKE, language was now explicitly recognized as an instrument that facili- 
tated communication between the party and its audience. In 1926, the columnist in the 
first article to appear in Piloonc&orng specifically on the language question, praised the 
party’s ‘serious effort to write [the newspaper] in demotic’, an effort which did not orig- 
inate from the fact that ‘we, the workers, are supposedly Demoticists like the pedants of 
the Educational Society’, or ‘because we believe that the world will change if we accept 
Mr Psycharis’ grammatical gospel’; rather, it was asserted that, ‘we write in demotic so 
that [others] can understand what we want to say and we prefer to read demotic so we 
can understand what we read. That's all’.2” Thus, the KKE did not side with Demoticism 
and disapproved of both of the prevalent views within Demoticism, namely Psycharis’ 
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rigid prescriptiveness and the Society’s version of demotic which was more tolerant of 
katharevousa. This is very important because, firstly, as discussed above, Demoticists 
were accused of being communists, particularly from 1925 onwards, despite the fact 
that the KKE had dissociated itself from them. Secondly, despite the KKE’s criticism of 
the Educational Society’s version of demotic, the party used a variety approximating 
that of the Society, as mentioned above; thus its criticism was politically motivated. 

Moreover, unlike the Demoticists (both Psycharists and the followers of the Edu- 
cational Society) who preferred demotic for its nation-unifying potential, the KKE 
favoured this variety because of its function as an effective communicative channel: it 
facilitated the dissemination of Marxist ideas to those unlikely to know katharevousa. 
In turn, the audience could communicate with a party that spoke its language. This 
view, which was not generated by a particular theory of language, was closer to 
Skliros’ analysis, which postulated that the awakening of the working class would be 
facilitated by the employment of demotic.?? 

In contrast to the Educational Society's emphasis on the reform of primary edu- 
cation, the KKE argued that *demoticism is remote from the plight of the masses', and 
called for a struggle against the social system that prevented the education of the 
poor,”’ for the reform of the entire educational system, an increase in government spend- 
ing to end the chronic underfunding of education, and the improvement of teachers’ 
remuneration, training and working conditions. Although the KKE viewed the 
language reform favourably, it opposed the Society's limited agenda. It argued that 
without far-reaching social change, language reform would not improve education or 
increase literacy levels among the population. Thus, the KKE rejected the Demoticists' 
idea that the resolution of the language question would cure social problems such as 
illiteracy. 

The KKE’s perspective inevitably determined its position towards developments 
within the Demoticist movement. After the split of the Educational Society in 1927, it 
welcomed the Society’s new Marxist orientation, but remained critical of its insistence 
on educational reform. According to PiCoondotne, after the split the Society consisted 
of democrats, socialist sympathizers and Marxist teachers and the paper considered a 
crucial task to be that of initiating a critique of the Society’s reformist principles. Never- 
theless, in 1928, the KKE's journal Néa ExtOedpnon declared Demoticism to be ‘an 
important weapon’ for the working class.?! Given that the Society had split, this may 
indicate that the columnist referred to Marxist Demoticists, now crediting them with a 
pivotal role in the class struggle, and that the KKE’s views on language matters were 
beginning to change; in fact they did indeed change, more clearly so in the 1930s. 
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1930 to 1936 


In the 1930s, the KKE's views on the language question were again modified due to trans- 
formations within the Demoticist movement and the party. In this period, the political 
associations implied by the use of one or the other linguistic form (a process under 
way since the 1920s) were reconfirmed. Writing in demotic tended to be understood as 
a sign of left-wing political allegiance, whereas adherence to katharevousa was seen as 
an indicator of political conservatism, increasingly equated with the political Right and 
the preservation of the existing status quo.” 

The party’s influence on Greek politics increased in the 1930s: between 1931 and 
1932 its membership rose by 120%, by 1934 it had increased by 150% (within one 
and a half years), and between 1935 and 1936 it more than doubled.?? The repression 
of left-wing activists and trade unionists, particularly after the implementation of the 
Idionymo Law of 1929, was perhaps the most decisive factor in labour radicalization 
and in increasing recruitment to the communist ranks.?* The party's enhanced appeal 
was also reflected in electoral votes: in the 1935 elections the KKE took almost 1096 
of the vote.” 

In the meantime, in 1931, the Comintern had appointed the KKE's leadership, 
headed by Nikos Zachariadis, thus ending the internal strife, aligning the party fully 
with the Comintern and its new policies, and marking its full Stalinization. In line with 
these changes, in January 1934 the KKE made its new analysis official: a proletarian revo- 
lution in Greece would be preceded by an intermediate stage, a ‘bourgeois-democratic’ 
revolution. To substantiate this change, it offered an analysis of Greek society that 
may be summarized as follows: Greece was a capitalist society with ‘important feudal 
remnants’ ,?° where the development of the forces of production was at a low level; cir- 
cumstances which rendered the conditions for a socialist revolution ‘unripe’. This analy- 
sis required that, before the struggle for socialism, the Communist Party support its 
national bourgeoisie in its quest for democracy." Along these lines, a bourgeois- 
democratic revolution was necessary in order to wipe out the feudal structures and 
develop the forces of production necessary for a socialist revolution. 

As mentioned above, by this time the relationship between the KKE and other 
Marxist-oriented organizations had already changed, with the former branding its adver- 
saries as agents of the bourgeoisie. However, the social-democratic forces did not threa- 
ten the KKE's position. As Mavrogordatos notes, these groups failed to create a lasting 
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political party despite their influence within the labour movement.?? Instead, the influ- 
ence of Trotskyism was much more significant and threatening for the KKE. The most 
important organizations on the Left that contested the KKE’s interpretation of 
Marxism and supported the International Left Opposition were the Apyeiov tov Mapé- 
wouoo and Lndptaxoc, the former being the larger of the two. They aroused the KKE’s 
hostility because of their critique of Stalinism (mainly Spartakos), but also for practical 
reasons, because they challenged the KKE’s position within the labour movement 
(mainly the Archive). As Kardasis notes, between 1929 and 1934 Trotskyism had con- 
siderable influence and between 1926 and 1928 the Archive’s membership was larger 
than that of the KKE.?? For these reasons, the KKE’s most ruthless polemic was reserved 
for the Trotskyists. 

In this context of the transformation of the social role of demotic and katharevousa, 
of the Stalinization of the KKE, and of the ideological struggle both against bourgeois 
ideology and against the Marxist-oriented Left, the KKE began to take a more active 
part in language debates. A combination of the clearer political associations of 
demotic with the Left, and, by this time, the KKE’s familiarity with the prevalent 
views on language in the USSR (see below) explains its increased attention to language 
matters. Changes were evident in Pi¢oomdortns, which, as Mackridge states, was 
written exclusively in demotic from 1932 onwards.'? The KKE sought to engage its read- 
ership in the language debates. In 1934, its cultural journal Néot [Tpwtondpor conducted a 
survey requesting readers to respond to a questionnaire aimed at exploring their views on 
the language question. They could comment on issues such as why the language question 
had not been resolved and when and how it could be settled.* Now demotic was expli- 
citly related to class struggle: ‘the struggle for demotic is indivisible from the overall 
struggle of the proletariat and interrelated with it'; although not the focus of the struggle, 
it was nevertheless extremely important.” Whereas previously the party's approach to 
the language question was primarily pragmatic, in other words that use of demotic 
would help it reach a wider audience, now it became a contested issue in the class struggle 
in its own right. 

This new approach to language matters was not unique to Greece. In the 1930s, a 
comparable change of outlook occurred within the Norwegian Labour Party (Norway 
also had a dual linguistic code). Similarly to the KKE, the Norwegian Labour Party rein- 
terpreted class struggle *to include not only the economic but also the linguistic liberation 
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of the common people’.*? The language ideal was no longer the language of the educated 
elite or ‘nationalistic Norwegian’, but ‘folk speech’.** A parallel shift of focus towards 
the folk language occurred within the KKE, which now advocated that true demotic 
was ‘the language of the people’ as spoken by peasants and workers. 

Moreover, both parties formulated their ideas on language with reference to devel- 
opments within the USSR. This happened regardless of the fact that, as Haugen notes, the 
Norwegian Labour Party had already cast off its political ties with Moscow.** Despite 
this dissociation, when Hans Vogt, a party linguist who later became professor of 
Romance languages and General Linguistics, wrote the pamphlet Language Strife and 
Class Struggle in 1932, he cited Stalin extensively and praised the Soviet Union for its 
work on national languages.*® Similarly, the KKE referred to the prevalent theory of 
language in the USSR, namely the Japhetic theory, to formulate its own views and for 
this reason a study of the KKE’s ideas on language in this period should also consider 
this theory. As will be shown below, it is incorrect to claim, as Beaton does," that no 
distinct theory of language was developed or articulated during the course of the 
language debates. 

From the late 1920s, Nikolai Marr (1865-1934) was the USSR’s foremost linguist. 
His Japhetic theory or ‘New Theory of Language’, which is now discredited, became the 
official state theory until 1950. Marr formulated his hypotheses about the origins of 
languages and the relationship between language and society. He rejected the genealogi- 
cal classification of languages and considered the concept of language family as a racial 
account.^? In his view, language was a feature of the superstructure, reflecting, directly or 
indirectly, the characteristics of the economic basis of a society; ^? different stages in the 
development of a socio-economic system generate different stages in the development of a 
language.'? Moreover, Marr argued that the class structure of a particular society con- 
trols the linguistic structures and typological features of a language, among other 
factors, so that a change in the class stratification will result in language change.?! As 
language mirrors class differentiations and antagonisms, there can be no single unified 
language in a society. Instead, a unified language can exist only in a classless society.?? 
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Based on this hypothesis, Marr developed the concept of ‘class languages’ and postulated 
that 


a national, all-national language does not exist, but there is a class language — and 
languages of one and the same class in different countries, given an identity of the 
social structure, reveal more typological relationships to each other than languages 


of different classes in one and the same country, one and the same nation.’ 


The KKE was acquainted with Marr's views. In an article in Néot Tpwtondpot, the 
columnist stated his intention to discuss the language question with reference to Marr's 
ideas and opined that ‘as Marr teaches us, in contemporary class societies there is and can 
be no single common national language'; not only is there no common national Greek 
language, but there are several Greek languages.°* According to Marr, he continued, 
Pontic is not a dialect, but a language of groups of people whose economic and, therefore, 
cultural development is arrested.^? Like Marr, he acknowledged that language is a super- 
structural feature and proposed that each group use and develop its own mother 
tongue.°° 

Echoing Marr, Skytalis, writing in the same journal, stated that language is a 
product of the actions of social beings at the point of production.” His opinion that 
Greek workers and peasants were unable to understand either the katharevousa or the 
demotic of the Greek bourgeoisie is evocative of Marr’s concept of ‘class language’. Sky- 
talis applied Marr’s analysis of the relationship between language and society to argue 
that ‘diglossia’ or ‘polyglossia’ is the reflection of class antagonisms on the superstructure 
and particularly on language.°® Three factors controlled the ‘social causes’ of the 
language situation in Greece: a) the arrested development of Greek capitalism, b) the 
feudal remnants in Greek society and c) the impact of these remnants ‘on the socio- 
ideological superstructure and, therefore, in the evolution of language, literature, art, 
science, etc.’°” The dual linguistic situation in Greece could only be resolved through 
the proletariat’s involvement and as part of its broader struggle.°° The discussion 
of the language question with reference to Marr's analysis is very important because 
for the first time a theory of language is introduced into the debate and because it 
attempts to account for the linguistic situation in Greece with reference to this theory. 
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During this period, the KKE’s stance towards demotic as the language of scholarly 
works and abstract thought was contradictory. Whereas in 1934 Glinos contended that 
demotic had proved to be ‘mature enough to express even the most abstract meanings’ ,°* 
a year later Néot Hporozópot argued that ‘Demotic has not been developed in theoretical 
and abstract subjects’.©* Nevertheless, both agreed on the necessity to cultivate demotic. 
To this end, Glinos urged his readers to study the spoken language and Demoticist 
literature: 


The two sources that will give us the linguistic form on which we'll crystallize our 
socialist civilization will be the common [emphasis in the original] language 
spoken by the Greek workers and peasants and the literary language which, based 
on the people’s oral speech and folk songs, was shaped by Solomos, through to Psy- 
charis and Varnalis.9? 


As discussed in the previous section, in the late 1920s the KKE had adopted in its 
publications a version of demotic closer to that of the Educational Society. Now 
Glinos rejected that variety in favour of the oral language of the peasants and workers 
who constituted the vague category of ‘the people’. Like Glinos, Skytalis argued in the 
party's publications that ‘the current “demotic” is more an artificial, invented and sche- 
matic language than the living language of the people'.5* 

References to the culture of rural populations can be found both in discussions 
within Greece and in the contemporary USSR. For the Demoticists in Greece these discus- 
sions concerned the relationship between national identity and folk traditions (it is worth 
remembering that for them modern Greek culture was the continuation of ancient Greek 
culture). In support of socialist realism, which in 1932 became the official method of 
artistic composition in the USSR, Maxim Gorky evaluated the acceptability of bourgeois 
works of literature in 1934: they were less valuable in comparison to folk literature, 
which expressed the authentic experience of the people.® Similarly, for Glinos, the 
folk traditions expressed the real experiences and feelings of the Greek ‘people’. 
Although it is unclear if his preference for folk songs predates discussions in the USSR, 
Dounia argues that Gorky's stance was known to KKE intellectuals such as Glinos 
and became the party's official view from 1934,96 at the time that Glinos was writing 
about 'the people' and their culture. Glinos' preference (similar to that of the Demoticists) 
for the language of the old folk songs of rural populations, instead of that of the contem- 
porary rebetika of the urban poor, may be explained by the KKE's perception of the rebe- 
tika musicians as social outcasts, who did not conform to its idealized image of the 
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proletariat. By contrast, it could be argued that the folk songs were created by hard- 
working and uncorrupted people. Debates in the USSR reinforced this preference. Con- 
sequently, the ‘language of the people’, which expressed such traditions, had particular 
significance for the KKE. As a self-proclaimed representative of the interests of the 
Greek people, it could only adopt the variety of demotic that it assumed they spoke. 

The increasing association of demotic with the political Left, and of katharevousa 
with the Right, was also employed as a weapon in the ideological battle within the 
Left. Moschonas draws our attention to the internal ideological battle within the KKE 
in the late 1920s, but views the party’s shift in the 1930s to using demotic exclusively 
merely as a defence against the Trotskyists.°’ For example, Glinos opined that contrary 
to ‘pseudo-socialists’ like Aristotelis Sideris (the former leading member of SEKE who 
remained a reformist) who wrote in katharevousa, the ‘vanguard of the proletariat’, 
organized in the KKE, had settled the language question by using demotic in all party 
publications and functions.°® This indicates that for the KKE the use of demotic had 
become a marker of politico-ideological differentiation, separating not only the Right 
from the Left, but also the real Marxists from the bogus ones. 

Marr’s ideas continued to shape the KKE’s approach to language matters until the 
early 1950s. In 1950, Stalin published his Marxism and Problems of Linguistics. In this 
he rejected the class character of language, pointed to the unity of national languages and 
denounced Marr and his theory. Marr was soon also denounced in Greece: in 1951 
Petros Rousos, from the KKE’s Politburo, introduced Stalin’s new arguments about 
language and criticized Marr.°? 


Conclusion 


This article has addressed a relatively neglected dimension in the study of the language 
question, namely SEKE’s and the KKE’s ideas on the issue, and points to unpublished 
sources for further research. It argues that the party’s different approaches to the 
language question can to some extent be related to developments within the language 
debates, but more importantly, also coincide with and reflect important changes in its 
political character. During the initial period of SEKE’s formation, the language question 
was viewed as a bourgeois educational issue. Subsequently, when SEKE became a Com- 
munist Party and its political orientation was consolidated, the resolution of the language 
question was seen as part of a broader struggle for educational reform and wholesale 
social change. In the 1930s, the KKE, a Stalinist party, reformulated its overall political 
analysis and its approach to language matters: based on Marr’s assumption that different 
social classes within a society had different languages, the language question became an 
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issue within the class struggle in its own right. This change of position tallied with the new 
functions of demotic and katharevousa in the 1920s and 1930s: it provided a clearer pol- 
itical orientation and thus, from the KKE’s point of view, confirmed Marr’s analysis of 
‘class language’. 

By opting for an account of SEKE and the KKE’s ideas on language and the language 
debates which emphasizes the effects of political landmarks in the history of the party and 
the communist movement, rather than solely cultural developments within Greece or 
shifts in the Demoticist movement and the language debates, this article has shown 
that there is a correlation between political changes within the KKE and transformations 
in its ideas on language. Thus it proposes a new methodological approach to the study of 
the party’s stance on the language question that explains and contextualizes these 
changes in relation to broader international and local political struggles. It highlights 
the pivotal influence of Marxism on the cultural life of Greece and calls for a further 
study of the position(s) of the KKE and the Left in general vis-a-vis the language question. 
This indicates the need to acknowledge the importance, on the one hand, of political 
transformations within the Greek Left, and on the other, of developments in linguistic 
and cultural matters within the USSR. 
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The Histories of Kantakouzenos is the main source for the civil war between Andronikos 
II and Andronikos III which was fought intermittently from 1321 until 1328. This article 
examines how Kantakouzenos remodelled and fabricated events, conversations and 
deliberations in order to depict Andronikos II as an incompetent military leader. By cri- 
ticizing Andronikos II s military abilities and by blaming him for the military failures of 
the period, Kantakouzenos diverts suspicion of his personal responsibility and Androni- 
kos IP s mistakes that led to the advance of Byzantium’ s enemies and demonstrates that 
the elder Andronikos was not worthy of being on the throne. 


The Histories of the megas domestikos and later emperor John VI Kantakouzenos, which 
cover the period 1320-1356 and were compiled in the 1360s, are a detailed narrative of 
the political and military events of the period and the main source for the civil wars and con- 
flicts between the cliques of the social elite, which dominated the first half of the fourteenth 
century.’ The aim of Kantakouzenos was to explain his view of the events which took place 
from the 1320s until the 1350s and to justify his involvement in the civil wars of 1321-28 
and 1341-47 which ruined Byzantium. In 1320, Kantakouzenos appears to have been an 
associate of Andronikos II’s son and co-emperor, Michael IX (1294-1320), and in 
command of military forces in Gallipoli. The unexpected death of Michael IX in 1320 
meant that his close associates, the most prominent being John Kantakouzenos, Theo- 
dore Synadenos and Syrgiannes, lost hope of gaining imperial favour and privileges. 
This induced them to rally around the deceased co-emperor's son Andronikos, who 
had been removed from the imperial line of succession, and to rebel actively against 
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Andronikos II. Kantakouzenos was one of the main protagonists of this revolt which led 
to the civil war that was fought intermittently from 1321 until 1328. He gave financial 
support for the revolt of the younger Andronikos and his network of kinsmen, friends 
and associates contributed to the final victory of the rebels.” 

Therefore, it is not surprising that throughout his Histories Kantakouzenos is critical 
of Andronikos II. Much of Kantakouzenos' criticism of Andronikos II retained the tra- 
ditional focus on the emperor's personal foibles.? Excessive anger and unreasonable 
hatred towards his grandson are seen as the reasons why Andronikos II removed his 
grandson from the imperial line of succession." Moreover, Andronikos II is depicted as 
a ruler who was surrounded and influenced by corrupt officials and bad advisers. The 
responsibility for the outbreak of the civil war in 1321 is assigned not to the elder 
emperor himself, but to his close associate, the megas logothetes Theodore Metochites. 
Similarly, the outbreak of the last phase of the civil war in 1327 is attributed to the deceit- 
ful attitude and slanderous statements of Metochites who, together with the protovestiar- 
ios Andronikos Palaiologos, incited Andronikos Il to restart the war against his 
grandson.? 

Nevertheless, a significant part of the criticism directed against Andronikos II con- 
centrates on his lack of military abilities. The examination of Kantakouzenos' criticism 
of the military skills and policies of Andronikos II contributes to a better understanding 
of the Histories and provides a useful insight into Kantakouzenos' perception of the 
imperial office. Throughout his Histories Kantakouzenos promotes the idea that the 
emperor should be a dedicated warrior. Among the reasons he gives in not supporting 
Andronikos Ils inclusion of Michael Katharos, the illegitimate son of Constantine 
Palaiologos (Andronikos II’s second son), in the line of imperial succession after the 
death of Michael IX, is that Katharos did not have any military training and experience. 
The real motive behind this statement is Kantakouzenos' opposition to the removal of the 
younger Andronikos from the line of succession. Nevertheless, it is remarkable that Kan- 
takouzenos bases his opposition on the fact that Katharos was not a soldier. In another 
instance, Kantakouzenos states that when Andronikos III fell seriously ill (1329), circum- 
stances demanded that the empire be ruled by someone who had proven his courage and 
daring spirit in war and was not only an experienced soldier and good general but also a 
great general who was very well trained in matters of war.’ In his account of the delib- 
erations and plots that followed Andronikos Is death in 1341, Kantakouzenos 
reports that Alexios Apokaukos had told Andronikos Asan that the latter was the 


2 For a narrative of the events of 1321-28 see U. Bosch, Kaiser Andronikos. Palaiologos. Versuch einer 
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proper person to succeed the deceased emperor, ‘not only because of his bravery and 
experience in wars, but also due to his illustrious ancestry and prudence.” 

From Kantakouzenos’ point of view Andronikos II lacked military ability and 
experience. To emphasize Andronikos II’s ignorance of matters of war, Kantakouzenos 
reports a conversation between the elder emperor and the general Manuel Tagaris. When 
in April 1321 Andronikos III and his associates fled Constantinople and moved to Adria- 
nople in order to organize their revolt, Andronikos II ordered Tagaris to recruit as many 
soldiers as he needed and pursue them. Andronikos II was certain that the soldiers of the 
younger Andronikos would not have the courage to face Tagaris’ army and that captur- 
ing the rebels would be an easy task. Manuel Tagaris, whom Kantakouzenos portrays as 
an experienced and prudent general, disagreed. He argued that it was too risky to cam- 
paign against an enemy the size of which he did not know. He added that by the time his 
army would be able to leave Constantinople, Andronikos III and his followers would 
have found a safe place to prepare their defence. Consequently, Andronikos II's plan 
could not work.? 

Andronikos Is lack of military ability is contrasted with the military prowess of 
Kantakouzenos and Andronikos III. The Histories include a significant number of 
examples which extol Kantakouzenos' and Andronikos III's heroic deeds on the battle- 
field. Kantakouzenos describes how he and Andronikos III risked their lives fighting 
against a Turkish raiding party in Thrace. The emperor was wounded in his leg and 
his horse, which was severely wounded, died shortly after the battle. Kantakouzenos 
was surrounded by many enemy soldiers and received many blows. However, paradoxi- 
cally he was saved. His horse was severely wounded.!? In 1330, Andronikos III took by 
surprise a Turkish raiding force which was plundering in Thrace and had been divided 
into two groups. Leading a small force he crushed the first group of raiders and killed 
many of them. He was indignant at the fact that the second group did not dare to face 
his army and fled to Asia.!! The Histories describe in detail how in 1337 Kantakouzenos 
and Andronikos III are supposed to have decimated a large Ottoman army which raided 
Byzantine possessions around Trigleia. Kantakouzenos ambushed and killed many Otto- 
mans. Shortly afterwards, riding Kantakouzenos' horse, Andronikos III pursued the 
remaining Ottomans and killed many of them.'? 

It is worth adding that Kantakouzenos' depiction of Andronikos III as a great mili- 
tary leader is contradicted by Nikephoros Gregoras. Having been a supporter of Andro- 
nikos II during the civil war of 1321-28, Gregoras wishes to demonstrate that 
Andronikos III was a poor general. In his account of the battle of Pelekanos/Philokrene 
(1329), where the Byzantines under the command of Andronikos III were defeated at the 
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hands of the Ottomans, Gregoras presents the emperor as an inexperienced commander 
who cannot understand the fighting techniques of the enemy.'? Similarly, he holds 
Andronikos III personally responsible for the crushing defeat the Bulgarians inflicted 
on the Byzantines in Rosokastron in 1332. Gregoras argues that Andronikos III raided 
Bulgarian possessions unjustifiably and without any provocation. Being engaged in 
burning and plundering the countryside, Andronikos III was caught by surprise when 
the Bulgarian ruler John Alexander (1331-71) assembled his army and counterattacked. 
As a result, the Byzantine army was crushed and the emperor did not dare to send envoys 
to negotiate a peace agreement since his raid had inflicted devastation on the Bulgarian 
countryside. !* 

The military conflicts with Bulgaria and the collapse of the Byzantine defences in 
Asia Minor provided Kantakouzenos with the opportunity to criticize the military pol- 
icies of Andronikos II and portray Andronikos III as a great soldier emperor, whose 
aim was to restore the empire's military strength. Kantakouzenos reports that in 1323, 
the Bulgarian ruler, Michael Šišman (1323-30), raided Thrace for twelve days and 
reached Vera. However, the Bulgarians did not cause any serious damage to the Byzan- 
tines because special care had been taken and the farmers were protected inside fortresses 
and cities. The moving of people from the countryside to the cities, including their 
flocks and supplies, so that the damage caused by the enemy would be minimized and 
the enemy would not find supplies and booty, was an effective method of dealing with 
enemy raids. For instance, Gregoras reports that Andronikos II had constructed fifteen 
fortresses along the frontier with Bulgaria for the protection of the population from 
the raids of the Tatars.'® Nonetheless, the raid led by the Bulgarian emperor provided 
Kantakouzenos with an opportunity and presented Andronikos III as an energetic 
soldier emperor who was indignant at Andronikos IPs inability to fight the Bulgarians. 
Kantakouzenos reports that Andronikos III was ‘burning with anger’ because he was 
unable to attack the invaders, since his army was not sufficient. Wishing to promote 
Andronikos III’s military profile, Kantakouzenos remarked that he challenged Michael 
Šišman to a duel. Unsurprisingly, the Bulgarian ruler did not accept the challenge and 
returned to his lands. Andronikos III allegedly told his grandfather, 


It is not right, while we possess a large and good army, not to raid the enemy land in 
the manner the enemy plunders our possessions and [instead] either to remain idle 
and completely inactive, or to send embassies, admitting by these deeds that we 
are able only to suffer badly, and are no longer able to act against the enemy. For 
this reason, I ask you, emperor, to permit us to campaign against them. After 
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punishing the enemies for the injustice they inflicted on us, we will make peace agree- 
ments with them, if they seem beneficial, and the enemy will know that they have 
nothing to gain by attacking us first. 


Andronikos III's statement is followed by two long speeches allegedly delivered by Kan- 
takouzenos in a meeting of the two emperors, at which he was present, and in a council 
attended by members of the higher aristocracy. Through these orations Kantakouzenos 
emphasizes his personal influence on the affairs of the empire and promotes the idea that 
under Andronikos III the empire would recover its strength and prestige. Kantakouzenos 
allegedly told the two emperors that all humans serve those who are better than them 
without being offended. However, they wish to defend themselves when they are 
offended by those who are equal to them. Therefore, they prefer the risk of war to 
slavery and glory to idleness, which is born out of the fear of suffering something 
worse than what they have already suffered. The Byzantine rulers, generals and soldiers 
are far superior to their Bulgarian counterparts. Consequently, it is wrong to leave the 
Bulgarians unpunished for the damage they inflicted on the empire. In the oration he 
delivered in the council that followed the conversation between the two emperors, Kan- 
takouzenos pointed out that it was unacceptable for the Bulgarian ruler to raid Byzantine 
lands for twelve days without encountering any resistance. He repeated that the Byzan- 
tines are far superior to the Bulgarians in terms of bravery and military experience and 
that a punitive expedition is the means to force Michael Šišman not to invade Byzantium 
ever again. Kantakouzenos remarked that those who believe that passive defence and 
withdrawing people into fortresses during an enemy invasion are effective measures 
deceive themselves, since the enemy will be able to attack again in the future. Moreover, 
Kantakouzenos reminded his audience that their ancestors were always victorious 
against the Bulgarians and exhorted his contemporaries to emulate the virtues and deter- 
mination of their ancestors to fight.'® Wishing to criticize the government of Andronikos 
II, Kantakouzenos concludes that, while both emperors approved his ideas, the associates 
of the elder emperor disagreed with the proposal to wage war against the Bulgarians. 
Kantakouzenos attributes their reaction to their personal interests and blames them for 
being uninterested in the common good.'? 

The campaign against the Bulgarians was never undertaken. Instead, embassies were 
exchanged and a peace agreement was reached.?? It is difficult to establish whether the 
aforementioned conversations and speeches were a fabrication of Kantakouzenos or 
not. Nevertheless, they enabled him to promote Andronikos III's imperial profile. By 
referring to the need to emulate the bravery of the ancestors of the Byzantines, who 
were always victorious against the Bulgarians, Kantakouzenos promotes the idea that 
Andronikos III's reign was a revival of a glorious past. Andronikos II and his government 
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are blamed for not defending the Byzantine frontier effectively and for dealing with the 
Bulgarian attacks with unreasonable idleness. 

Kantakouzenos repeats his criticism of the military policies of Andronikos II in his 
account of the Byzantine response to another raid led by Michael Šišman in 1328, 
shortly after the accession of Andronikos III as sole emperor. After capturing Voukelon, 
the Bulgarian army besieged Provatou. Andronikos III headed with his army from Didy- 
moteichon to Provatou and after thirty days of fruitless negotiations a battle seemed 
inevitable. It is worth noting that in 1323 Kantakouzenos was indignant at the fact 
that the Bulgarians had raided Byzantine territories for twelve days and he proposed a 
punitive expedition against them. However, he is not critical of the fact that in 1328 
Michael Sisman's raid lasted much longer and that Andronikos III, instead of planning 
a counterattack, conducted negotiations with the invaders. Nonetheless, promoting the 
idea that Andronikos III reorganized the Byzantine army and restored its strength, Kan- 
takouzenos provides a vivid description of the deployment of the Byzantine troops. He 
writes that, 


Everybody was armed. Not only the soldiers were magnificently decorated, but also 
the horses, some with armour made of leather, others with chain armour. And one 
could see the Byzantine army being magnificently deployed not only because of the 
arms and horses, but also because of its large size. Before that moment, the army had 
not been joined together for a long time. And the entire army of the west was present 
and the Thracians and the Macedonians and those from the cities of the east who 
were subjects of the Byzantines. And from Constantinople there were not only horse- 
men, but many foot soldiers, heavy infantrymen and light archers as well.*! 


Kantakouzenos relates that, when Michael Šišman was told the size of the Byzantine 
army and saw the eagerness of the Byzantine soldiers to fight, he decided to retreat. Kan- 
takouzenos sees the withdrawal of the Bulgarian army as a bloodless victory of Andro- 
nikos HI and comments that the soldiers were annoyed because they missed the 
opportunity to capture booty. Kantakouzenos concludes his account of this event by con- 
trasting Andronikos III's determination to face the Bulgarians militarily with his grand- 
father's lack of military ability. He writes, 


In the past, when the elder Andronikos was emperor, the Bulgarians were able to 
invade the Byzantine lands many times because there was no one to confront 
them; instead the emperor was always trying to resolve differences with them 
through embassies and promises. Because of this, they thought that they would 
still be regarded as unconquerable by the Roman emperors. However, seeing the 
emperor (Andronikos III) leading a large and good army, Michael Si&man did not 


share this view. Instead, he thought it necessary to withdraw.” 
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The criticism the Histories make of Andronikos IFs policies with regard to the defence of 
Asia Minor is rather interesting, since in the early years of his reign Andronikos II had 
made war against the Turks his main priority and John Kantakouzenos has been 
blamed for contributing to the expansion of the Turks by using them as mercenaries 
and allies in the civil conflicts of the 1340s and 1350s. Andronikos II, together with 
his father, Michael VIII (1259-82), campaigned in 1280-82 in Asia Minor and from 
1290 until 1293 he settled with his court in the area. His activities during his stay in 
Asia Minor seem to have been limited to repairing fortifications and building new 
ones. Nonetheless, the wars against the Turks in Asia Minor became ideologically impor- 
tant under Andronikos II. This is reflected in the imperial panegyrics which were com- 
piled by high-ranking officials and close associates of the emperor. In his second 
imperial oration, which he delivered during the emperor's stay in Asia Minor, Theodore 
Metochites commented that while Michael VIII was still alive and most of the army had 
been transferred to the western parts of the empire, Andronikos II inflicted significant 
defeats on the Turks and restored order in Asia Minor. Metochites points out that Andro- 
nikos II’s consistent and systematic efforts in Asia Minor saved it from the Turkish 
advance.?? 

Furthermore, the panegyrics composed by Theodore Metochites’ predecessor in the 
office of megas logothetes, Nikephoros Choumnos, and the patriarch Gregory of Cyprus, 
depict the campaigns the emperor undertook in 1280/82 and his activities in 1290—93 as 
military triumphs. Choumnos remarks that despite the fact that Andronikos II had to 
fight against numerous enemies on the western frontiers of the empire, he inflicted signifi- 
cant defeats on the Turks. As he writes, ‘it was not enough for you to keep away, thwart 
and massacre the barbarians, if they occasionally escape notice and come upon us, 
because you knew how to put into action all the plans and actions against them.’** In 
another imperial panegyric, Gregory of Cyprus remarks that as a result of Andronikos 
IFs victories over the Turks the river Cayster turned red with Turkish blood. The 
orator Nikolaos Lampenos, who compiled his encomium between 1296-1303, writes 
that Andronikos II inflicted a just punishment on the Turks who no longer dare to 
cross the Byzantine frontier. In Lydia, as Lampenos writes, the wise leadership of the 
emperor led to a great victory against the Turks who, being struck by fear, ran for 
their lives. Many of them were killed by the sword and their blood flowed like a river.” 

In the 1320s the Byzantine possessions in Asia Minor were reduced to a few heavily 
fortified cities which were blockaded by the forces of various Turcoman chiefdoms. Kan- 
takouzenos strives to show that Andronikos II was indifferent to the plight of Byzantine 
Asia Minor and blames him for preventing his grandson from reinforcing the defences of 
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Byzantine cities. Kantakouzenos remarks that, while the senior emperor and his associ- 
ates were plotting to restart the civil war, Andronikos II sent an embassy to Andronikos 
II complaining that he was prevented from reinforcing the defence of Prusa which was 
blockaded by the Ottomans. According to Kantakouzenos the elder Andronikos was 
told, 


You know that the city of the Prusians is besieged by the Turks and it is expected to 
fall owing to the complete shortage of wheat. Once I was informed about this, I came 
to Constantinople on my own initiative to request and advise bringing aid to the 
besieged. The form of this aid would be for me to head with the army and ships 
to Trigleia, because it is not far from Prusa, and if I am able to do so, I will attack 
the barbarians and get the necessities to the besieged. If this happens, they (the Pru- 
sians) will gain the hope to sustain a long siege. From any other perspective the city is 
well constructed to defend itself. And I was very willing to risk my life to aid the Pru- 
sians; however, since you did not let me do so, I reluctantly held back. And this is 
considered to be the cause of Prusa's surrender to the barbarians who besieged it.”° 


The criticism of the policies of Andronikos II with regard to the defence of Asia Minor is 
apparent in Kantakouzenos' account of the battle of Pelekanos/Philokrenes where the 
Byzantines under the command of Andronikos III were defeated by the Ottomans who 
were led by Orhan (1326-62). Kantakouzenos' discussion of the battle, though 
thorough, does not reflect its strategic importance. It is an attempt to establish that 
during the reign of Andronikos III and while he was megas domestikos, the Byzantines 
were able to resist the Ottomans.” 

Kantakouzenos begins his account of the battle of Pelekanos with the statement that 
because the emperor was indignant at seeing the Turks continuously campaigning against 
the Byzantines, while the Byzantines never undertook an expedition against them, he 
knew that he needed to undertake an expedition against the ‘barbarians’ in Bithynia.?? 
Therefore, Kantakouzenos implies that the cause of this campaign, which was under- 
taken roughly a year after the accession of Andronikos III as sole emperor, was the 
inability of Andronikos II to thwart the Turkish expansion. To strengthen his argument 
and his criticism of the policies of Andronikos II, Kantakouzenos included in his account 
of the battle a speech which Orhan is supposed to have delivered before his generals, 
among whom were Qulaguz and Bahadur who, according to Kantakouzenos, were com- 
rades of Orhan's father, Osman.?? Orhan allegedly told his generals, 


I think there is no one among you who has not noticed the experience and daring 
spirit of the Byzantines in the battle. And I think that you would agree with me 
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that neither against us, nor against our ancestors were there any other Byzantines 
who fought so gallantly and with every experience. 


Orhan continued his speech by stating that the Byzantines could be defeated neither 
through stratagems and surprise, nor in close quarter engagements. The Byzantines dis- 
played their bravery, retained their discipline and killed many Ottomans.?? Through this 
speech, put into the mouth of Orhan, Kantakouzenos is criticizing Andronikos IPs 
inability to resist the expansion of the Turks and wishes to portray Andronikos III as a 
soldier emperor who sees military action as the only way to stop the Turks. 

As far as the outcome of the battle of Pelekanos is concerned, Kantakouzenos relates 
that, since it was impossible to force the Ottomans to fight on flat terrain the Byzantines 
decided to withdraw. Kantakouzenos argues that the withdrawal should not be seen as a 
defeat, since it was the reasonable thing to do and many more Turks were killed than 
Byzantines. Both Kantakouzenos and Gregoras point out that the lack of discipline 
and the false rumour that the emperor had been fatally wounded turned the Byzantine 
withdrawal into panicked flight.?! Kantakouzenos attributes the spread of the rumour 
to supporters of Andronikos II, who were either convinced that Andronikos III was 
killed, or wished to cause the Byzantine defeat and undermine the emperor. Kantakouze- 
nos ends his report of the battle stating that when the army returned to Constantinople, 
Andronikos III did not inflict on those who spread the false rumour a punishment equal 
to the crime they committed. He did not wish to give the impression that he had punished 
them just because of differences with his grandfather.?? Kantakouzenos' claim that sup- 
porters of Andronikos II spread the rumour that the emperor was fatally wounded in 
order to cause the Byzantine defeat is most likely an attempt to vilify the deposed Andro- 
nikos II and divert suspicion of his personal responsibility and Andronikos III’s mistakes 
that led to the Byzantine defeat. Therefore, Kantakouzenos blames the elder Andronikos 
and his associates for doing nothing to thwart the advance of the Turks in Asia Minor 
and for preventing Andronikos IH from reinforcing the defence of the remaining Byzan- 
tine possessions. Kantakouzenos implies that they were more interested in plotting 
against Andronikos III than in assisting him in the wars against the Turks. 

The inability of Andronikos II to defend Byzantium against the Turks is contrasted 
with the portrayal of his grandson as a dedicated warrior whom the Turks did not dare to 
face on the battlefield. Kantakouzenos remarks that when in 1331 the emperor was 
informed that the Ottomans were preparing to blockade Nikomedia, he interrupted his 
preparations to invade Bulgaria and rushed to Asia Minor. Kantakouzenos remarks 
that being panicked by Andronikos III's forthcoming attack the Ottomans picked up 
their tents and the rest of their equipment and returned to their bases.?? Moreover, 
according to the Histories, the emirs of Saruhan and Aydin recognized the Byzantine 
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emperor as their sovereign. When Andronikos III visited the town of Pegai, he summoned 
the emir of Saruhan who arrived at the emperor’s quarters as soon as he was asked to do 
so. The Histories provide a detailed description of how the ruler of Saruhan and other 
prominent figures of his chiefdom made obeisance, promised not to attack the Byzantine 
cities in Asia and received gifts from the emperor.?* Kantakouzenos describes a similar 
scene in his account of Andronikos III’s stay in New Phokaia. He relates that Saruhan 
visited the emperor as his servant, while the emir of Aydin, regretted that he was 
unable to visit the emperor and make obeisance.? Moreover, Kantakouzenos strove 
to show that under Andronikos III, the wars against the Turks were ideologically impor- 
tant. For instance, he states that during the civil war of 1321-28 he and Andronikos III 
regretted that the Byzantines were fighting each other. Instead, they should contemplate 
how they would organize the war against the barbarians (the Turks are implied) who 
were Byzantium's natural enemies. In his description of the battle of Rosokastron 
(1332) where the Byzantines were defeated at the hands of the Bulgarian emperor 
John Alexander, Kantakouzenos relates that Andronikos III had told the Bulgarian 
ruler that since both armies were of the same religion, they should not fight against 
each other. It is interesting that Gregoras, a supporter of Andronikos II and a critic of 
Andronikos III, attributes this statement to the Bulgarian emperor.’ 

The gap between rhetoric and reality with regard to the military activities of Andro- 
nikos Il and Andronikos III in Asia Minor is obvious. While imperial panegyrics praise 
Andronikos II for crushing the Turks and reinforcing the defences of Asia Minor, the 
expansion of the Turcoman principalities at the expense of the Byzantines caused the dis- 
satisfaction of soldiers and military leaders, whose estates and sources of income were 
threatened by the inroads of the Turks. As a consequence, being encouraged by the 
local soldiery, prominent Byzantine generals in Asia Minor, such as Alexios Philanthro- 
penos, rebelled, while governors of Byzantine cities and fortresses started co-operating 
with the leaders of Turcoman principalities, with whom they formed marriage alli- 
ances.? It is reasonable to conclude that the depiction of Andronikos II as a dedicated 
warrior who achieved great victories against the Turks is a response to the criticism he 
must have received for failing to repel the Turkish attacks and avert the conquest of 
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Byzantine cities by Turks. By promoting himself as a victorious general, Andronikos II 
wished to assert his authority over the populations of Asia Minor, to display his determi- 
nation to defend the empire's eastern frontier and to deter separatist movements initiated 
by local governors. 

It is difficult to prove that Kantakouzenos was aware of the propaganda which pro- 
moted Andronikos II as a dedicated defender of Asia Minor. Nevertheless, Kantakouze- 
nos wishes to show that Andronikos II was responsible for the collapse of the defence of 
Asia Minor and that while he was megas domestikos and Andronikos III emperor, the 
Byzantines were still able to campaign against the Turks and force their leaders to recog- 
nize the Byzantine ruler as their sovereign. However, it is probable that the gifts Saruhan 
received from the emperor were not a reward for his obeisance, but tribute for the pro- 
tection of Byzantine possessions. It is also hard to believe that in 1331 the Ottomans 
retreated from Nikomedia because the Byzantine army intimidated them. Moreover, 
while Kantakouzenos implies that Andronikos III’s reputation as a great warrior made 
the Ottomans lift the blockade of Nikomedia, he does not mention the fact that in 
1324, the reputation of Alexios Philanthropenos, who was sent by Andronikos II to 
reinforce the defence of Philadelphia, was enough to make the Turks retreat.?? In 
addition, to stave off criticism for his own and Andronikos III's policies towards the 
Turks and to assign the blame for the loss of Asia Minor to Andronikos II, Kantakouze- 
nos omits mention of the fall of Nicaea and Nikomedia to the Ottomans, which occurred 
in the 1330s and during Andronikos III's reign as sole emperor. Nor does he report the 
fact that in 1333 Andronikos III agreed to pay an annual tribute of 12,000 byperpyra to 
Orhan for the protection of fortresses of Mesothynia which were still under Byzantine 
control.?? 

Nonetheless, the depiction of Andronikos III as a sovereign of the Turcoman emirs 
serves the aims of Kantakouzenos and is reminiscent of the imperial orations which 
emphasized the military triumphs of Andronikos Il over the Turks, such as the panegyric 
composed by Nikolaos Lampenos who exclaimed, ‘now the Turks have recognized their 
master and they are bound by oaths to serve the emperor.’*° Furthermore, by stating that 
the rulers of Saruhan and Aydin made obeisance to the Byzantine emperor, Kantakouze- 
nos justifies the fact that the success of the most important military campaigns under- 
taken by Andronikos III relied heavily on the military aid he received from these 
emirates. In 1335, when Andronikos III had secured the alliance and military aid of 
the fleets of the emirates of Saruhan and Aydin, he attacked the Genoese lord of 
Phokaia, Arrigo Tartaro, who was ruling in the name of Andreolo Catania.*! Kantakou- 
zenos describes in detail how in 1338, the reinforcements sent by the ruler of Aydin, 


38 Gregoras, I, 369. 
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Umur, played a decisive role in the Byzantine victory against the Albanians, which con- 
tributed to the imposition of direct imperial control over the state of Epiros. It was 
decided that Aydin’s light infantry soldiers were more suited for this operation than 
the Byzantine foot soldiers.” 

Kantakouzenos is right to state in the preface of his Histories that he was an eye 
witness and a leading actor in the events he describes. However, writing in the 1360s 
he knew that many of his statements regarding the civil war of 1321-28 and the reign 
of Andronikos III as sole emperor would not be easily opposed. Consequently, he did 
not hesitate to remodel and fabricate events, conversations, deliberations and speeches 
to explain his involvement in the civil war, to justify his support for the revolt of Andro- 
nikos III and to criticize Andronikos II.** Moreover, if we compare the information about 
Andronikos II provided by Kantakouzenos with that of Pachymeres, another of the 
emperor's critics, the first thing we note is that Kantakouzenos says almost nothing 
about Andronikos' fiscal policies. Pachymeres, whose account covers the period 
ca.1250-1307, held Andronikos II and Michael VIII personally responsible for the 
fiscal mismanagement of the empire. Pachymeres used economic reasoning to explain 
the loss of Asia Minor to the Turks and is critical of the role of local administrators 
and tax collectors in Asia Minor during the reign of Andronikos II.** Kantakouzenos’ 
criticism of the emperor seems to lack Pachymeres’ reasoning and sophistication. This 
can be explained by the fact that, unlike Kantakouzenos whose criticism of Andronikos 
II is coloured by his loyalty and association to Andronikos III, Pachymeres, despite his 
connections with the imperial court, was able to maintain a degree of critical distance 
and independent judgement.^ In addition, the severe financial difficulties of the empire 
and the exhaustion of its resources as a result of the civil war prevented Kantakouzenos 
from praising Andronikos III’s fiscal policies. 

Moreover, it is certain that the promotion of the idea that the emperor should be a 
dedicated warrior enabled Kantakouzenos to amplify his criticism of Andronikos II, 
since, unlike his grandson and unlike the megas domestikos, Andronikos II was not a 
soldier emperor. However, the criticism of the military abilities of the emperor should 
not be seen exclusively as an attempt to justify his grandson's subversive activities and 
the deposition of Andronikos II. It also reflects the social and military developments of 
the period and the ideals of John Kantakouzenos. Thirteenth- and fourteenth-century 
Byzantium witnessed continuous crises and ceaseless warfare. The empire was evolving 
into a second rate power which was involved in a continuous struggle to survive and 
defend itself against large numbers of hostile neighbours, some of whom developed 
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armies far superior to those of Byzantium. It is not surprising that in this context of 
continuous military conflicts and threats, the imperial office was heavily militarized. 
Although this development is closely associated with the emergence of the military aris- 
tocracy as the ruling elite of Byzantium in the eleventh century, in late Byzantium the mili- 
tary virtues of emperors were emphasized far more intensively than in the past." 
Furthermore, Kantakouzenos was not the only late Byzantine classicizing historian 
whose Kaiserkritik focuses significantly on the military abilities of the emperor. As has 
been noted in a different context, Gregoras’ criticism of Andronikos III concentrates sig- 
nificantly on the military skills of the emperor. Performance in battle was one of the most 
prominent categories which formed George Akropolites’ overview of the rulers of the 
so-called empire of Nicaea.*® 

Furthermore, John Kantakouzenos belonged to the fourteenth-century social elite 
whose members sought a military career and regarded a career in the fiscal and civil 
bureaucracy as beneath their dignity.” Being also influenced by contemporary western 
European military ideas, they adopted an ideal of heroic individualism that promoted 
valour on the battlefield, which was displayed through daring acts against the enemy, 
coupled with excellence in physical activities such as horsemanship, hunting and jousting. 
The military character of the fourteenth-century Byzantine aristocracy is reflected in the 
Histories of Kantakouzenos, who comments on the military virtues of aristocrats who 
appear in his account, including the megas domestikos himself. Kantakouzenos relates 
that on the eve of the civil war of 1321-28 he and Syrgiannes were considered to be 
among the best military leaders of the Byzantine empire. They were taught the art of 
war by their uncle, the megas stratopedarches Angelos Synadenos, whose military 
skills and experience were far superior to those of contemporary military commanders.?? 
Kantakouzenos claims that he was asked by Andronikos II to become the governor of 
Thessaly, which was under pressure from the Catalan duchy of Athens and needed to 
be governed by an experienced and prudent general.?! Describing a tournament which 
was organized on the occasion of the marriage of Andronikos III to Anna of Savoy in 
1326, Kantakouzenos comments that the mounted esquires and nobles who 
accompanied Anna were brave and courageous warriors. They taught, as he writes, 
‘jousting and tournament to the Byzantines, who were ignorant of these games. 
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Therefore, many Byzantines practiced these games seeking honour and particularly the 
emperor, who proved himself superior to his tutors.” 

The lengthy poem Manuel Philes composed for Kantakouzenos is indicative of the 
adoption by the Byzantine aristocratic elite of an ideal of heroic individualism. This 
poem is primarily an encomium of Kantakouzenos’ skills in the art of war and his phys- 
ical prowess. He is depicted as someone who ‘stifles with the point of his spear everything 
that is difficult to fight at close quarters.’ He is called an ‘invincible giant in battles.’ Prais- 
ing Kantakouzenos for his deeds against the Turks the poet writes, ‘when an army of bar- 
barians threw Thrace into confusion you teemed with arms and headed to achieve great 
deeds. You were standing still in the middle of the battle line roaring as a lion ready to 
attack its prey. And you killed with your sword the invaders.’** Therefore, the idea 
that the empire should be ruled by a soldier corresponded to Kantakouzenos’ perceptions 
of the role of the imperial office and to his aristocratic ideals. Nevertheless, it served his 
purpose to portray Andronikos II as unworthy to be on the throne. 
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